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CHAPTER I. 
A LOVER’S QUARREL. 


Towarps the lower end of Park- 
lane there are a number of small, 
narrow, round-fronted houses—d/- 
Jou residences they are called by the 
auctioneers—which look as if their 
balconies had been squeezed out of 
them by absolute pressure. At a 
window overlooking one of those 
miniature balconies stood, on the 
forenoon of a certain day in Febru- 
ary, two young people, who did not 
seem to be in an amiable frame of 
mind. They looked out, in a silent 
and absent way, on the strange glare 
of wintry sunshine that lay over the 
familiar scene before them ; but they 
did not seem to notice the peculiar 
effect it produced. At this moment, 
indeed, Hyde-park was transfigured; 
and any one less intent upon per- 
sonal affairs could not fail to have 
been struck by its appearance. 
Above the tall houses of Knights- 
bridge and Kensington Gore, that 
lay in a faintly blue shadow, there 
was, instead of the sun, a confused 
mass of shifting golden mist; and 
this strong centre oflight shone over 
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the broad slopes of the Park, which 
were intensely green with melted 
hoar-frost, and sent a pale radiance 
to gleam whitely on the ranges of 
buildings lying west of the Marble 
Arch. Down in front of Park-lane 
the leafless trees stood dark and 
clear in this bewildering light; and 
you could see through them the arm 
and shield of the Achilles statue ; 
while around the Serpentine the 
masses of elms were of a pale blue; 
and that again became a dusky 
purple among the close trees of 
Kensington-gardens. The strong, 
shifting, yellow glare seemed to be 
the light of the coming Spring fight- 
ing with the retreating fog of the 
Winter; the atmosphere had grown 
warm and moist, and the grass was 
glittering with the gleaming drops 
of the melted rime; while down by 
Apsley House a man was wheeling 
along a barrow full of primroses and 
violets imbedded in moss, and you 
could buy a pennyworth of the 
sweet new life that was beginning 
to throb and swell in the clear 
country air, far out beyond the 
town. 

The elder of these two persons 
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was a young man of about twenty- 
four, whom you would at first sight 
have taken for a Spaniard. But 
with his dark complexion, his black 
moustache, and somewhat haughty 
bearing, he showed an English 
height of stature and breadth of 
shoulder, and exhibited an unmis- 
takably English bluntness and di- 
rectness of manner. He was hand- 
some rather than good-looking— 
well-formed, strong, with a clear 
dark eye, a square intellectual 
forehead, and a profusion of dark 
and wavy hair.. There was strength 
in his appearance rather than grace ; 
and there was at times perceptible 
in the reticence of his manhood a 
trace of wilfulness in speech or 
gesture that was clearly juvenile, 
and spoke of a somewhat uncurbed 
youth. He was dressed fashion- 
ably, but rather negligently ; and 
had a riding-switch in his hand. 

When two young people stare 
persistently at nothing, look morose, 
and keep near each other without 
uttering a word, they are lovers and 
have fallen out. 

His companion, who had now 
sat down at the opposite side of 
the window, had apparently, like 
himself, been out riding. She still 
wore her habit; and her hat lay 
beside his on the table behind 
them. In fact, they had just re- 
turned from a canter in the Row, 
where, it is presumable, the quarrel 
had arisen. 

She was certainly not much his 
junior; and there was a mature 
womanly grace and ease about her 
figure and manner. She was not 
lovely. Men might have said of her, 
*‘Handsomesort of woman ;’ women 
would have said of her, ‘ Plain 
—decidedly plain.’ Butstrong men, 
and intellectual men, have fallen in 
love with plain women; and, in- 
deed, those women who figure in 
history as having enchained and 
fascinated, beyond power of protest 
or resistance, the greatest men of 
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their time, have almost invariably 
been plain. Nor has it always 
happened that they have possessed 
compensations for their want of 
personal beauty in the way of wit, 
ability, or special accomplishments. 
But since ever history began to be 
minute, we know that the mistresses 
of great statesmen and the loves of 
great poets have been, as a rule, 
the reverse of beautiful; and in our 
own times, in our own small circles, 
there are few of us who have not 
met some plain commonplace sort 
of woman who somehow exercises 
a nameless fascination over all 
the men around her, and, in the 
poor competition of the drawing- 
room, wins easy victories over the 
heads of far more beautiful women. 
Perhaps Miss Thormanby, who 
now sat twisting a corner of her 
glove, did not possess this power 
of general fascination ; but she had 
certainly taken captive the man 
who stood beside her, and who so 
frequently rebelled, in a savage and 
bitter way, against his slavery. Yet 
he did not wish to break the chains 
that bound him. Had he so resolv- 
ed, he had a powerful and resolute 
will that would have sent him into 
Lopez’s army or into the Australian 
bush for half-a-dozen years, and so 
completed his freedom. But to a 
young man, however dissatisfied he 
may be with the woman with whom 
ill-luck has made him fall in love, 
there is something very sad and 
hopeless in relinquishing all the 
future he had constructed for them 
both. He has a vague idea that 
he will never again love a woman 
as helovesthisone. Ifhe destroys 
the beautiful world that love has 
painted for him in the distance, it 
will never, he thinks, be possible 
to build it up again. Thus he 
would rather struggle on with those 
weaknesses of character which he 
perceives in his companion, and 
strive to improve her and raise her 
to that higher standard of woman- 
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hood which is his ideal. That he 
should ever undertake such a task, 
shows what a peculiar film love 
may cast over the eyes of the 
clearest-headed men. 

Mary Thormanby had a hand- 
some figure and a good presence. 
Her features were rather irregular; 
her complexion pale and a trifle 
dull; her eyes large, gray, and fine; 
her hair flaxen. Her face gener- 
ally was cold, and seemed to want 
flexibility ; while her aquiline nose, 
her thin lips, and a certain gait she 
had gave one a notion that she was 
unimpressionable, resolute, and 
proud. Ifsuch was the expression 
of her general appearance, her 
manner speedily contradicted it; 
for nothing could exceed the almost 
unnecessary complaisance of her 
bearing, especially to strangers. 
She had a trick of making friends 
with one in a few seconds; and 
she seemed to bring herself, by the 
exercise of a swift, keen, intellec- 
tual sympathy, immediately ex rap- 
port with the person addressed. It 
was then that her eyes grew full of 
light and intelligence, and banished 
the apparent coldness of her face. 
Her teeth, too, it should be men- 
tioned, were beautifully white and 
regular ; and when, with this access 
of sympathy brightening the big 
gray eyes, she chose to smile and 
disclose the nut-white teeth, the 
transformation of her face was per- 
fect, and you would regard her 
thenceforth as quite a different 
creature from the impassive re- 
served woman who had entered the 
room with the cold dignity of an 
empress. 

‘You are romantic, and I am 
not: that is all, she said at last, 
to her companion, Philip Drem. 

There was a touch of indifference 
or resignation in her voice, as 
though she had ceased to care any 
longer about the matter in dispute. 

‘Yes,’ he answered bitterly, ‘I 
suppose I am romantic: I fancied 
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that women were instinctively truth- 
ful and sincere.’ 

‘You carry your sincerity to the 
verge of rudeness,’ she said calmly. 

‘ Perhaps.’ 

There was an interval of dead 
silence, only broken by the rum- 
bling of the carriages down be- 
low, as they rolled past towards 
Piccadilly or, conversely, up to 
Oxford-street. The glare of yellow 
sunlight still hung over Kensington 
and fell on the wet green slopes of 
the Park and on the white fronts 
of the houses in the north. At 
length she was provoked into 
speaking, and said sharply, 

‘The fact is, you have been a 
spoiled boy all your life, and you 
not only expect to have everything 
you want, but you expect that 
every one will be to you just what 
you want them to be.’ 

‘ That is asking no sacrifice from 
you,’ he said, with what was re- 
markably like a sneer; ‘you can 
be anything to anybody. You can 
persuade the greatest stranger that 
you have been of his or her way of 
thinking all your life. You are too 
clever to be sincere. You per- 
suade yourself that all this pretence 
is kindness to the people whom 
you meet; but it is only an intel- 
lectual feat that you are proud of, 
and you forget that it is deception 
as well. Why, the way in which 
you flattered and cajoled that hide- 
ous old woman O’Mallory— 

‘ Lady O’ Mallory was a friend of 
my parents in Ireland,’ said Miss 
Thormanby, not caring to take 
any notice of what he had said 
about herself, ‘and I ought to do 
my best to please her for their 
sakes. If you have no respect for 
me, at least respect those who are 
older than yourself—’ 

‘Respect the O’Mallory!’ he 
cried, with a laugh. 

‘I say you are merely a spoiled 
boy. It is the same now as when 
we first began to know you down 
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in Surrey. Then there was nobody 
in the house—nobody in the world 
—but Master Philip. No one was 
thought of but Master Philip ; and 
even when your papa came down 
from town, he had no authority in 
his own house. Master Philip 
strolled about with his gun, and 
amused himself; and luncheon, 
and dinner, and visitors were alike 
expected to wait on Master Philip. 
A foolish stepmother was the worst 
of the lot ; and looked upon herself 
as only too happy if her darling boy 
would accept the daintiest bit of 
everything at table. She was de- 
lighted to wait upon him herself; 
and would have gone out shooting 
with him, to load his gun, I dare- 
say, if she only knew how. Then 
Master Philip goes to Cambridge, 
and is nearly expelled for throwing 
a man into the river, and kicking 
his hat in after him. But all at 
once Master Philip gets into some 
political clique, begins to study 
diligently, takes his degree, and 
comes up to London a fierce Ra- 
dical. Nothing will do for him but 
that every man and woman he 
meets must be honest—that is to 
say, rude and vulgar—and you are 
contemptible if you do not nourish 
great schemes for the future of 
street-scavengers, and costermon- 
gers, and such people. To tell you 
the truth, Philip, I begin to feel 
your latest hobby a little tiresome. 
If politics only mean that you are 
to become suspicious of yourfriends, 
and disagreeable in your manner, I 
prefer letting them alone. When 
I have been privileged to meet 
representatives of the classes about 
whom you are so anxious, I have 
generally found them eager to get 
half-a-crown by begging rather than 
by work—others very ready to poc- 
ket a spoon or a brooch when they 
have been mending the water-pipes 
or painting the house—others sys- 
tematically cheating you in the 
addition of their bills ; and I really 
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don’t see why one should so trouble 
oneself about their political privi- 
leges and position. They won't 
thank you for your disinterested 
efforts—which seem to me to con- 
sist chiefly in insulting your friends ; 
and so I wish you would assume 
some other character.’ 

‘You have the nimblest wit of 
any woman I know,’ he said, pro- 
voked into a grim smile. ‘ You are 
quite aware that you are fencing 
with the question ; and that politics 
have remarkably little to do with 
your habit of making-believe. Why 
do I protest against your constant 
hypocrisy—if I must speak plainly? 
I want to show you the absurdity 
of all this pretence, that answers no 
end whatever. I want you to be 
honest. And you indignantly deny 
that you are guilty of anything but 
common courtesy; and then the 
next minute you meet some hideous 
old fool of a woman—’ 

‘ That is Lady O’Mallory, I pre- 
sume,’ she interjected. 

‘Or some man to whom you 
have been scarcely introduced ; 
and you talk to the one as if she 
were your only friend, and to the 
other as if you were engaged to 
him. You ought to have more 
self-respect than to play the hypo- 
crite in order to amuse these peo- 
ple—’ 

‘Really, Philip, your Radical 
politics are teaching you charming 
language. However, plain-speak- 
ing, as you suggest, must be such 
a novelty to me, that I ought to 
welcome it. I wish, though, you 
would be a little more consistent 
in your censures. You say I ought 
to be more honest; I should ap- 
pear to be what I am; I should 
show everybody what I think. Yet 
you yourself are constantly charging 
me with having degraded views of 
life—with caring for nothing be- 
yond amusement, dress, and the 
talk of society. I have no grand 
aspirations ; I only live for my own 
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gratification ; I am selfish—and so 
on, and soon, andsoon. Ifmy true 
nature is so very bad, and mean, 
and petty, and contemptible, is it 
not better that I should conceal 
it? If I am so selfish, ought I not 
to pretend to take an interest in 
other people and their affairs? 
Being so poor, and commonplace, 
and unsympathetic a creature, sure- 
ly my hypocrisy becomes a virtue ; 
and I wish that you, too, would 
become so much of a hypocrite as 
to lessen your rudeness, and treat 
me with a little of the respect which 
you would show to any stranger.’ 

With that she drew herself up 
to her fuli height and walked across 
the room to the table on which her 
hat and riding-whip lay. 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I wish you would treat me with 
a little of the profuse affection you 
show to every stranger!’ he mut- 
tered. But she did not hear him. 

Then she took her hat and whip 
into her hand, gathered up her 
dress with the other, and, with 
her pale clear-cut English face 
looking pitiless and proud, said 
coldly, 

‘I must change my dress for 
luncheon ; uncle and aunt will 
be home presently. Will you 
stay?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Do you dine with us this even- 
ing, then ?” 

‘I scarcely remember whether I 
promised or not. But since you 
are in so amiable a mood, perhaps 
I had better dine at the club. I 
hope you won’t refuse to shake 
hands with me.’ 

In this way they bade each other 
good-bye ; he went downstairs, and 
out into the street. 

‘Why can’t I leave her alone,’ 
he said to himself, as he walked 
down to Piccadilly, ‘and let her be 
as God made her? If I could get 
her to assume sincerity, it would 
still be an assumption. It would 
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only be adding another to her 
réles; and I should see through 
the piece of acting. As it is, she 
has many good qualities ; and some- 
times exhibits a flash of sincerity 
that blinds one like lightning, so 
sudden and startling it is. Perhaps 
it is startling because it is unex- 
pected.’ 

There was a hard smile on his 
face, begotten of this thought, as 
he walked into his club in St. 
James’s-street, went into the read- 
ing-room, and looked at the second 
edition of the 7imes. He did not 
see anything of the type before 
him; or, at least, he had no sort 
of notion what the words meant. 
He was regarding mechanically a 
telegram which told of another 
despairing effort of Austria to pacify 
her incorrigible Czechs, but he was 
thinking of Mary Thormanby and 
her uncle and aunt. 

‘She knows well why the old 
Major and his vulgar wife are so 
delighted to see me at dinner. She 
knows well what the proposal about 
a quiet little rubber after dinner 
means ; and she knows that though 
the Major and I pay in threepenny 
points, it is guinea points that have 
to be paid afterwards. She under- 
stands the Major’s little joke which 
always puts her and me as partners, 
while he and mother Delaney settle 
down to the plucking of their con- 
scious victim. What an amiable 
young man they must consider me, 
thus to sit and lose sovereigns for 
the sake of playing with their niece! 
And Mary knows that I see their 
coarse and obvious game; and I 
have caught her clear gray eyes 
glancing furtively at me at times, 
and I have seen a quick blush of 
shame covering her cheeks, as that 
awful old woman loudly claimed 
two by honours when Mary herself 
had played ace and queen. Yet 
they are content to play the open 
trick night after night; and it is 
only Mary who is sometimes driven 
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by shame to protest against it. 
“Bless me!” says the fat old woman, 
with a giggle of wonder, “what a 
bad mimoryI have! Sure I thought 
I played the quane !”’ 

He became aware at this mo- 
ment that some one else wanted to 
look down the column of latest 
intelligence ; so he moved an inch 
or two to one side, and recalled 
himself so far as to glance at the 
news. One of the paragraphs was 
as follows: 


St. NazarrE, Feb. 8.— Zhe brig 
Georgette, from Martinique to St. 
Nazaire, reports the total loss, in 
longitude 18° 10, of the ship West- 
moreland, Captain Seaford, from 
Jamaica to London. The Westmore- 
land was caught in a heavy gale, 
and foundered, with all hands on 
board. 


‘So that is the end of poor old 
Tom Seaford,’ said Philip Drem, 
as he slowly left the room, ‘the 
kindly fellow, with the dark-blue 
eyes and the curly brown hair, who 
used to take me on his knee, and 
empty his pockets of all sorts of 
wonderful toys, and sing those fa- 
mous old ballads. I must go along 
to my father and ask what he is 
going to do for Tom’s widow and 
child. He must do something for 
them; for I fancy he treated poor 
old Seaford very hardly when he 
was alive.’ 

The club-porter called a hansom; 
the young man stepped inside, and 
= the cabman drive to Mincing- 
ane. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN MINCING-LANE, 


WHEN Shanghai first became the 
El Dorado of English commerce, 
and boys at school were taught to 
long for ten years’ penal servitude 
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in China, as a sort of purgatory 
whence they should reach the mo- 
dern heaven of unlimited wealth, 
Richard Drem went out to this land 
of promise, and found it amazingly 
fruitful. His constitution could 
stand any amount of heat—a fact 
which his fellow-clerks used to say 
promised well for his comfort in 
the next world. He was never 
guilty of any extravagance or folly ; 
he was found to be an adept in 
bargaining with natives who are 
the greatest liars in the world, for 
he encountered them with their 
own weapons ; and so pertinacious- 
ly did he stick to business, that his 
becoming a partner, his setting up 
a firm for himself, and his gradually 
extending his commercial relations 
and forming agencies in all parts of 
the world, were steps of a career 
which followed each other with 
amazing swiftness. But while Rich- 
ard Drem was yet making his way, 
there arrived in Shanghai a Spaniard 
named Esturiz, with his only daugh- 
ter. What had tempted this old 
man, who was apparently poor and 
friendless, to seek his living in this 
remote climate, no one knows ; nor 
can one well understand how Rich- 
ard Drem first conceived the notion 
of marrying a girl who was penni- 
less. There is reason to believe 
that the Seforita Anna was led to 
sacrifice herself, in order to gain for 
her unsuspecting father a situation 
in the house ofwhich Richard Drem 
was now a junior partner. At all 
events they were married ; and the 
young and handsome Spanish girl 
died in giving birth toa son. When 
Richard Drem, having founded the 
great firm of Drem & Co. in Yoko- 
hama, Canton, Melbourne, and Cal- 
cutta, returned to London, Philip 
was a small boy of six or seven 
years of age. 

Richard Drem was now a very 
important man. He was the lu- 
minous head ofall the Drem family ; 
and he was content to earn the plea- 
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sure of bestowing alms on his poor 
relations, if only they would keep 
at a distance, and not disgrace him 
before his London friends. Some- 
times the unconscionable perversity 
of human nature made him rebel 
against the charity he gave, and 
the adulation that he reaped ; and 
I believe that at such times he 
almost wished himself without a 
farthing, in order to spite these 
pests of claimants. 

All his relations were not equally 
poor. There were the Seafords, for 
example, a Devonshire family, who 
were his cousins. It was shortly 
after his return to England that 
Richard Drem discovered that his 
cousin Tom Seaford, who had al- 
ways been a roving and merry- 
hearted fellow, rather wild, and 
given to all manner of mad pranks, 
had some years before completed 
the list of his offences by marrying 
a young Devonshire girl, the daugh- 
ter of a fisherman, or some other 
obscure person. Mr. Drem took it 
upon him to lecture Tom. His 
cousin, never very cautious in his 
language, not only spoke up for his 
wife, but added some phrases about 
Richard Drem which the latter never 
forgot or forgave. From that mo- 
ment Tom Seaford became the ob- 
ject of Richard Drem’s bitterest 
enmity, which soon showed itself 
in stirring up disturbances between 
Tom and his father,aweak old man, 
who was at last induced to forbid 
his son to come near the house. 
The rest of the story we need not 
enter into at present. 

On this February afternoon Mr. 
Drem was seated in his private 
room, on the first-floor of the 
Mincing-lane offices. He was a 
short broad-built man, with a red 
irregularly-shaped face, and a mass 
of short thick white hair, that seem- 
ed to stand on end as it rose straight 
from his forehead. He was dressed 
in black, and he wore a snow-white 
neck-cloth. 
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Downstairs, as the early twilight 
made the long mahogany-desked 
apartment look dusky and gray, 
there was profound silence, broken 
only by a cough or the scratching 
ofa pen. The tea-, sugar-, coffee-, 
cotton-, jute-, and other brokers 
(who are the floats that tell the 
commercial angler when his bait 
has taken) had ceased to rush in 
frantically with bids ; the business 
of the day was practically over ; 
and a gentle state of coma had 
fallen over most of the clerks. The 
young gentleman nearest the door, 
whose papa had paid 500/. to have 
him placed on that tall stool, and 
whose business it was to answer 
inquiries, pay sugar-duties, and 
carry cheques to the ship-brokers, 
was pretending to add up the figures 
of certain landing-accounts, but was 
in reality busy in trying to sketch 
the face of a popular actress on 
his blotting-paper. He was thus 
engaged when the door of the office 
was gently opened, and a small 
slight woman, dressed in black, with 
a young girl by her side, entered. 

She inquired timidly whether Mr. 
Drem were within. ‘The young 
gentleman was striving desperately 
to recall the likeness of the actress, 
which an unlucky touch at the end 
of the nose had somehow spoiled. 
The small woman with the gentle 
face, the singularly dark-blue eyes, 
and prematurely gray hair, again 
asked, in a timid way, if she could 
see Mr. Drem. The young gentle- 
man threw down his pen, turned 
round, blushed violently when he 
saw, or fancied he saw, two ladies 
waiting on him, and then in a hasty 
manner said, ‘ Certainly,’ opened 
the small door, and showed them 
upstairs. 

They had no sooner gone up- 
stairs than it suddenly occurred to 
the young gentleman that he had 
been guilty of the serious crime of 
sending some one upstairs unan- 
nounced ; and he returned to his 
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desk with a qualm at his heart. 
Down came the head-clerk from 
the other end of the office. 

‘Who are these people?’ he asked 
coldly. 

*I don’t know, sir,’ stammered 
the youth. ‘I forgot—’ 

‘Then don’t forget yourself so 
far again.’ 

As he was going away he caught 
sight of the actress’s profile on the 
blotting-paper. He said nothing ; 
but he quietly took up the sheet, 
tore it into fragments, threw them 
in the fire, and then gravely walked 
back to his desk. The young gen- 
tleman began to think that com- 
merce was a despicable thing, and 
that his father should have sent him 
into the army or the church. 

Mr. Ewart, the head-clerk, had 
no sooner returned to his desk 
than there came into the office Mr. 
Arthur Drem, Mr. Richard Drem’s 
nephew, a small lean young man, 
with fair hair and gray eyes. His 
desk was opposite that of Mr. 
Ewart ; and, as he hung up his hat, 
he said to the head-clerk : 

‘Seen the second edition of the 
Times ? 

‘No; Mr. Drem is not done with 
it yet.’ 

‘The Westmoreland has gone 
down.’ 

‘The Westmoreland !’ 


‘Yes ; every nail in her has gone 


to the bottom.’ 

‘Thank God? said Mr. Ewart 
piously. 

‘And every man too.’ 

‘Ah, I am sorry for that. But 
the wreck is a great relief to me in 
the present state of the market.— 
Mr. Smith, be good enough to see 
what invoices you have by the 
Westmoreland, and give me a note 
of the quantities.’ 

Meanwhile the two strangers had 
gone upstairs, and paused irreso- 
lutely on the landing. One of them 
was a small middle-aged woman, 
whose soft brown hair, visible un- 
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derneath her black bonnet, was 
streaked with gray. She had a 
pretty, rather sad face, with deep- 
blue eyes, a smooth forehead, and 
a fair complexion, somewhat tanned 
and freckled by the sun even now 
in winter. She was dressed plainly 
and neatly in black. The other 
was evidently her daughter, and 
showed her mother’s prettiness 
transferred to the spring-time of 
youth and health. She was too 
young to be admired as a hand- 
some woman ; for there was an evi- 
dently girlish timidity in her manner 
and in the soft light of her eyes. 
Dark-blue eyes they were—of that 
intense, almost violet, blue which 
is at once so rare and so beautiful. 
She had over her white forehead 
masses of wavy brown hair that 
had a gleam of gold in it; and 
the tender oval girlish face had a 
healthy pink glow, as bright, and 
yet as delicate, as the blush on a 
white sea-shell. It was a pretty 
face even in its soft immaturity—a 
pure trustworthy face, that only 
wanted time to give it repose and 
calm. It was in the eyes that 
the girlishness of Lilian Seaford’s 
daughter chiefly showed itself—a 
half-frightened bird-like look that 
gave to the whole face an expres- 
sion of innocence and youth, that 
spoke of the time when the soul is 
not yet familiar with the earth, and 
finds in all new things a wonder 
and a delight. 

Mrs. Seaford tapped gently at 
the glass-door in front of her. 

‘Come in,’ said a harsh and 
reedy voice. 

She opened the door. Mr. Drem 
looked up from his desk with as- 
tonishment in his small eyes. When 
in that decorous office had two wo- 
men unannounced ever presented 
themselves before him? He did 
not rise; he merely continued his 
stare, apparently waiting for them 
to state the object of such an un- 
precedented intrusion. 
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‘I called, sir, to ask if you had 
heard anything yet of the West- 
moreland,’ said the small woman 
with the timid voice and the gray 
hair. 

‘You've come to the wrong place,’ 
he said curtly; ‘ you must go to the 
ship-brokers.’ With that he turned 
to his desk, as much as to say: ‘Go 
to the ship-brokers, or the devil, 
only don’t bother me.’ 

‘I have been to the ship-brokers, 
sir, she said meekly. 

‘And if they can’t tell you any- 
thing about the ship, how do you 
think I can ?’ he asked with another 
stare. 

‘I thought it possible you might 
have received some news,’ she said. 
‘I came up from Devon six weeks 
ago to meet my husband ; andI have 
waited to hear something about the 
ship, and I cannot hear anything.’ 

Richard Drem now turned him- 
self round in his chair. 

‘Are you then—’ 

‘ Captain Seaford is my husband, 
sir.” She spoke in a low tone, as 
if fearing to offend the great mer- 
chant, whom she had been taught 
to fear. 

He, in turn, regarded her from 
head to foot, glanced at her daugh- 
ter, and then said coldly, 

‘O, indeed. Pray sit down; and 
I will ask about the Westmoreland.’ 

He whistled down a tube for 
Mr. Ewart, who forthwith presented 
himself. 

‘How is it that these—ladies— 
have been sent up in this way ?” 

‘ Mistake, sir, of Mr. Mowbray.’ 

‘Kick the young fool out of the 
place if he does it again—do you 
hear? What about this ship—this 
Westmoreland? Have you heard 
anything of her? She is from Ja- 
maica—eh,eh? From Jamaica, isn’t 
she ? 

‘The Westmoreland is—’ 

Somehow the man, happening to 
glance at the woman whose eyes 
were fixeduponhim, paused. There 
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flashed upon him a suspicion as to 
the object of her visit. 

‘Well, well?’ said Richard Drem 
impatiently, apparently wishing the 
whole of them were where the 
Westmoreland lay at that moment. 
‘What is it?—what is it? Have 
you heard of the Westmoreland ” 

The woman’s frightened eyes had 
noticed his hesitation. 

*You fave heard,’ she said, ad- 
vancinga steptowardshim. ‘Where 
is—the ship ?’ 

‘Madam, the Westmoreland is 
lost,’ he said. 

‘Lost! And my husband ? 

‘ The telegram says all on board 
were drowned,’ said the man, know- 
ing as he spoke that his words were 
killing all the joy that might yet 
have been possible to her in life. 

*‘ My husband dead !—dead !’ she 
exclaimed, with a white scared face, 
and a strange look in her eyes, as if 
she were possessed—as if she were 
gazing out on the great sea, and 
striving to find something. ‘O 
Lilian, Lilian, he is never coming 
back to us any more !’ 

She threw her arms round her 
daughter’s neck, and hid her face 
from the light ; while the young girl 
sobbed with a vague apprehensive 
grief over a misfortune which she 
was scarcely capable of compre- 
hending. 

Mr. Ewart slipped downstairs un- 
perceived ; and Richard Drem came 
forward to his cousin’s widow. 

‘I am very sorry,’ he said. ‘I 
didn’t know. I hope you will bear 
up against it, now that it is past 
help, you know. He and I never 
got on well together; but we will 
let bygones be bygones, if you like. 
And if I can be of any assistance to 
you—’ 

The woman looked up and con- 
fronted him. ‘The white face was 
now full of scorn, and the musical 
soft voice had grown harsh and 
cold. 


‘From you? We are to take 
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money from you, that murdered 
him? Ah, you look surprised ; but 
you know that it is true ; you know 
that it is you who have killed him. 
What harm did he ever do you that 
you lied and lied until you had him 
driven from his father’s house? 
what did he ever do to you that 
you pursued him with your hate 
and malice until he was cast off, 
until not one of his friends cared 
to know how my poor husband 
was fighting his way in the world? 
He had but two friends left ; and 
now you have cut him off from us 
too ; and we shall never see him 
any more. And now that you have 
done it—now that you have been 
successful—you would offer us your 
pity and assistance !—Lilian, come 
away—quickly ; you are not safe so 
near the man who murdered your 
father and my poor husband.’ 

‘Was the woman possessed ?’ ask- 
ed Richard Drem of himself. There 
was a wild look in her eyes that had 
succeeded the appalling calm with 
which she had heard the tidings 
of her husband’s death ; and there 
was aviolencein hermannerstrange- 
ly out of keeping with her slender 
physique and the timidity of her 
face. 

While he stood there, astonish- 
ed, bitterly annoyed, and growing 
rapidly angry, the woman seized 
her daughter’s hand, and half drag- 
ged the girl out of the room. She 
shut the door behind her ; and then 
the force of her indignation, that 
had so far sustained her, gave way 
utterly. She caught the girl to her, 
and smoothed back the rich brown 
hair from her forehead, and kissed 
her tearfully, with incoherent ex- 
pressions of fondness. 

‘ Let us go away from here, mam- 
ma, said Lilian Seaford. ‘The 
place frightens me. Let us go 
home.’ 

‘Home ! 
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home any more,’ said the poor wo- 
man, weeping bitterly, and think- 
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ing of the pleasant place in Devon- 
shire where her young married life 
had been spent. 

They went downstairs, through 
the office, and into Mincing-lane. 
As the two strangers looked around 
in a sort of bewildered way, they 
knew they were alone in London. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
TRINITY-SQUARE. 


Ir was very seldom indeed that 
Mr. Philip honoured his father’s 
offices in Mincing-lane with a visit. 
Sometimes he drove down in a han- 
som, and condescended to take the 
advice of Mr. Ewart upon money- 
matters. On these occasions he 
spoke but briefly to his pale-faced 
cousin, and never thought of going 
upstairs to see his father. Richard 
Drem was a man of business ; and 
as the liberal allowance he gave 
his son was to be reckoned in 
figures just like anything else, the 
matter was transacted through the 
mediation of his head-clerk. 

Sometimes, too, Mr. Philip, after 
having indulged somewhat too free- 
ly in whist or pool with Mary Thor- 
manby’s uncle, was forced to ap- 
peal to Mr. Ewart for help out of 
his difficulties. This the head-clerk 
readily granted ; and even ventured, 
in his grave paternal way, to hint 
that the young gentleman should 
be a little more careful about his 
money, and a good deal less ex- 
travagant. So far as the advice 
helped him to pecuniary relief Mr. 
Philip took it, and was negligently 
thankful ; but where it referred to 
retrenchment he laughed it off in 
his careless way, much to the envy 
and chagrin of his cousin Arthur, 
who bitterly complained of the 
habits of this spoiled child of for- 
tune, and perhaps thought every 
507. note which Philip received 
was so much taken out of the 
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business, to which he, Arthur, se- 
cretly hoped to succeed. As for 
Philip Drem, he had no more no- 
tion than an infant of the value of 
money. He knew that a sovereign 
represented so many pairs of gloves, 
or a handful of cigars, or a few cab- 
fares; but he had no idea that it 
mattered whether he kept it or lost 
it. This sublime indifference was 
very aggravating to Richard Drem, 
as may well be understood. There 
was no great affection existing be- 
tween father and son; and Philip 
was never at any pains to conceal 
the estimation in which he held his 
parent’s character. 

It must be rather hard for a 
father to find himself being con- 
stantly called upon for cheques, 
and knowing that the recipient of 
them values him only as a sort of 
banker ; that his money can pur- 
chase for him neither the respect 
nor the love of his son. Richard 
Drem gave Mr. Philip plenty of 
money, because it was befitting that 
his son should have the means, as 
well as the education, of a gentle- 
man ; but he occasionally rebelled 
against the young man’s too open 
thanklessness ; and accordingly the 
private life of the Drem family was 
sometimes marked by very pretty 
incidents. Mr. Drem, hot with 
wine and wrath, presiding at the 
dinner-table, and directing diverse 
insults at the head of his heir; 
the latter sitting dark and com- 
posed, with a look of haughty con- 
tempt on his face ; and Mrs. Drem, 
Mr. Drem’s second wife, timidly 
interfering, and begging Philip not 
to mind. 

‘Mind? the young man would 
say. ‘Why should I mind? I have 
got accustomed to these symptoms 
of uneasy digestion ; and he will 
remember nothing of them in the 
morning.’ 

When Mr. Philip did not visit 
the Mincing-lane offices on account 
of money, it was to call on a little 
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lame lad whom he had induced 
Mr. Ewart to take into his employ. 
This lad, by name Alec Lawson, 
was the grandson of an old Scotch- 
man, living at Hampstead, with 
whom Philip Drem had become 
accidentally acquainted. Philip had 
taken a liking to the lame boy, and 
had not only got him a good place 
and a fair salary in the office, but he 
also used to interfere in a somewhat 
arbitrary manner with Mr. Ewart’s 
authority, and go down and cany 
off the lad for a day’s holiday when- 
ever the whim entered his head. 
So it was that these two had be- 
come something of companions ; 
the handsome, careless, good-na- 
tured favourite of fortune finding 
much novelty, doubtless, in the fel- 
lowship of this lame lad, whose pale 
face, large forehead, prominent and 
strangely bright eyes, and clammy, 
white, blue-veined hands spoke of 
a highly sensitive and nervous tem- 
perament ; while a certain restless 
look about the large liquid eyes 
told of a spirit too ardent for the 
delicate frame in which it was en- 
shrined. Alec Lawson looked more 
like a Chatterton or Keats than one 
of the well-fed, well-condition- 
ed, well-dressed young gentlemen 
around him; and one can under- 
stand that his appearance in such 
an office, and among such collabora- 
teurs, would not have been a likely 
thing but for the fiat of Mr. Philip's 
somewhat imperious will. 

When Mr. Ewart came down- 
stairs, after having announced the 
loss of the Westmoreland, he told 
Mr. Arthur Drem who the strangers 
were who had gone up to see his 
uncle. The boy Lawson overheard 
their names, and knew that they 
were old friends of Philip Drem, 
the latter having often spoken to 
him about the pretty little woman 
down in Devonshire, who was a 
captain’s wife, and had an only 
daughter. By and by he saw them 
go out; and, as he was wondering 
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whether Mr. Philip would now, 
after the lapse of many years, re- 
cognise his old friends, who should 
walk into the office but Philip Drem 
himself. Before he had time to 
push before him the little swinging 
door of the partition, the boy had 
gone over to him, and said, in an 
eager whisper : 

‘Do you know who have just 
been here ?—Mrs. Seaford and her 
daughter.’ 

‘Here! What did they want? 

‘I don’t know. They have this 
moment gone out.’ 

Without a word, Philip Drem 
turned and went hastily out of the 
officeinto Mincing-lane. Thedusky 
thoroughfare was full of people, 
and at first a hurried glance up and 
down showed him no one at all 
answering to what he fancied the 
strangers ought to be like. He 
caught a glimpse, however, of two 
figures turning the corner into 
Great Tower-street, and these, after 
a moment’s hesitation, he followed. 
He soon overtook them, and a 
glance or two he managed to get 
of their faces enabled him to iden- 
tify them. He would not have 
recognised the young girl, so much 
had she grown and altered within 
the past few years; but the mo- 
ther’s face he remembered, even 
although the lines of gray were 
more frequent in the soft brown 
hair. 

While he was yet debating how 
to accost them, they had gone along 
to the end of Tower-street, and 
were crossing Tower-hill towards 
Trinity-square. They had just left 
the pavement when a big hulking 
fellow, who was dragging along a 
little boy, cuffed the latter severely 
for having stumbled. The child set 
up a piteous cry, and the man was 
about to strike him again, when 
the young girl suddenly turned 
aside, put her hand on his arm, 
and said, 

*O, pray don’t do that! 
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There was more of wonder than 
entreaty in her frank young face. 
She seemed not to understand why 
he should strike the child; and 
was as little prepared for his re- 
sponse to her interference. He 
shook off her hand with a brutal 
oath, and looked as if he meant 
to strike her instead. She shrank 
away from him with a peculiar look 
of amazement and dread ; as ifshe 
were at a loss to know why her good 
intention had so provoked him. 
She had gone forward naturally to 
save the boy from being beaten ; 
and lo! it was not a man, but a 
wild-beast, that confronted her! 

Seeing the frightened look of 
both the women, the scoundrel at 
once changed his tone, and began 
to beg for alms. He had eaten 
nothing for three days ; neither had 
the boy beside him. Wouldn’t they 
have pity on the poor—they who 
had their warm houses, and their 
plenty of meat? Then, as he 
saw they were gradually drawing 
away from him and nearing the 
pavement of Trinity-square, he al- 
tered his tone intoa menace. They 
had no pity, then, for the poor? 
Weren’t they ashamed to live on 
the fat of the land, and let other 
people starve? Did they mean to 
give him nothing ? 

With that, the widow tremblingly 
pulled out her purse and was about 
to open it, when Philip Drem 
thought it was high time to inter- 
fere. He walked up to them. 

‘Get out of the way!’ he said to 
the man, as he interposed between 
them. 

As the scoundrel seemed not 
only unwilling to go, but deter- 
mined to resent this interruption, 
the next minute found him a couple 
of yards off, stumbling over some 
rough granite, whither he had been 
sent by a remarkably significant 
shove. Indeed, so very pertinent 
was the message which this brief hint 
conveyed, that the man thought it 
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prudent toremain where he had been 
flung, consoling himself with a good 
deal of unnecessary blasphemy. 

‘ Put your purse in your pocket, 
Mrs. Seaford,’ said Philip. ‘ Don’t 
you know me?’ 

When she saw before her the son 
of the man whom she had just left, 
she drew back for a second; but 
then the remembrance of Philip 
as a boy seemed to dissociate him 
from his father, and she said hur- 
riedly, 

‘Yes, I know you, Mr. Philip; 
but I do not wish to speak to any 
one. I wish to be alone with my 
poor girl.’ 

‘But,’ said Philip hesitatingly 
and respectfully, ‘ you are alone in 
London, are you not? Let me see 
you safely to the place where you 
are staying. You do not know 
London— 

There was a despairing look in 
the woman’s face as she answered, 

‘No, we do not know London ; 
and yet we must make our home 
here now. Six weeks ago, accord- 
ing to an old plan of ours, I sold 
off all our things down in Devon, 
and came up to meet my—my hus- 
band. So we have waited, and 
now—now I cannot go back—I 
cannot go back! We must remain 
in London.’ 

‘And where are you staying 
now ?’ he asked. 

‘We lodge in that house over 
there,’ said the- young girl—whom 
Philip had scarcely noticed before 

as she indicated a house on the 
north side of Trinity-square. 

‘And you are quite alone ? 

* Yes.’ 

* You have nofriendsin London?” 

*Not one,’ said Mrs. Seaford ; 
but it was in a weary tone which 
seemed to say that the want of 
friends was no great loss. 

‘ Then you must let me see about 
getting proper lodgings foryou. You 
cannot remain in this dreary neigh- 
bourhood—it would kill you.’ 
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‘That would not be much of 
a misfortune, perhaps,’ said the 
widow. 

‘You must let me take you away 
from here,’ continued Philip, in his 
impetuous way. ‘I have a friend 
up at Hampstead who, I know, 
will be glad to receive you until 
you can get a more suitable place. 
What do you say? Suppose you 
go into the house, and tell them 
you will send for your things to- 
morrow. 

Seeing that the two strangers 
looked upon this proposal in a 
helpless and bewildered way, the 
young man coolly took the manage- 
ment of the affair into his own 
hands ; and acted with a discretion 
beyond his years in giving the 
newly-made widow something to do, 
so as to distract her attention from 
her sorrow. He accompanied them 
into the house, saw the landlady, 
and bade her bring her bill. 

‘I have no bill,’ said the stout 
person, ‘as they've paid reg’lar 
enough. But I’m entitled to two 
weeks’ notice.’ 

‘How much ?’ 

‘ Height shillings a-week.’ 

Philip put his hand in his waist- 
coat-pocket, and threw a sovereign 
on the table. 

‘Give the odd shillings to your 
servant.’ 

‘ But you must not pay the money 
for me, Mr. Philip,’ said Mrs. Sea- 
ford, with more of wonder than re- 
sentment in her soft eyes. 

* You will pay me afterwards,’ he 
said curtly (for he was not in the 
habit of being interfered with), ‘and 
meanwhile I am going out to get a 
vehicle to take you up to Hamp- 
stead. I may be a quarter of an 
hour. You can in that time get 
ready whatever you want to take 
with you.’ 

With which he walked out of the 
house, and round to Mincing-lane. 
His father’s brougham was at the 
door; and Richard Drem was 
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coming out when his son met 
him. 

‘I have a favour to ask from you, 
sir, remarked Mr. Philip, in his 
coldest and haughtiest manner. 

Richard Drem stared. For his 
son to ask for a favour (even in so 
stiff a fashion) was sufficiently sur- 
prising. 

* Well—well ? 

‘Would you mind driving home 
in a hansom, and lending me the 
brougham ?” 

‘ You can’t be going to dinner at 
this hour—you are not dressed.’ 

‘I am going to pay a visit.’ 

‘ Very well, take the brougham,. 
said Richard Drem, as he turned 
into the office again to send a clerk 
for a cab. 

Richard Drem wasnotdispleased. 
He fancied his son was going to call 
at some house where a brougham 
would look better than a cab ; and 
he was gratified to think that Philip, 
whose negligent habits often irri- 
tated him, was beginning to see the 
advantage of keeping up appear- 
ances. 

‘Perhaps,’ thought the father, 
‘he is going to visit Sir James. Ah, 
if he would only go less after 
that girl Thormanby, and take up 
with Violet Kingscote, one would 
be inclined to give him a dozen 
broughams to himself. Yet he has 
no notion of respectability. When 
I offered to give him a hansom for 
his own use, he did not even thank 
me, and prefers to go about town 
in these dingy vehicles, paying 
half-crowns, and risking infection.’ 

If Mr. Richard Drem had known 
that his fine carriage, with its pair 
of handsome horses, was then being 
driven round to Trinity-square, in 
order to take the widow and daugh- 
ter of poor Tom Seaford to their 
new lodgings at Hampstead, he 
would not have been so willing to 
grant the favour asked of him by 
his son. 

When Mrs. Seaford, accompa- 
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nied by her daughter, came out of 
the house and saw waiting for her 
a brougham, with a coachman, foot- 
man, and pair of tall horses, she 
hesitated. But Mr. Philip took 
little heed of her hesitation; and so 
it was that, ina second or two, the 
three were in the carriage and on 
their way to Hampstead. 

During that long drive the young 
widow’s eyes were far away and 
wistful. She saw the people and 
shops go past the window in a sort 
of dream ; and she scarcely spoke 
a word. Philip forbore to break in 
upon her sad reverie, and was thus 
led into talking with the young girl 
who sat opposite him. He had 
now leisure to see how fair she was. 
Your true lover never sees a beau- 
tiful woman without comparing her 
with his own particular mistress, 
and endeavouring to prove to his 
own satisfaction the immense su- 
periority of the latter. But the 
man must have been an idiot who 
could have compared the face of 
Mary Thormanby with that of this 
young Devonshire girl, whose lovely 
golden-brown hair, dark-blue eyes, 
and pretty mouth were perfect in 
their way. The beautiful hair was 
taken back from a forehead that 
was as white and smooth, though 
not so low, as that of Clytie; and 
the eyes, large and dark in hue, 
were shaded with long eye-lashes. 
Philip confessed that Lilian Seaford 
was a good deal prettier than his 
mistress of the saucy eyes and the 
irregular, pale, fascinating face ; but 
while the one had the attractions 
of a woman, the other had only the 
pretty zaiveté of a child. The violet 
eyes met his glances without fear 
and without scruple. There was 
no self-consciousness in her face. 
She spoke to him in her direct 
simple fashion as though he had 
been an old man, or an old wo- 
man, or anything rather than a 
handsome young gentleman of 
twenty-four. There was timidity, 
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but no trace of shyness, in her man- 
ner. When his dark eyes met hers 
she neither glanced downward nor 
betrayed any signs of embarrass- 
ment. Indeed, he saw that she 
was sometimes wholly oblivious of 
his presence, and that her face bore 
the expression of a strange trance- 
like forgetfulness and absence, 
which he was in after times to study 
with curiosity and wonder. Were 
transmigration of souls possible, 
you could have believed that with- 
in the mask of this pretty young 
creature there lurked the spirit of 
a wood-pigeon, and that, after she 
had spent a few minutes in looking 
at you with a strange, bird-like, 
frightened observation and curio- 
sity, she had flown right away into 
some other realm of perpetual sum- 
mer and sunshine and blue sky. 

So they drove on towards Hamp- 
stead, and Philip scarcely remem- 
bered that he had not dined. He 
would have devoted the afternoon, 
however, with more equanimity to 
this present freak of generosity 
had he left Mary Thormanby in a 
more amiable mood. If he could 
but have snatched five minutes to 
go and beg her forgiveness, how 
gladly he would have done so! He 
was inwardly laughing at himself 
for his own weakness, when the 
carriage was pulled up at the small 
green gate of the garden in front 
of James Lawson’s house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HAMPSTEAD HERMITAGE. 


OLD James Lawson, who now 
sits, with shaggy white hair and 
keen eyes, over a book at his own 
fireside, was at one time a Kirkin- 
tilloch weaver, when hand-loom 
weaving was a lucrative calling. 
‘Jims,’ as his neighbours called 
him, was known.as a man of great 
probity and of a very fierce temper. 
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But his temper, instead of expend- 
ing itself in his own home, sought 
relief in getting up bitter and vigor- 
ous opposition to anything or any- 
body out of doors. Needless to 
say, Jims was at once a Radical 
and a Seceder; and the prime of 
his manhood was spent in stirring 
times, when there was plenty of 
occasion for his angry invective 
and his fearless action. In 1843, 
when half the national church of 
Scotland went out in Secession, 
Jims was one of the most active 
and vigorous of the lay agitators 
who protested against patronage. 
He left himself without a shilling 
in getting up the rough rudiments 
of the great sustentation-fund for 
the relief of the ministers. Two 
years later came the Puseyite squab- 
ble, which was looked upon in Kirk- 
intilloch as a demonstration of the 
Scarlet Woman, and denounced ve- 
hemently. Then came the anti- 
corn-law agitation, the railway ma- 
nia and panic of 1845, and the 
Chartist riots of 1848. Stirring 
times,indeed! And the short thick- 
set weaver, whose shaggy eyebrows 
were then black, and his sallow face, 
powerful and dark, lighted up by 
two piercing eyes, was a terror to 
his more timid neighbours. Jims 
was bitter of speech ; and the scorn 
and reproach he dealt out to those 
around him who were weak-kneed 
or trimmers caused many to dread 
contact with the village Cato. A 
man who could look upon the 
cholera visitation of 1849 as a 
judgment of God upon the people 
that had misdirected, thwarted, and 
killed the national aspirations for 
liberty of the previous year, was not 
likely to stay his hand or tongue in 
censuring private delinquencies. 

In the midst of his various ac- 
tivities, Jims was struck dumb by a 
family misfortune. His only daugh- 
ter was betrayed, and went to Glas- 
gow but to die of her shame, leav- 
ing behind her an infant, whom Mrs. 
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Lawson adopted. Jims was heard 
to say that a man who could not 
rule his own household was unfit to 
pass a judgment on the conduct of 
his neighbours ; and from that day 
he never opened his lips to speak 
harshly of any human being. In- 
deed, he was so overwhelmed with 
shame and grief that he could not 
lift up his head ; and in the end he 
was driven to take refuge in Lon- 
don, bringing with him his wife 
and grandson, and the relics of his 
household gods. Times were now 
changed. Hand-loom weaving, in 
the large towns, was practically 
extinct. With what little money 
he had saved, Jims opened a hosiery 
shop in Tottenham-court-road ; and 
so well did he succeed, and so thrift- 
ily did his wife manage his domestic 
affairs, that they had now been able 
to retire into this small cottage at 
Hampstead to pass the rest of their 
days in peace. Their grandson Alec 
—now a lad of fourteen—was also 
receiving 8o0/. a-year from Drem & 
Co., so that he was no charge to 
them. 

It had been one of the whims 
of Mr. Philip to prosecute the ac- 
quaintance with old James Lawson 
which he had casually made. There 
was something very novel and strik- 
ing to the young man, who had 
been brought up in the half-scepti- 
cal atmosphere of modern society 
—who had been taught to regard 
politics as a diversion for wealthy 
men of middle age, and as a game 
played between two parties—who 
had been accustomed to that tone 
of despair with which even many 
thoughtful men speak of the in- 
ability of mere legislation to cure 
the evils of this country,—it was 
something novel and striking for 
him to find a man who not only 
believed that these evils were cur- 
able, but who firmly believed and 
maintained that the cure for them 
was withheld by the interested up- 
per classes. Jims, in his way, was 
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both a prophet and a politician. 
He mourned with the desolation of 
a Jeremiah over the condition of 
the poor; and he attacked the 
strongholds of the rich with a fine 
confidence in his means worthy of 
a Saint Simon. The prophet (and 
we have several at present) who 
merely bewails the present condi- 
tion of things, and pours out his 
scorn and indignation over our in- 
stitutions and ourselves, is liable 
to be much disturbed by the prac- 
tical question, What do you want? 
But Jims could tell you at once 
what he wanted, and back up his 
demands by an array of facts and 
figures, which lost none of their 
weight as you looked at the rough 
and powerful face, the shaggy white 
hair, and piercing eyes. 

Mr. Philip was in no danger of 
becoming a pupil of this fierce old 
man. He dared to dispute many 
of Jims’s facts ; and his smattering 
of college lore enabled him to see 
that Jims’s vehement logic was very 
often faulty. But Philip Drem liked 
to visit the old man to catch the 
infection of belief from him. It is 
something in these days to have the 
conviction that a man may achieve 
an actual good for his fellow men, 
by working at this or that piece of 
legislation, or even by demonstrat- 
ing the rottenness of this or that 
portion of our political system. 
Philip came from time to time to 
steal a little of that patriotic fire 
which Jims kept perpetually burn- 
ing on his domestic altar. But 
while the old man would have had 
him set our whole constitution in 
flames with it, as a rotten and 
effete thing, the young man only 
took it as a sort of torch to lighten 
his way and give confidence to his 
feet. You must look at his posi- 
tion before you see the necessity for 
his getting these occasional flashes 
ofinspiration. Young, strong, hand- 
some, rich, there was no necessity 
for his doing anything beyond en- 
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joying himself. But more import- 
ant than the natural wish for per- 
sonal enjoyment possessed by every 
healthy young man, was the univer- 
sal example of the people among 
whom he had been brought up, 
and with whom he associated. The 
young men of his acquaintance 
dismissed politics as a nuisance, 
and did not understand convic- 
tions about anything beyond the 
condition of horses, the quality of 
cigars, and the style of their femi- 
nine friends. The admirable theory 
of leaving well alone was the ob- 
vious principle on which the vast 
majority of the people around him 
fashioned their lives. They were 
not responsible for the condition of 
affairs out of doors ; they did their 
best in their own spheres, and let 
political men fight about parlia- 
mentary bills as they might. Even 
at Cambridge, where he fell in with 
a political clique, and became a theo- 
retical Radical, there were vague phi- 
losophic notions wandering hither 
and thither about the necessary re- 
sults of competition, the natural re- 
covery of the lost balance, the vir- 
tue of the stronger force, and so on. 
These and other influences, to be 
detailed hereafter, were hard to 
withstand. That he did withstand 
them at all was mainly owing to the 
impulse he received from James 
Lawson’s fervent faith ; but even in 
permitting himself to be warmed 
into something like a belief, he had 
to recognise the fact that Jims him- 
self was far from being infallible, 
and was on some points manifestly 
absurd. 

Jims received the two strangers 
into his parlour with the grave 
courtesy and dignity of a Highland 
chief. But he had no sooner heard 
from Philip the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they had visit- 
ed him, than he summoned Mrs. 
Lawson, who was downstairs in the 
kitchen. When the homely kind- 
faced Scotchwoman came up, Jims 
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confided the widow and her daugh- 
ter to her care, and bade her take 
them to her own room. He added 
in a whisper as they were going out: 

‘Leave them to themselves, gude- 
wife, and don’t you bother them wi’ 
your consolations. See that you put 
a Bible in the room, and dootless 
they'll find help there.’ 

When they had left, he turned 
with a sharp glance of inquiry to 
Philip. 

‘They’re no Romans, are they ?” 

‘I fancy not ; although there are 
a good many Catholics in Devon. 
I don’t suppose it matters much.’ 

‘Not to you o’ this generation, 
perhaps,’ said Jims, with something 
like a frown. ‘And so there’s an- 
other vessel wrecked. What was 
in her?’ 

‘Rum, probably, and sugar, and 
what not.’ 

‘Hadn't your fayther enough o’ 
rum and sugar and spices? I won- 
der, does he ever go down on his 
knees and ask God to give him an- 
other stomach ?” 

‘Well, I don’t suppose he in- 
tended eating any of the raw pro- 
duce of the Westmoreland.’ 

‘No; he wanted to hand the 
stuffs on to the people who adul- 
terate them for the poor, himself 
levying a pretty black-mail on them 
as they passed. Don’t you think 
it is a pretty trade, Mr. Philip— 
sitting at a desk and making hun- 
dreds of pounds by the scratching 
ofa pen? What does your father 
do for the world? He can’t make 
a shoe or a spoon ; he can’t help a 
blade of grass to grow ; he produces 
nothing ; but while other people are 
toiling and working and sweating, 
he sits at a table wi’ a quill pen in 
his hand, and grasps more money 
in a day than a score o’ them could 
do in a year.’ 

‘You are in one of your unrea- 
sonable moods to-night, Mr. Law- 
son,’ said Philip quietly. ‘I don’t 
admire my father’s trade, but I 
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fancy it is a good deal more neces- 
sary than the making of shoes or 
spoons. One might make shoes 
and spoons at home ; but when one 
has to import produce from abroad, 
there is expensive machinery need- 
ed, and people capable of running 
a great risk, for which they must 
be paid proportionately. But I sup- 
pose you are joking.’ 

A prophet never jokes. The 
sense of humour is fatal to pro- 
phecy ; and Jims, in every other 
way a thorough Scotchman, had 
not the faintest notion of humour. 

‘Unreasonable! Ay, unreason- 
able as Micah was unreasonable,’ 
he grumbled, ‘ when he said, “Woe 
to them that devise iniquity, and 
work evil upon their beds—when 
the morning is light they practise 
it, because it is in the power 0’ 
their hand. They covet fields, and 
take them by violence ; and houses, 
and take them away; so they op- 
press a man and his house, even a 
man and his heritage.”’ 

‘I don’t know whose fields my 
father has been coveting; and I 
think the heavier toll he lays upon 
the rum that passes through his 
hands, the better,’ said Philip. ‘But 
suppose you leave that aside, and 
tell me what we are to do for these 
two poor creatures upstairs. You 
have a couple of spare rooms, 
haven’t you?” 

* Ves.’ 

‘Let them to me for 50/. a-year, 
and allow Mrs, Seaford and her 
daughter to use them as long as 
they like. Will you?’ 

‘Mr. Philip,’ said Jims, with a 
touch of pride, ‘ if I am to be paid 
for offering the shelter of my roof 
to a widow and her child, it is 
time, I think, I should give up my 
talk about the things that are hap- 
pening around us.’ 

‘If you put it in that way, yes. 
I would not seek to bribe Jonah 
from going up against Nineveh ; 
but still I do not see why you 
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should not let me make a mercan- 
tile transaction of it. The habit 
runs in my family, if it does not in 
yours.’ 

‘We are sufficiently beholden to 
you already,’ said Jims, ‘for what 
you have done for our Alec. I hope 
you will say nothing more about 
this. Let a poor man have the 
dignity of his own house, and the 
privilege of offering its security to 
those who need it. If these two 
women are, as you say, without any 
means, you may do your share in 
getting them work of some kind 
or other, such as suits the dainty 
stomachs of people brought up 
genteelly who find themselves in 
poverty.’ 

‘Well,’ said the younger man, 
with a laugh, and stretching out 
his legs before him, ‘when I un- 
dertook to find lodgings for them, 
I did not contemplate accepting 
the responsibility of finding them 
the means of existence. But, upon 
my life, I don’t see what I could 
do better, by way of employment. 
I should have the pleasure of tan- 
gible results; and that is more 
than I am likely to get by writing 
pamphlets on the tenure of land, 
isn’t it, Mr. Lawson ?” 

‘Yes, when you write them the 
wrong way,’ growled Jims. 

It is needless to say that Jims 
went in for wholesale confiscation. 
The land belonged to the State ; 
and the State was bound to see 
that no fictitious theory of abso- 
lute ownership should be allowed 
to interfere with the rights of every 
subject to participation. 

‘ But,’ Philip would mildly urge, 
‘if a man invests his savings in 
land, as he might in consols, un- 
der the security granted by certain 
laws, and if the State resolve to 
abrogate these laws, is it not bound 
to give him compensation ? 

‘Why?’ Jims would ask, with 
face and eyes aglow. ‘If the State 
—that is, the whole of us—have 
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made a blunder, in heaven’s name 
let us rectify it, whoever suffers. 
And the land-owners have had the 
benefit of the blunder hitherto,’ he 
would add, with a bitter emphasis. 

Whatever effect Jims’s fierce the- 
ories had upon Mr. Philip, there 
can be no doubt about their hav- 
ing been a powerful alterative. If 
they did not give one new convic- 
tions, they shook up those one 
had in a far from Socratic man- 
ner; and many a time Philip was 
provoked into the malicious plea- 
sure of advancing some very milk- 
and-watery theory of popular rights, 
merely to observe Jims’s explosive 
scorn and anger. This was very 
wrong, doubtless ; but perhaps we 
are ceasing to reverence age as we 
ought to do. She-bears no longer 
interfere to teach our children re- 
spect for a bald head. 

There was a timid tap at the 
door, and Lilian Seaford stood 
hesitatingly at the entrance to the 
room. 

‘Mamma wishes to be alone,’ 
she said, ‘and so I have come 
downstairs.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right,’ said 
Jims. ‘Come in and sit by the 
fire. Where is my gude wife?’ 

‘She went to make some tea, 
I think,’ said the girl. 

‘Ay, ay. When women are in 
trouble, they are sure to fly to tea. 
Sit ye down in the arm-chair, and 
make yourself comfortable. You 
are young to meet wi’ so sore a 
trial; but young hearts are light, 
and get ower these things. No,’ 
he added suddenly, seeing that 
tears had sprung into the girl’s eyes, 
‘dinna think I blame you for’t. If 
you live long enough, you'll have 
plenty of trouble without wishin’ 
to multiply what you meet wi’ 
now. Think as little of it as you 
can, my lassie—that is my advice 
to you; and dinna blame your- 
self if you find your young heart 
gets more quickly over sorrow 
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than theirs who are older than 
you. You will see some day that 
life wasna given us to spend in 
vain lamentations and regret.’ 

The girl sat and stared va- 
cantly into the fire. The absence 
of her bonnet now revealed the 
plenteousness and beauty of her 
waving sun-brown hair, the rebel- 
lious folds of which were tightly 
banded down over the small neat 
head ; and the closely-fitting dress 
showed her slight, lissome figure, 
which was singularly well-formed, 
to be that of a girl of sixteen. 
Jims laid his hand tenderly and 
softly on the young girl’s head, 
and said, 

‘You maun be brave and bear 
up, my lassie, for you will have to 
help your mother and lighten her 
grief; and young shoulders were 
made to prop old arms. You 
maun show yourself a woman now, 
and maké some return for all she 
has done and suffered for you. And 
here comes your tea, which I sup- 
pose will be as welcome to you as 
to your elders.’ 

Mrs. Lawson, having already 
been to the lonely woman up- 
stairs, now carried the tray into 
the room herself, and made/a 
pretty display of biscuits, jam, 
marmalade, and the other deli- 
cacies peculiar to the afternoon 
meal of small households. Alec 
also came in, having arrived from 
the City; and so they all sat 
down to the table, Lilian Seaford 
instinctively drawing near the mo- 
therly woman who had spoken so 
kindly to her. 

The shadow of sudden death 
—that most pathetic of all the 
sacrifices demanded by human 
fate—still hung over them; yet 
Philip and Jims managed to in- 
troduce some cheerfulness into 
their talk, by way of beguiling the 
thoughts of the sensitive young 
girl beside them. They asked her 
questions about Devonshire, about 
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her first impressions of London, 
about what she had seen since her 
arrival. But she had seen scarcely 
anything. She and her mother had 
remained pretty much in their lodg- 
ings, waiting for him who was never 
to sail into port again. On one 
occasion, however, Lilian and her 
mother had gone to see the Tower, 
and the young girl’s recollections 
of the place seemed to be suffi- 
ciently sombre. 

‘I came away thinking of all 
the men and women who had 
been shut up within those great 
walls, and it made me very sad.’ 

‘ But don’t you think,’ said Philip, 
‘ that we pity those fine knights and 
ladies out of all reason ? When they 
were beheaded, that was bad for 
them, doubtless; but their mere 
confinement was nothing so painful 
as much that was happening all 
around to people who were free. 
Cceur-de-Lion in his German prison 
hadn’t half so bad a time of it as 
any ordinary nursery-maid who has 
to suffer from the tempers of four 
or five children. Poets bewailed 
his captivity, and whole nations 
offered him sympathy ; and yet it 
seems to me that he was remark- 
ably well off, compared with most 
other people.’ 

‘But he had been led to expect 
better, said Lilian. ‘If he had 
been born a nurserymaid, he would 
have put up with the children, and 
not thought it much ofa hardship.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Philip, with a 
laugh, ‘he would still have retained 
his own nature under these other 
circumstances, and become the ter- 
ror of the servants’ hall.’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ said Jims; ‘a brutal 
temper that gets a costermonger 
six months’ hard labour for thrash- 
ing his wife, wins glory for a king 
when he falls out with some of his 
neighbours, and gets all his people 
to back him in the quarrel. You 
put vice on a higher platform, and 
it becomes an heroic virtue.’ 
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‘You fancy, then,’ said Philip, 
‘that if Mary Queen of Scots had 
been born a maid-of-all-work she 
would have fallen in love with an 
organ-grinder, and earned no more 
glory than a dismissal ?” 

But Jims, although a Presby- 
terian and a Radical, was also a 
Scotchman, and did not like this 
ugly parody of the relations existing 
between Mary and Rizzio. He 
dropped the question of the differ- 
ent lights which circumstance 
throws upon the same nature and 
the same action, and chose instead 
to speak to Lilian of what she ought 
to do in the event of her and her 
mother making Hampstead their 
permanent home. The girl ex- 
hibited a prudence and sense in 
replying tothese remarks which one 
would scarcely have expected from 
her ; and it was only at times that 
Philip observed her sudden with- 
drawal from the conversation, as 
she relapsed into a trance-like fixity 
of vision, which impressed him as 
something strange, new, almost 
terrible. The girl seemed to see 
nothing and hear nothing. The 
large violet-blue eyes were intently 
fixed upon some insignificant ob- 
ject ; and then, after a few seconds, 
or even minutes, you saw her re- 
cover herself with an effort and a 
start, as if she were forcing herself 
awake. Then she looked around, 
as if she had newly come into a 
strange room, among strange peo- 
ple, and as if some concentration 
were necessary before she could 
take up the thread of their talk. 

Philip sat there until nearly nine 
o'clock ; and then he left. When 
he went outside, it was a clear star- 
lit night, with the moon just begin- 
ning to show herself in the south ; 
and as he had effectually done him- 
self out of his dinner, he resolved 
to walk all the way down to Park- 
lane, there being nothing better for 
him to do. 

When he arrived there, instead 
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of going at once into his father’s 
house—a large stone-built mansion 
near the Oxford-street end of the 
lane—he walked down to the front 
of the considerably smaller resi- 
dence inhabited by Major Delaney, 
his wife, and niece. ‘There was the 
drawing-room window, at which he 
had been standing that forenoon 
along with Mary Thormanby, when 
the envious demon who dogs the 
footsteps of lovers hurried them 
into bitter speech and an angry 
parting. A dull red light came 
through the curtains inside the 
French window ; and he heard the 
sound of music. It was Mary, who 
was playing a march he knew well. 
He was familiar with every chord 
in it; but now, as he heard it from 
a distance, there was less of stately 
and measured triumph in it, and 
more of the sadness and tenderness 
of parting. Perhaps she, too, was 
thinking of him as she played— 
perhaps remembering her attitude 
of the morning with some com- 
punction, and wishing for a few 
words of reconciliation and kind- 
ness. Should he enter? The Ma- 
jor and his wife scorned ceremony, 
where a rich young gentleman was 
concerned. He had taken greater 
liberties with social custom in their 
house, without rebuke. Perhaps 
Mary would thank him with her 
wonderful gray eyes, and give him 
a flower in token of forgiveness. 
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What suddenly upset Mr. Philip’s 
present mood it would be hard to 
say. Buthesuddenly muttered some- 
thing which had a wicked sound, 
turned on his heel, and, with a 
bitter laugh at his own folly, walked 
rapidly up the lane and entered 
his own house. 

Somewhat later on that night 
Lilian Seaford was awoke by a 
strange cry. Hastily starting up, 
she became aware that the room 
was full of moonlight, that streamed 
in from the small window ; and this 
light showed her her mother, sitting 
in the bed beside her, with an un- 
earthly whiteness on her face, and 
a ghastly fixity in her eyes. 

‘ There, there !’ cried the woman, 
pointing to the window, ‘don’t you 
see it, Lilian? don’t you see it ?— 
the ship is heaving over, and they 
are crying for help! Why does the 
wind howl so? for nobody will hear. 
See, Lilian, see !—the waves—the 
waves—the waves—and, O my God, 
he has gone down !’ 

‘Mamma, mamma, what do you 
mean?’ cried the frightened girl. 

The woman’s eyes gradually lost 
that wild intensity ; she began to 
tremble violently, and then she 
seemed to become aware of her 
daughter’s presence. With a great 
shudder of fear, she drew the girl 
towards her, and burst into a flood 
of tears, as she held her close to her 
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AFTER A MYTH. 
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Wuat did I want? Well, a snug 
old-fashioned place near a station, 
containing nine or ten rooms, with 
a garden—a garden, not an oblong 
piece of ground large enough for a 
cat-walk—plenty of fresh air, light, 
cheerful, and at a moderate rent— 
say forty pounds per annum. I 
named it to Cribb, my friend in the 
Treasury, and he said I should 
find just the thing out in St. John’s- 
wood. I told Harris, the man 
who didn’t get on as a surgeon, but 
now writes cutting reviews in the 
Scarifier, and he recommended 
me to try Bethnal-green. But I did 
not care for the sound of the Wood 
or the Green ; so I went and spoke 
to Littleboy, who is supposed by his 
friends to know everything. Little- 
boy asked me if I did not wish I 
might get it; and I said I did. 
‘Such places are hard to get hold 
of near London,’ he said; ‘ you 
must advertise.’ 

I advertised—once, and did not 
get a single answer ; so determin- 
ing to act, I went down railway 
after railway, to find that in every 
direction the speculative builder 
has run riot, like a horrible kind of 
coral insect, in the once pacific 
green sea of verdure dotted with 
village islands, raising shoal after 
shoal and reef after reef of unfin- 
ished streets and hollow carcasses, 
and then going off to begin build- 
ing somewhere else. 

My pleasant cottage-like ideas 
faded away one by one—the blush- 
ing apple-trees, the scent-laden 
lilacs and hawthorns, the golden- 
showered laburnums—to give place 
to bricks and mortar. Rurality 


was represented by stucco—lep- 


rous-looking stucco, that peeled off 
house-fronts—pleasant green lanes 
by new roads ploughed by builders’ 
carts. There was a pile of new 
wood here, a brick-kiln there ; this 
eligible land was to be let on a 
building lease for ninety-nine years; 
till I came to the conclusion that 
there was not a scrap of ineligible 
ground anywhere within twenty 
miles of town. Streets, streets, 
streets; new, damp-looking, and 
raw, till I asked myself how far it 
would be necessary to go before 
really reaching the country. For 
the builders seem like boys play- 
ing at leap-frog: one runs a little 
way out of town and lays a back, 
when another builder takes it, and 
lays another (brick) back a little 
farther out; and so they go on, 
farther and farther, till they grow 
reckless, and take wild leaps, indulg- 
ing in strange extravagances, such 
as give to the land an unwhole- 
some bleared appearance most for- 
bidding to the eye. 

I wore out a pair of boots and 
my patience, and then went to my 
hotel, and thought that I should 
have gone first to a house-agent’s. 

The next day I went to one of 
these gentlemen. ‘Country resi- 
dence, ten rooms and garden? 
Plenty of such places! Byford, 
near Reading; most convenient ; 
conservatory, stabling, garden well 
stocked ; rent, one hundred and fifty, 
on lease. Too high a rental ?— 
Jackson, show the gentleman the 
photos of those semis at Wooden- 
green.—Close to Muzzle-hill ; fine 
prospect ; charming view.’ 

I took a card, and went to look 
at one of the ‘semis’ at Wooden- 
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green, and gazed upon the fine 
prospect—bricks! Uponthecharm- 
ing view—more building! The 
houses seemed to have been built 
upon the principle of trying how 
small a piece of land could be 
utilised for the purpose of raising 
thereon a couple of residences. 
The rooms were blank, damp, new, 
painty, mortary, and dreary, and 
about half as pleasant as those in 
a decent London street. 

I advertised again in another 
newspaper, and this time I received 
twenty-two answers, twenty of which 
related to ‘semi-detached’ villas, 
which are all, as a rule, built upon 
the same principle, and are cot- 
tages with high-sounding names: 
the front and back parlours being 
yclept dining- and drawing-rooms, 
the half-underground front kitchen 
being the breakfast-room, and the 
little cupboard over the front pass- 
age the bath-room. 

I looked at a great many semi- 
detached villas, and amongst other 
things I learned that a strip of raw 
land, 65 ft. by 24 ft., blushing with 
red brick-bats, and powdered with 
lime, was a garden ; that ‘a garden 
well stocked with fruit-trees’ was 
the same, dug up, and planted 
with ten gooseberry bushes at two 
shillings per dozen, and one very 
spidery black-currant; that ‘ charm- 
ing scenery’ did not mean any- 
thing; that ‘suburban’ was the 
very reverse ; that ‘eligible’ had 
merely reference to the landlord, 
the tenant being excluded ; that 
house-agents must have descended 
from a colony of Cretans, with 
tongues attuned to any measure— 
long especially ; that ‘ semi - de- 
tached villas’ are springes to catch 
London woodcocks; and that at 
the end of a fortnight’s hard toil I 
was as far from my object as ever. 

‘I shall take apartments some- 
where up Great Gaunt-street way,’ 
I said ; ‘ and the children must go 
for walks in Felinia-square.’ 


‘But here is another letter,’ said 
my wife ; ‘it came this afternoon. 
“To be let, with immediate pos- 
session, a pleasant detached coun- 
try residence, containing dining- 
room, drawing-room, breakfast- 
room, and five bedrooms; the usual 
offices, stable, lawn, plantation, 
shrubbery, and good well-stocked 
kitchen-garden. Has been the re- 
sidence of a surgeon for the last 
ten years. There is good fishing 
and boating on the Towey’— 

‘Why, it’s—yes—North Wales. 
Nine miles from Thllwmllwnwd. 
H’m! nice easy distance from Lon- 
don ; but tempting, too, at twenty- 
five pounds a-year.’ 

I studied the advertisements in 
the morning papers, and spent 
postage-stamps uncounted. I flew 
off by early trains to out-of-the-way 
stations, so as to be the first appli- 
cant for some tempting place an- 
nounced as ‘to let,’ situated a 
‘short walk’ from the station— 
‘short walks’ averaging from two 
to seven miles. House - agents’ 
measure, too, proved to be rather 
peculiar as regards pedestrianism ; 
ten minutes’ walk being two miles ; 
a quarter of an hour’s, three miles ; 
and so on. And at the end of 
some of these walks I found most 
charming abodes in the middle of 
cleared spots in forests and wild 
spaces on Surrey commons, all 
heath and bilberry, breezy in sum- 
mer; but in winter—I shudder as 
I think of the cheerful spot I vi- 
sited, situated ‘three mile an’ a 
narf from everywheres,’ as a jocu- 
lar porter at the station told me. 

I sat down at last, fully under 
the impression that I had been 
hunting a myth ; that the pleasant 
country cottage, standing in its 
own little grounds, and with fruit- 
trees planted ten or twenty years 
back, was an article so scarce that 
it was spoken-for six deep, its 
rarity, too, having caused it to run 
up in value to an incredible extent. 
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‘What’s the good of burying 
yourself out in the waste lands and 
morasses ?” says Smith. ‘ Why don’t 
you take such a place as this ? 

Trains run every quarter of an 
hour past Smith, who lives in a 
grove, number so-and-so, such-and- 
such a park; but where you see 
naught but groves of chimney-pots, 
and listen to the last new music- 
hall lunacy ground upon some hor- 
rible organ. No; I don’t like 
Smith’s grove ; I’d rather live in a 
street— Fleet, for instance—and 
listen to the roar of the rushing 
river which drowns the most power- 
ful organ ever ground. 








Old Loves. 


Littleboy asked me the other 
day if I'd taken my truly rural 
abode yet, and advocated veloci- 
pedes for the to-and-fro journey. 
I said I’d think about it. Cnbb 
says that he saw a bill up in 
Eaton-square, which was as good 
as the country, but couldn’t say 
whether the house could be got for 
forty. ‘ You might try, you know.’ 
While Harris, of the Scarifier— 
well, it’s hardly worth while to give 
his remark, since it may be con- 
ceived that it was suave in the 
extreme, and would only be in- 
teresting to those in search of a 
house. 


OLD LOVES. 





WatkING beside a brook to-day, 
By the plains of sunny June, 

I thought of the girl who had loved me once, 
When life was all in tune. 


Gazing into the brook, I saw 
Her face as it looked of old; 
The smiling lips that were rosy once, 
With kisses that now are cold. 


Listening beside the brook, I heard 
Her laugh and quick replies; 

Sparkling within its sheen I saw 
The light of her glorious eyes. 


Stooping beside the brook, I said, 
‘O brook, with song and whirl, 

You can bring me back all my old vain dream, 
But never that darling girl! 
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A RUN down to the coast, a sniff 
of sea-air, and a bathe are not bad 
refreshers and restoratives after 
hard work and anxiety in London; 
at least I thought so, as I started 
from Victoria with a headache, a 
leather bag, and a firm intention of 
spending a day at the Warden at 
Dover. The slow early train which 
conveyed me and my accompani- 
ments stopped at every station, the 
names of which the porters loudly 
proclaimed by zoological noises, 
probably intelligible to themselves, 
but not to my ears suggestive of 
any British locality. Boys with 
shrill voices endeavoured to per- 
suade me to purchase the morning 
papers, and thrust funny cartoons 
under my nose; others proposed 
complicated exchanges of periodi- 
cal literature ; but I turned a deaf 
ear and a vacant eye to the temp- 
ters, and even rejected the proffered 
conversation of a corpulent gentle- 
man sitting opposite, with a red 
face and a nose at a white heat, 
who informed me that it was a fine 
sunny morning, but rather misty— 
a meteorological fact which had not 
escaped my observation ; but as I 
wished to repose my fragile frame, 
and to soothe my nervous system, 
I had no desire for discussion. 

The country on either side the 
line looked peaceful and green, and 
the rows of reapers in the wooded 
fields, getting in a late harvest, 
formed a pleasant contrast to the 
strings of London scavengers whom 
I had just left sweeping up the pu- 
trid dust of Piccadilly. 

As we got farther on and passed 
some small towns on the coast, my 
intentions respecting the Warden 
began to waver, and I had thoughts 
of shunning its complicated meats 


and iced wines, and the piebald 
company of the fable-d’héte. 1 was 
always easily shunted from my pro- 
jects by slight obstacles or counter- 
attractions, having, no particular 
‘line’ of my own. 

Shortly before entering Dover, the 
engine was seized with an internal 
derangement, which caused a stop- 
page and increased the uncertainty 
of my proceedings. 

During this delay, my first plan 
was finally annihilated by the se- 
ductions of the quaint little town 
where we were detained. Its old 
red-brick houses glowed in the sun- 
light, and the smooth expanse of 
the Channel, extended before me, 
studded with sails of all colours 
hanging lazily in the golden mist 
of a September morning, decided 
me to stay. 

‘Open the door, guard!’ I 
shouted ; ‘ I’ll get out here.’ 

And leaving my headache and my 
morning’s intentions in the carriage, 
I seized my bag, passed rapidly 
through the small deserted station, 
and entered the narrow streets of 
the town. 

The houses, which were low and 
irregular, contained shops for the 
sale of ship’s stores and sailors’ 
clothing. Complete suits of oil-skin 
armour, with shining ‘ sou’-westers,’ 
were hung in rows over the doors, 
like the preserved pirates in chains 
which formerly ornamented our 
coasts in the ‘ dear old times’ we 
are so often told to regret; when 
Tyburn tree was so rich in blos- 
soms, that it was feared the supply 
of rope would fail— 


‘ Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn 
die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply. 


Rich bunches of ‘bluchers’ and 
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woollen gloves without fingers, re- 
sembling the fruit of some gigantic 
banana, adorned the shop-fronts ; 
while bales of blue serge and pil- 
lars of red night-caps obstructed 
the entrance. And, from the pun- 
gent odour with which the sur- 
rounding atmosphere was impreg- 
nated, I concluded that red-herrings 
and strong butter were to be had 
within. ‘ 

Half-way up the principal street, 
behind a railing, stood an old 
church, with a burial-ground at its 
back sloping down to a stony 
beach, against which the smooth 
waters of the Channel rippled and 
murmured incessantly. 

The shingle was dotted with cap- 
stans, storehouses roofed with old 
punts turned keel upwards, linen 
and nets spread out to dry, and 
groups of sailors sitting under the 
shade of boats now lying quietly 
on the shore, but whose burly build 
and solid sides spoke of shipwrecks 
in the winter sea and many a strug- 
gle through the storm. 

I sat down, and gradually fell 
into a pleasant dream of hazy re- 
collections and dissolving views, 
to which the roar of London streets 
still ringing in my ears, mingled 
with the silvery sound of the waves, 
made what is called ‘ appropriate 
music.’ These lulling melodies 
were soon interrupted by a peal of 
bells from the church, which roused 
me from my agreeable reverie. 

Upon making inquiries of an in- 
telligent inhabitant as to the cause 
of the disturbance, I found that the 
noise was the precursor of a wed- 
ding, which was about to be ‘ cele- 
brated’ at the church behind the 
railing. 

I had often read stories culmi- 
nating in matrimony, which was 
said to lead to living happily ‘ ever 
after,’ and I had perused the inter- 
esting details which usually precede 
the ‘decree nisi ;’ but never having 
witnessed the ceremony which pro- 
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duces such opposite results, I pro- 
ceeded to the church. 

‘It’s only one of our boatmen, 
sir—-one of our seafaring folks,’ re- 
marked a sailor standing at the 
door, removing—to facilitate ex- 
pectoration—a pipe from a large 
mouth bordered with spots of so- 
lidified tobacco-juice. ‘ The girl’s 
a good-looking lass, though—you'll 
like to see her. She’s a tidy craft— 
we call her Pretty Poll down here. 
What a sight of fellows has been 
in love along o’ her! Shewas always 
changing ’em; but she’scaught now, 
anyhow.’ 

These hints excited my curiosity, 
and I entered. The wedding was 
‘on.’ 

The broad back of the bride- 
groom and the pretty waist of the 
bride, as they knelt, first caught 
my eye. 

He seemed to take the affair as 
coolly as if he had been splicing a 
rope or scraping a spar. The lady 
seemed impressed by the solemnity 
which surrounded her. She was not 
by any means one of the common 
objects of the sea-shore. Her dark 
hair, bright cheeks, and white teeth 
gave her the appearance of a Bou- 
logne fish-girl, with deep-blue eyes 
soft and dreamy. Her figure, 
though inclined to fatness, was 
graceful and well proportioned, and 
her hand as she held it out to re- 
ceive the ring, though rather dark in 
colour, was small and well shaped. 

My friend with the pipe was 
right; she was decidedly a very 
pretty girl, or, as he called her, ‘a 
tidy craft.’ 

She was dressed in silk for the 
occasion ; but in spite of her smart 
attire she looked subdued, and her 
face had a thoughtful and rather 
sad expression—not unusual, I am 
informed, at weddings. 

The marriage was soon over, and 
she left the church leaning rather 
clumsily on the arm of her lord. 
As they walked through the church- 
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yard, amongst the simple but well- 
kept graves, I observed that the 
burly boatman and his fair-eyed 
partner stopped before one of the 
mounds, which was distinguished 
by a plain wooden cross. 

This littlke monument was not 
new, but showed the wear and 
wasting of more than one winter. 

They only paused for a moment, 
but it was long enough to give me 
another glance at the bride’s face 
as she turned partly round; and 
her blue eyes resting on the cross 
had a look so mournful and pensive, 
that I fancied, if I had been nearer, 
I might have seen a tear steal down 
her cheek. 

The little group of people soon 
dispersed, and I lost sight of them. 
The church was locked up and the 
churchyard deserted, except by 
some boys, who began a game of 
hide-and-seek amongst the tombs, 
and a few idle sailors, who seemed 
to find the grave-stones cool and 
comfortable seats on a hot day. 

It is touching to find that our 
usefulness does not always end 
with ‘life. 

I spent some hours lazily on the 
shingle, throwing pebbles into the 
water, and watching the rings as 
they rippled to the land or died 
away out to sea, till the cravings of 
a sharpened appetite drove me to 
the nearest inn. It was not in any 
respect like the Warden, but it was 
able to supply my frugal wants in 
the usual British fashion. 

When the sun was sinking in the 
west, casting long shadows upon 
the shore and tinging the white 
sails with red, I lit a cigar and 
strolled out along the sea, away 
from the town. ‘The rows and ter- 
races of brick ceased; the houses 
first became semi-detached—then 
detached—then straggling ; and I 
soon came to the last cottage. 

It was surrounded by a gar- 
den a few yards wide, which had 
at one time been carefully orna- 
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mented with paths of sifted shingle, 
large nodules of flint, shells, and 
other homely decorations. But it 
was now neglected; the borders 
were overgrown, the flowers dead, 
and patches of long tangled grass 
reminded me of a forgotten grave. 
Two small windows in the cottage 
overlooked the beach, and reflected 
the rays of the evening sun. ‘The 
whitewashed walls sloped to the 
eastward, as if they had yielded to 
the winds that had blown against 
them for more than a century, while 
the thatch on the roof was dry and 
shining. 

The door stood open, and I 
looked in. The outer room served 
as a boatman’s store-house, and was 
nearly full of boat’s gear. Old sails, 
blocks and tackles, and tar-brushes 
were numerous ; coils of rope hung 
on the walls, together with oil-skin 
coats, lanterns, pots of pitch, and 
nets in various states of repair; 
while the floor was strewn with bro- 
ken oars and pieces of drift-wood, 
probably cast up during the gales 
that sweep that dreary coast every 
winter. 

The inner room was clean and 
neat ; some nautical pictures hung 
over the mantelpiece, and a clock 
with a melancholy face ticked in 
the corner. 

Though the weather was hot, a 
fire was burning, or rather smould- 
ering, in a little stove, by the side 
of which stood a vacant chair. As 
I entered, an old man, who sat at 
the window, looking listlessly out 
to sea, raised his eyes. 

‘Will you let me take a light, 
my friend ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir, said he, rising 
and stirring the coals in the ship’s 
stove, the chimney-pipe of which 
passed out of one of the windows. 

The old man, as he stood up, 
looked very much like the cottage 
he lived in. In his day he had been 
upright and strong; but age, hard 
work, and rough weather had bent 
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him earthward. His silvery hair 
was dry and thin like the thatch, 
and his gray dreamy eyes reflected 
the sunlight, and seemed to be 


‘ With his heart, and that was far away.’ 


I asked him if he lived all alone. 

‘I do now, sir, since my old 
woman died — two year ago come 
Christmas.’ 

‘Don’t you feel dull all by your- 
self?’ 

‘It zs very lonely, like; but I 
don’t care to see people much now 
—they’re all so busy with their own 
concerns. I was busy, too, sir, ovce.’ 

Here the old fellow hung his 
head and sighed. As he paused, I 
answered that there were many 
people who were not altogether 
taken up with their own afiairs, 
and who would be glad to come 
and cheer him up and chat with 
him. 

‘ Well, sir, the parson does come 
to me sometimes. He is a kind 
man, and was good to me in my 
trouble—I like to hear Azs step on 
the door. He don’t talk one to 
death. He tells me what I can un- 
derstand—for I’m no scholar—he 
tells me we shall meet up above 
with those we’ve been parted from 
down here.’ 

He seemed quite overcome by 
the few words he had said, and his 
eyes were full of tears as he turned 
to the window, and stood for some 
time gazing silently out to sea. 

How I pitied this solitary man 
in his old age, bereft of his help- 
mate! He seemed so sad, and yet 
so resigned and hopeful. I felt a 
great wish to hear something more 
of his life; but I did not like to 
press him to tell me his story just 
then, so I continued puffing my 
cigar in silence, to give him time 
to recover his serenity. 

After a long pause he began 
again, and I listened. 

‘This time two years ago, sir, 
my great trouble came upon me; 
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I can’t get over it, and never shall 
now. Every time the fall of the 
year comes round, and the leaves 
begin to drop, and the wind to roar 
at night, I seem to live it all over 
again,’ 

‘It is two years, is it, since your 
poor wife died ?’ 

‘It is two years, sir, since my 
wife and my boy Joe and me lived 
here all together. ‘Them two boats 
as you see a little way down the 
beach were ours then. We had a 
third too, a “ galley punt ;” but I’ve 
sold them two now, for I shall 
never go afloat again. My boy and 
I could get a good living out of 
them. There was not much doing 
in summer time, nor yet in smooth 
weather, but we used to go out with 
the lines or the nets; and some- 
times we'd make a good take of 
mackerel, and sell many score of 
them to the London people. And 
so we rubbed along ; and now and 
then Joe would get a job to pilot 
a vessel up Channel. 

‘The summer is always our hard 
time. It’s our winter, you see, sir ; 
and we are more likely to khock 
at the workhouse-door at midsum- 
mer than we are at Christmas. 

‘We are not like the shore-going 
people. We reap our harvest off 
the sea, and the rougher it is the 
better crops we get, you know. 

‘ Joe was a first-rate seaman and 
a regular pilot he was, and as fine 
a lad as ever stepped on the fore- 
castle ofa ship. He was but twenty- 
four, and I never saw the like of 
him, though he was my son—and 
a good son too, to his old mother 
and me. He had never given us 
a day’s trouble in all his life ; and, 
Lor’, how we did love that boy, 
sir! he was our all—our all, he 
was ! 

‘There was not a boatman nor 
a pilot in the Channel as could 
come near him. He knew the 
coast all about as well as he- did 
the path up to this cottage-door. 
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He could take a vessel anywhere. 
If he missed his port and was 
driven to leeward, he knew what 
to do—where he could anchor, all 
the shoals and tides and currents, 
and all the rest of it; and as for 
handling a boat, it was a sight to 
see Joe in a gale of wind. He was 
always first when there was a job 
to be had. And whenever that 
bell out yonder used to ring—I 
mean the bell that calls together 
a crew to man the lifeboat—he was 
first into her when there was a 
chance of saving life, and nothing 
to be got by it but perhaps to lose 
his own. Ah, there’s many a poor 
fellow would be floating about on 
his face now in the green water if 
it hadn’t a-been for Joe. 

* He was our only child, sir, and 
he loved his old mother and me, 
he did, and worked hard for us 
both. He didn’t care a bit for 
himself. He was always wanting 
me to stay ashore. “Father,” he 
used to say, “you're getting too 
old for rough water. You must lay 
up. You shall do the summer work 
and leave the winter to me.” But 
though I knew Joe would have 
worked till he dropped for us, I 
wasn’t the man to give up—though 
I was old—as long as I could keep 
going. 

‘We got through many hard sum- 
mers and long spells of what folks 
call fine weather, till the sky began 
to look dark and the rain to drive 
and the wind to roar; then the 
ships would run up Channel and 
signal for pilots, want anchors and 
chains and all kinds of gear. Then 
our good time would begin—they 
couldn’t do without us then. Joe 
and I and two or three more of us 
used to put off through the surf, 
and many a good bit of work we’ve 
had o’ winter nights, and shared 
sometimes five, or maybe ten, 
pound a man. A few jobs like 
that, you know, would help to keep 
us through the dull time. 


‘Well, sir, it was one day in 
September, as it might be now. 
We'd had smooth weather for near 
two months, there was nothing 
doing. Joe and a lot more of ’em 
was lying about the beach in the 
sun, grumbling dreadful. 

“Curse this fine weather, father ; 
if it lasts much longer, it will be the 
ruin of us. No ships coming up 
Channel. Those that do don’t want 
us; they’d rather find their own 
way about than pay for a pilot. If 
they’ve got one aboard and want 
to land him, they'll send him ashore 
in their own boat rather than give 
us a chance of earning a shilling 
or two. I call that sneaking, I 
do. Then in winter, when they’ve 
sprung a leak or have got upon 
the sand and want help, they’ll 
pretty nigh go on their knees to 
us then, they will. Sunshine in 
the day and moonlight at night, and 
a light breeze, is a bad look-out, 
ain’t it, father ?” 

“Never mind, my boy,” says I. 
“Don’t you curse no weather ; it 
all comes from God Almighty ; if 
it ain’t good for us, it’s good for 
others. We can’t have it all our 
own way.” 

‘ Then Joe would say, “It’s only 
for you and mother as I want work. 
I can’t abide to see you put to it 
for every pipe of tobacco as if you 
couldn’t afford it.” And then he’d 
set up whistling, and he’d go off 
to see Mary Scott. He was in love 
with her, and had been for many 
years; and the old mother and I 
used to think he’d make her a good 
husband, and that she was in luck 
—though we didn’t somehow care 
much about her. She wasn’t stanch 
enough for such a steady good lad 
as our Joe ; but he did not think so. 
They had been children together, 
and had never been apart since 
they used to go out with their bare 
feet to look for mussels on the 
rocks, or far away on the sand at 
low tide to dig for bait for the 
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lines. She always said she never 
would have no one but him. But 
as she grew up, the old mother 
and I thought she did not care so 
much for our boy, and seemed to 
be “on” with Tom Williams. Well, 
Tom is a fine fellow too, and a 
friend of my son’s. They worked 
together for ten years or more, and 
never fell out once. They were 
both in the lifeboat on that wild 
night when the Indiaman came a- 
shore at Dungeness, and the French 
Chasse Marée was on the Good- 
wins, burning blue lights and tar- 
barrels, and going to pieces fast. 
Tom nearly lost his life that time, 
for he got washed out of the life- 
boat just as they had taken the 
last Frenchman on board. But Joe 
caught him by the arm as he was 
going to make his last dive, and 
held on like a vice. 

“T wouldn’t have let Tom go, 
father,” says he; “no, not if he’d 
pulled me overboard too. I'd have 
died first.” 

*O, he was a brave lad, sir! 

* Well, it came to the 10th of Sep- 
tember, the weather had changed 
to a regular Channel gale— blowing 
hard. The sky was dark, the sea 
the colour of lead, and running 
high—rain and sleet driving right 
across you. I was ill, I was then, 
and my old woman wouldn’t let me 
go out to sea ; so I lay-by for a day 
or two. 

‘ We were all ready with the gear 
in the boats, and Joe and the crew, 
four on ’em altogether, was watch- 
ing night and day. I was at the 
window here with the glass to my 
eye, looking at every ship through 
the haze as she hove in sight. 
About an hour after daylight in the 
morning, Joe sprang up and sang 
out, “ Look, father! there’s a brig 
with a flag at the fore!” That 
means that they want a pilot, you 
know, sir. Whenever a ship hoists 
a flag at the foretopmast - head, 
you'll see the men run out like 
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mad, and tear down the beach with 
the boats into the surf in a mo- 
ment. A vessel always takes the 
first pilot that comes out to her; 
and if you’re not quick, you don’t 
get nothing. 

‘In a second they had loosed 
the galley-punt and run her down 
the shingle; the men sprang in, 
and I saw Joe give her the last 
shove-off and leap in at the stern, 
with the water running off his great 
boots. As soon as they were clear 
of the shore, they hoisted their sail 
and tore through the sea towards 
the brig. George Bell’s lugger was 
only a little way astern of them ; 
but the other sailed closer to the 
wind, and I could see Joe would 
board the brig first. 

‘I stood with the glass watching 
his boat from this window—just as 
I stand now, sir. There’s the glass 
on the mantelpiece. My old wife 
was looking out too, poor soul! 
Says I, “ I think Joe has got rather 
too much canvas.” I was always 
nervous when I wasn’t along with 
him, though he was a better boat- 
man than I was; but we couldn’t 
bear him out of our sight, neither 
of us. 

‘ The galley-punt was well ahead 
of the lugger, but she seemed to 
plunge into the waves. She did 
not rise as I should have liked to 
see her; and, Lor’, how she did 
roll! first over to windward, and 
then she’d catch the gale and bow 
down tother side. It did make 
me shake. But Joe was at the 
helm, sir, and I felt that he knew 
what to be at. Still I couldn't help 
wishing I was there myself. The 
young uns are so eager like. She 
was well out to sea now; and 
sometimes when she was down in 
the hollows, I couldn’t see anything 
of her. Next minute, up she’d come 
again, and I got sight of them all. 
There were four in her. I could 
make out my boy at the tiller quite 
plain with the red-woollen hand- 
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kerchief the mother had made him. 
He had it round his mouth, for it 
was bitter cold ; and there was Jim 
Bolter holding the sheet in his 
hands, with a turn round the cleet. 

‘Sometimes they were gunwale 
under, and it made my heart jump 
into my mouth; but I didn’t say 
nothing to the wife, you know. Joe 
had a steady hand. He would be 
sure to carry on just enough and 
no more, and to luff her up in time. 
Jim was a good seaman too; he’d 
ease off at the right moment, with- 
out losing too much way, so as to 
miss the job; for the lugger was 
close behind them. It was a regu- 
lar chase, and, as I told you be- 
fore, sir, it’s the first as gets it. 

‘ They were fast nearing the brig, 
and I wondered how they would 
get aboard of her in such a sea; 
for she was a Spaniard, and they 
are not over-handy in rough wea- 
ther. We don’t like Spaniards, any 
of us about here: they’re no good. 
When you’ve done your work, they 
won’t pay you. They’ll stick a knife 
into you if they get a chance; and 
if they don’t want you, they'll drive 
a handspike or an oar through the 
bottom of your boat and sink it. 
They’re a bad lot. 

‘Joe’s boat was within two cables’ 
lengths of the brig, and I drew my 
breath more easy, when suddenly 
the glass nearly fell from my hands. 
I began to shake all over. 

“Mother!” I cried; “O mo- 
ther !” 

‘My old woman ran to my side. 

“What is it, John ?—what is it? 
Tell me !” 

‘I tried to steady myself to look 
again; but I reeled from side to 
side: everything swam before me. 
It was all in a second. I don’t 
know what had happened—whether 
the sheet had fouled, or what it 
was ; but the galley-punt had cap- 
sized. I saw her heel over to lee- 
ward, and instead of righting her- 
self, she seemed to settle down. 
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The peak of the sail showed above 
water for a moment, and then there 
was nothing to be seen—nothing 
more. The cold gray sea had 
closed over all. 

“She’s gone, mother—gone! It’s 
all over !” 

“QO John! mercy on us! 
no! not gone, is she ?” 

‘Poor thing! I thought she would 
have died that minute. She was as 
white as a ghost. 

* Look again, John ; look again! 
O, quick !” 

‘But I could not look straight. 
I was near mad. I tried to steady 
the glass. The galley-punt was 
gone: not a stick of her to be 
seen, and nothing over her but the 
driving spray and the foaming 
waves—nothing, nothing but death. 

‘I tried hard to hold the glass 
straight, and I got sight of the lug- 
ger with brave George Bell on 
board. ‘That gave me hope. 

“The lugger has come up with 
them,” says I. “Thank Heaven, 
George will get them; I know he 
will, mother.” 

‘I tried to speak certain for the 
poor old woman’s sake, for she 
seemed like to die; but I feared it 
was a bad job myself. Anyhow, I 
plucked up courage, and kept look- 
ing out as well as I could. George’s 
boat was fetching about in the 
storm, trying to save some of them. 

* My heart was up ready to choke 
me: I couldn’t breathe. My wife 
wanted to take the glass from my 
hand to look herself; but, Lor’, she 
couldn’t kave held it a minute, and 
her eyes were so wild, I don’t be- 
lieve they saw at all. 

“No, Mary,” says I, “I must 
look. You pray God to help us.” 

‘I could see the lugger’s main- 
sail shaking in the wind, and her 
crew lean over the side and get 
something in. It was a man. 

“ Have they got Aim, John? 
have they got him? Tellme! How 
many are saved ?” 


No, 
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‘I couldn’t answer, sir; I couldn’t 
draw my breath. I knew they had 
got one—only one. It was too far 
and too thick to see who it was. 

‘They kept away again, and I 
thought some of the crew clutched 
at something over the stern; but 
they didn’t take anybody in that 
time. 

‘The poor mother was crying 
and wringing her hands like a mad 
woman. 

“Cheer up, mate,” I says; 
“cheer up. They have got one; 
there is one chance for us out of 
four. Lord have mercy on us, 
Mary !” 

‘What misery we felt then, sir! 
But hope was still with us, and we 
ran down the beach with as much 
heart as we could muster, though 
we dreaded to hear our fate. 

‘O, how I did pray that time! I 
said no words of prayer, but all my 
heart and soul seemed to rest upon 
God’s mercy, and to beseech Him 
in silence to spare my boy. 

‘I had taught Joe to swim when 
he was a child; and I knew he was 
a strong lad, and wouldn't give in 
easy. But then he had on heavy 
boots and a tarpaulin coat, and I 
don’t know what besides. He would 
not be able to hold out long, and 
in such a sea too. He might per- 
haps keep afloat for a few minutes. 

‘ By the time we had got down 
to the water-side the lugger had 
tacked, and was standing in. There 
was a number of people out then ; 
for the accident had been seen all 
along the shore, and other boats 
had put off through the surf, though 
they could not hope to be of much 
use. 

‘The crowd stood down at the 
water's edge, watching the lugger 
getting nearer and nearer to the 
land. Some were crying out, wav- 
ing handkerchiefs, and looking wild- 
ly at her as she rolled about on the 
waves, with her bow straight to- 
wards the shore. 


One out of Four. 


‘ There was one poor woman down 
there, sir, holding a child by each 
hand. It would have broken your 
heart to see her. She didn’t say 
anything, nor cry, like many of 
them. Her face looked white and 
cold like marble. She had a hus- 
band and a son in the galley-punt 
when she upset, and she knew, as 
we did, that only one man was 
saved out of the four. I don’t 
know which she hoped to see alive, 
—her son, I believe, though he had 
never been no comfort to her; but 
the mother’s heart, you know, often 
loves the bad as well as the good. 

‘ My old wife and I tried to keep 
as quiet as we could; for, some- 
how, we did not like to make a 
show. 

‘At last, the lugger began to draw 
near the beach. She was only three 
or four cables’ lengths off ; but our 
eyes were too wet to see who was 
aboard of her. I pulled my sleeve 
across mine, and pushed forward 
almost into the surf. I could just 
count them. The man they had 
picked up was in the stern with 
the others ; and I strained my old 
eyes to catch a look at him as the 
boat rose on the waves ; but, before 
I could make out who it was, she 
would give a roll to windward or 
to leeward, and the foot of the 
double-reefed sail would hide him 
away again. 

*I shall never forget that mo- 
ment, sir. All the agony of twenty 
lives seemed crowded into those 
few seconds. Hope and fear to- 
gether were like to break my heart. 
It was too much to bear for long. 
And the old mother kept calling 
out to me, 

“OQ, Jack! tell me—who is it? 
Who is it? Is it Joe?” 

‘Just then, as the lugger rose, I 
saw him for a second. He had 
come forard, and was standing, 
holding on to the stay, with his 
hand up, as if he wanted to show 
himself. He had a red handker- 
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chief round his neck. I sang out: 
“OQ Mary! it is him! O, thank 
God, he’s saved !” 

‘ And then she ran forward, like 
to drown herself, and called, “‘ Joe, 
Joe!” in a sort of wild yell, as if 
her weak voice could have reached 
the lugger through the roaring of 
the sea and the gale. 


‘I got sight of him at last, sir, 
as he came close to the shore. It 
was NOT Joe! Joe was gone where 
no mother’s voice can ever reach 
him again, and where his poor fa- 
ther’s eye will see him no more. 
It was the other woman’s son. He 
leapt from the lugger’s side almost 
before she buried her bow in the 
shingle, and ran to his mother, and 
they both lay on the beach, and 
cried and laughed like mad people. 
They were nigh out of their minds 
with joy and grief, for, though the son 
was saved, the father was no more. 

‘When I saw that my boy was 
lost, I stood still, as if I had been 
struck dumb. It was a death-blow 
to us both. My wife, she fell down 
in 2 faint like, poor thing, and 
never held up her head after. 

‘When she come to, we walked 
up to this house again. But the 
light of it was gone, sir. It seemed 
dark and lonely; and I couldn’t 
abide to see all the things about 
that had belonged to my boy, and 
to think that he was floating about 
cold and stiff in the dark waters of 
the Channel. 

‘ My old woman took to her bed ; 
and it was soon all over with her. 
When she was dreadful bad, the par- 
son came and told her she would 
see Joe again up above ; and it was 
the only thing that gave the poor 
creature comfort. I often tried my 
best to cheer her up; but, Lor’, I 
was that down myself that I only 
made her worse. The parson came 
the last night, when her life was 
ebbing away, and told her again 
that she would see Joe. Then she 
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lifted her eyes to heaven ; and they 
looked as they used to look forty 
years ago, when we first married, 
and I was young and hearty, like 
my poor boy when he left us that 
morning. She looked up, and gave 
a kind of smile, as if she saw him 
through the darkness, and then she 
died. 

‘I often wonder if she did see 
him. I’ve been at many people’s 
deathbeds ashore and afloat, and 
the wild stare in their eyes at the 
last moment always made me think 
they saw into the other world just 
as they were leaving this. 

‘As for me, sir, I never forgot 
Joe’s death for a moment. It finish- 
ed me. After my wife died, I used 
to wander about alone all day, as if 
I was looking for him ; and at night 
I would come down on to the beach 
there, and sit among the boats, and 
look at the black wild sea, and cry 
like a child. It’s this day two years 
that his body was washed ashore at 
that point of land out there, where 
you see the big stone.’ 

The old sailor drew his hand 
across his eyeswhen he had finished 
his yarn ; and I asked him what be- 
came of Mary Scott, and whether 
she ‘ took on’ much when Joe died. 

‘I never cared much about her, 
sir,’ said he, ‘nor asked much. She 
didnotcome oftento see us. People 
don’t when you are in trouble. An 
old mate of mine told me she was 
to be married to-day to Tom Wil- 
liams ; and when I heard the bells 
this morning, they went through my 
heart as they did when my poor boy 
was buried by the church up yon- 
der, and his mother and I followed 
him to the grave.’ 

This simple story, and the sad- 
ness of that desolate cottage, sent 
me away with a heavy heart, and 
set me thinking of the wedding I 
had seen in the morning, and of 
the group in the churchyard stop- 
ping before the mound with the 
wooden cross. 

EE 
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The Kent boatmen have been 
lately accused of ‘wrecking,’ and 
feasting on the misfortunes ofothers ; 
but their accusers have said little of 
their hard and precarious life, and 
of their daring spirit in moments of 
danger; nor have they told us of 
the sorrows that dwell in almost 
every cottage on that shore, now 
peopled with rosy children swim- 
ming their boats in its sandy 
pools, 


Hawthorn Blossoms. 


As the low rumbling of the night- 
train up to London lulled me to 
sleep amongst the soft cushions of 
a first-class carriage, I fancied I 
could hear the whistling and wail- 
ing of the storm, though the sky 
was still and starlight ; and through 
my dreams I saw the mournful 
figure of the old man sitting alone 
on the shore amongst the boats, 
looking out on the dark sea and 
crying like a child. 


HAWTHORN BLOSSOMS. 


——=————— 


HAWTHORN blossoms bonny and sweet, 
White as the driven snow, 

Bloomed as we trod with ling’ring feet, 

Sunshine and sorrow, bitter and sweet, 
When we parted long ago. 


Lips bravely smiling though heart was full : 
Sore sad work the tears to stay. 

And he said, ‘In a year I shall cross the main ; 

When the hawthorn blooms we shall meet again 
"Neath the scented may.’ 


‘In a year!’ 


O, years that I waited and hoped ! 


O, days counted o’er and o’er! 
The hawthorn that bloomed and withered again, 
The ship that sailed to the distant main, 

And never came back to shore ! 


A softened murmur reaches mine ear 
As of rippling waves in the bay ; 
And it tells of a ship that was lost off land ; 
Yet they say at the window, as list’ning I stand, 
’Tis the wind among the may ! 





EGYPTIAN EGG-OVENS. 


In the quaint old city of Cairo 
there are certain type sights which, 
in a figurative sense, are the tra- 
veller’s bane; and this, by the way, 
is pretty much the case all the 
world over. In Alexandria, for 
example, one is the victim of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needle. 
No sooner do you plant your foot 
upon Egyptian soil than you are 
surrounded by donkey-boys, and 
your ears are dinned with ‘ Here 
donkey ;’ ‘Very good donkey ;’ ‘Go 


and see Bombey’s billar and de _ 


river Nile?’ Supposing you accept 
the ready offer of pilotage, and be- 
stride the ambling, stumbling, suf- 
fering ass, yclept ‘ very strong don- 
key’—a beast, too, revelling it may 
be in the somewhat vulgar name, 
to ears polite, of ‘Captain Snooks,’ 
or ‘ Billy Barlow—you will in all 
likelihood see Pompey’s Pillar; but 
the muddy water of a canal does 
duty for the river Nile, and as a 
general rule it appears to fulfil every 
requirement. Thus it happens that 
the traveller sees ‘de Billar,’ ‘de 
river Nile’-—so he thinks in his in- 
nocence—gets horribly shaken, if 
nothing worse, by the stiff-legged 
donkey, powdered with dust, cheat- 
ed by the donkey-boy, and then goes 
on his way rejoicing at having seen 
the sights of Alexandria. There 
are some localities I have visited 
wherein you are the victim of 
caves; in other places, of cathe- 
drals ; and I have chanced to be 
where gardens, medicinal springs, 
or museums have had most suc- 
cessful runs of victimising. In 
Cairo, let me state, you are the 
victim of mosques and ‘de By- 
ramids.’ I may explain, that the 


Egyptians never can or will pro- 
nounce the letter p, invariably sub- 
stituting for it the letter B. No 
sooner is the traveller installed in 
his hotel, and that necessary evil, 
an over-energetic dragoman, ar- 
ranged with, than his trials com- 
mence. 

My intention now is to describe 
another kind of exhibition, one 
I had often heard of, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to see—I allude 
to the chicken-ovens. My dra- 
goman informed me that these 
chicken-ovens were in full work at 
the village of Geezeh ; and as the 
Egyptians have been from very 
remote periods celebrated for their 
skill in hatching eggs in heated 
ovens, I made up my mind to in- 
vestigate for myself the process of 
artificial incubation as conducted 
by the fellahs. 

To reach the egg-ovens from 
Shepherd’s Hotel necessitated a 
very long walk, a ride upon don- 
key-back, or the chartering a car- 
riage. Having some regard for the 
wretched donkeys, and a due share 
for my personal safety and com- 
fort, I adopted the latter method of 
transport. Despite the discomforts 
of heat and the clouds of dust that 
were carried down my throat and 
into my eyes, choking and blind- 
ing me, I enjoyed exceedingly the 
drive to the ferry, where I crossed 
the Nile to the village of Geezeh. 

It is a pretty scene, and pleasant 
to contemplate as the carriage rolls 
along, past quaint little gardens 
laid out in square patches, like 
monster backgammon-boards, the 
division betwixt the squares often 
tiny rivulets for irrigating the plants 
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growing in the dry and thirsty soil. 
To feed these rills of water, a pic- 
turesque old lifting-pump is usually 
close by; and if not seen, is sure to 
make itself heard by its continuous 
creaks and screams ; a dismal de- 
scription of music, that one would 
imagine affords excessive delight 
to the Arab in charge of the ma- 
chinery, for he never by any 
chance supplies the creaking cogs 
and bearings with an atom of 
grease. This clumsy but very ef- 
ficient water-wheel, encircled with 
its girdle of earthen pots, tug- 
ged round and round by a lean 
bullock or half-starved camel, has 
scarcely in anything changed since 
the days of the Pharaohs. The 
sakiyeh may be described as a ver- 
tical wheel, round the circumference 
of which are two cords, to which is 
attached a series of coarse earthen 
pots; a second cogged wheel is 
fixed on the same axle ; iastly, a 
large horizontal wheel, to which is 
affixed the unlucky animal whose 
duty it is to tug it round and 
round. 

As I ride along, vendors of green 
sugar-cane by the dozen are sitting 
by the roadside, whilst old and 
young, gentle and simple, are alike 
provided with the green juicy suc- 
culent, at which they suck and 
munch as though for the nonce 
they are human ruminants greedi- 
ly devouring some favourite herb ; 
and, trudging along the hot and 
dusty highway, may be seen the 
water-sellers, sakkas, who retail a 
vessel or cup of Nile water to 
thirsty pedestrians for a small sum 
of money. Camels and asses, too, 
are constantly passing laden with 
goat-skins, filled with water for the 
supply of the town, those carried 
by the camels being called ve‘, and 
those by the donkeys, 4rdeh. The 
resemblance the kirbeh water-skins 
bear to a dead and bloated animalis 
more truthful than agreeable. Now 
I pass rapidly by Musr-el-Ateekeh, 


Egyptian Egg-ovens. 


or old Musr, in these days known 
as Old Cairo ; and one’s mind na- 
turally reverts to the stories of the 
Crusades, as it was near here that 
Saladin once resided, and the mould- 
ering remains of the vast wall and 
mighty fortress he caused to be built 
may still be seen. Weare also told 
that he discovered a well about the 
centre of the fort, and had it cleared 
out, and by means of an aqueduct 
brought a supply of water to the 
citadel; this well now bears the 
name of Joseph’s Well, and is still 
in use. A noble aqueduct, built 
in the year 1518, by direction of 
the Sultan-el-Ghoree, replaces the 
wooden conduit, for such it pro- 
bably was, constructed in Saladin’s 
time. From here I am taken along 
the bank of the Nile, through the 
oddest bazaars I ever beheld, the 
place suggesting to my mind a com- 
bination of the Whitechapel-road 
and Ratcliff-highway, only that the 
costumes are purely of eastern 
character. How the driver con- 
trives to work his carriage through 
this narrow and densely-thronged 
martwithout crushing the life out of 
the children, or depriving the busy 
vendors of merchandise of their 
natural number of toes, is more 
than I can tell; suffice it to say it 
is successfully accomplished, and 
the ferry safely reached. On quit- 
ting the carriage, and elbowing my 
way down the steep bank of the 
Nile to reach the boats, I am be- 
set by donkey-boys, who insist on 
taking me off to “de Byramids,” 
and by boatmen, who are anxious 
to row or sail me anywhere I desire 
to go by water. The dragoman, 
however, comes to my aid, and 
with the all-powerful and persua- 
sive cane, clears a way for me to 
reach the water’s edge: even here 
I am hustled and knocked about 
by half-clad swarthy Arab porters, 
who, with furious haste and noisy 
wrangling, are landing bundles of 
flowery durseim (a kind of clover), 
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which the drivers of camels, mule- 
carts, and bullock-trucks struggle 
in their turn to gain possession 
of. Verily it is as close an imi- 
tation of Babel as one can well 
imagine. I gain my boat at last, 
and the brawny boatmen paddle 
lazily, keeping time to a discordant 
chant that may mean, so far as I 
can tell, singing, praying, or groan- 
ing; indeed, my impression of the 
Nile boatmen’s songs, if such they 
be, is, that they are vastly like the 
sound which might be uttered were 
one to chant his sufferings whilst en- 
during an agonising stomach-ache. 
The boat glides past the island of 
Rhoda, whereon is the Mekeeds, 
or Nilometer, used for ascertain- 
ing the daily rise of the Nile, 
an event so important that it is 
duly proclaimed throughout the 
city of Cairo by four criers. This 
pretty island has an additional 
interest, inasmuch as Arab tradi- 
tion assigns it as the identical 
locality where the infant Moses 
was discovered by Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter when drifting about in his tiny 
ark of bulrushes. 

A fresh breeze blows up stream, 
and with their curious lateen sails 
spread, like wings of monster birds, 
Arab craft of all descriptions are 
making their way to the upper 
Nile. Skilfully my boatmen make 
their way through this picturesque 
fleet. Now the boat’s keel grates 
upon the pebbly landing near the 
village of Geezeh, and at last I 
am on the Libyan shore. 

A steep slope leads from the 
river to the village of Geezeh, which, 
as now seen, is little more than 
an ordinary Arab village, com- 
posed of huts—hovels is, perhaps, 
the more correct term—rudely built 
with sun-dried mud bricks ; some- 
times the huts are domed on the 
top, whilst the roofs of others are 
made flat and square; when so 
contrived they do duty as an out- 
house ; for on them pigeons, poultry, 
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dogs, bees, and often children 
dwell together in amiable commu- 
nity. Other forms of living things 
more often felt than seen likewise 
find food and shelter both inside 
and outside a fellah dwelling. I 
can scarcely help thinking, to judge 
from what I have seen during my 
sojourn amongst the Arab pea- 
santry, that one of the curses of 
Egypt must have come down with 
but a trifling change to the present 
day. The doors leading into these 
quaint dwellings are so small and 
low, as to necessitate a most un- 
comfortable method of ingress and 
egress. You have to bend so low 
that cricked back or acute lumbago 
is the probable result ; or adopt the 
undignified alternative of going in 
@ /a quadruped upon your hands 
and knees. I imagine this custom 
of making the entrances so remark- 
ably small, and nearly dispensing 
with light altogether, is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining shade and pro- 
tection from the heat and glare of 
the sun. Time was when this vil- 
lage of Geezeh held a position 
but little inferior to Cairo ; its old 
Coptic name was Tpersioi, and in 
the time of the Memlooks’ sway 
splendid summer palaces, bazaars, 
mosques, markets, and cafés stood 
where now only mud hovels of the 
Fellaheen or agricultural peasantry 
are to be seen. In the days of 
its grandeur Geezeh was strongly 
fortified, and in conjunction with 
the isle of Rhoda, formed a line 
of defence rendering approach 
to the capital extremely difficult ; 
moreover, it was the great market 
for Bedouin sheep: the Arabs who 
brought in their sheep from the 
mountains of Barca for sale feared 
to cross the Nile into Egyptian 
territory, hence they dealt with 
agents residing at Geezeh. 

I thread my way through narrow 
thoroughfares, with mud walls on 
either hand, and clouds of dust 
around. Lean grim pariah dogs 
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are dozing, and snarling even in 
their sleep, coiled up wherever a 
vestige of shade is obtainable. 
Few people are out, as the mid- 
day sun is blazing down, and driv- 
ing every living thing to seek shel- 
ter from its rays; occasionally Arab 
girls shuffle past, balancing large 
earthen pitchers on their heads ; 
while gray-bearded patriarchs, be- 
striding their sleek well-kept don- 
keys, amble by—one is tempted to 
suppose that these sun-dried snowy- 
bearded old men might have lived 
in the days of the Pharaohs, and 
have just turned out from the tombs 
of the Geezeh Pyramids to take 
an airing. Soon my guide stops 
before a low door, which I am 
informed is the entrance to the egg- 
ovens. 

The door is slowly opened by a 
swarthy individual—whose entire 
clothing consists of a loose kind of 
shirt and aturban—disclosing to my 
view a chamber or divan, round 
which are seated four or five old 
men smoking vigorously. In the 
centre of this group are eggs heap- 
ed in small pyramids, crates filled 
with eggs, baskets of eggs, earthen 
bowls containing eggs, while out- 
side are several donkeys tethered 
to the walls, each bearing its freight 
of eggs. One old man, the head, 
I presume, at first sternly objects 
to my viewing the process by which, 
with artificial heat, chickens are 
produced, asserting his belief that 
I am only come to spy out their 
secrets. This I know is only a 
scheme to extort a larger dak- 
sheish ; but an offer to pay liberally 
removes every scruple, and I am 
conducted to the egg-ovens. Very 
much after the fashion of the bur- 
rowing mole, I contrive to wriggle 
through a long dark kind of tunnel, 
to reach at last a large vaulted 
chamber built of sun-dried bricks. 
The air is hot and oppressive, and 
I wish I could have left my nose 
outside. 
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All round this chamber are small 
circular openings, which, without 
actually measuring, are, I should 
say, about three feet in diameter ; 
each orifice or mouth leads by 
a short arched passage into an 
oven about twelve feet in diameter. 
These ovens are not quite circular, 
but nearly so ; the roofs are domed, 
and contrived with a kind of fire- 
chamber over them ; the apertures 
leading to the fire-chambers are the 
same size as the openings to the 
ovens, and only large enough to ad- 
mit a boy to pass through. From 
each fire-chamber there is likewise 
a communication with the oven to 
which it belongs. In the domed 
roofs of the ovens, and in the roof 
of the room, there are holes that can 
be opened or closed at pleasure ; 
these serve the twofold purpose of 
letting out the smoke and letting 
in air and a dim hazy light. 

Egg-hatching, I am informed, is 
only carried on during three months 
of the year—  Apml, May, and 
June. The hatching establishment 
is called a maama/ ; and the pro- 
prietors can set twenty ovens work- 
ing at the same time, each oven 
containing about five hundred eggs. 
Supposing the ovens in full work, 
there will be about ten thousand 
eggs hatching at the same time. 
The eggs are supplied by the pea- 
santry, and there are two systems 
of purchase. Under one system, the 
hatcher pays down an agreed sum 
to the peasant for eggs ; under the 
other, the owner of the eggs leaves 
them with the hatcher at his own 
risk, the latter covenanting to re- 
turn one chicken for every two 
eggs. The material employed for 
heating the ovens is called ge//eh, 
and I must be allowed to slightly 
deviate from my narrative to ex- 
plain how this fuel, so highly im- 
portant to the Egyptian peasantry, 
is obtained. 

No one visiting Cairo can have 
failed to observe numbers of chil- 
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dren, usually girls, carrying round 
baskets upon their heads, whose 
sole employment is to pick up the 
dung of animals from the streets. 
The dexterity, acquired by con- 
stant practice, with which these 
dirty little half-clad children stoop 
to glean their disagreeable harvest 
and toss it into the basket ba- 
lanced upon their heads, is per- 
fectly astounding. Both hands are 
alike busy ; and although they run 
and hustle one another, scrambling, 
and it may be fighting, for the ma- 
terial they are in pursuit of, still the 
basket remains, as it were, glued to 
the head of the carrier. The basket 
filled, we will follow and see for 
ourselves where the child goes, and 
to what purpose the collected ma- 
terial is put. She will probably pro- 
ceed at once to the canal, or it may 
be to some pool of stagnant water, 
alongside which are other girls, and 
often old women, busy at work. 
These women have their dresses, 
which are usually long blue loose 
gowns, triced up as high as the 
knees, leaving the legs uncovered. 
Large circular pits are observable 
near every group of workers, filled 
with chopped straw, and the ma- 
terial brought by the collectors, 
who arrive and depart continuously 
like busy ants, going away and re- 
turning with the spoils obtained in 
their predatory ramblings. 

A woman stands nearly all day 
long in each pit performing a kind 
of slow hornpipe amidst the con- 
tents, which are kept to a proper 
degree of tenacity by the other 
workers, who add water or fresh 
material as required. As one tread- 
er tires another takes her place ; 
thus the work goes on without in- 
termission throughout the day. We 
next see the material when in a 
proper state taken out of the pit 
and transferred to other girls, who 
mould it into thin flat cakes about 
three inches in diameter; these 
cakes are then placed in the sun- 
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niest places to dry. When tho- 
roughly dry, they are called ge//eh, 
and are either sold in the bazaars 
or hawked about the streets for 
fuel. The egg-hatchers heat their 
ovens with the gelleh, which is 
kept smouldering slowly in the fire- 
chambers above the eggs, as well 
as in troughs made of mud bricks 
encircling the eggs. 

The first oven I was shown con- 
tained about five hundred eggs, 
which had only been in three days ; 
these were arranged in circles round 
a central egg ; underneath the eggs 
was a coarse description of rush- 
matting. The temperature was 96° 
Fahr. ; and here I may remark, that 
these egg-hatchers know by expe- 
rience the proper temperature at 
which the ovens should be kept, 
even to a degree or two, being 
guided entirely by their external 
senses ; for they employ no heat- 
gauge whatever. 

In oven No. 2, the temperature 
was rather over 100° Fahr., and 
the eggs—about the same in num- 
ber and arrangement as in No. 1— 
had been in fourteen days. Arriv- 
ing at No. 3, I could distinctly hear, 
even before the interior was un- 
closed, feeble squeaking sounds, as 
though a large choir of young birds 
were practising part-singing. In 
this case, before the oven was 
opened ‘the birds began to sing.’ 
On putting my head through the 
aperture, when opened, before me 
was one of the most interesting 
sights I ever beheld ; for, running 
and scrambling over the circles of 
eggs, and gathered together in 
groups against the walls, were wool- 
ly little chickens of every shade and 
colour, whilst some about half way 
out of the egg-shell, and others with 
only the head protruding, piping 
their mellow cries. Whether they 
were cries of joy, complaints of a 
mother’s neglect, or caused by 
anxiety to escape from their hot 
prison, must be left to the decision 
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of those more learned in the bird- 
language of the East than myself. 
These eggs, I was informed, had 
been in the oven twenty-one days, 
which is about the period of natural 
incubation, and the temperature, 
when I saw the chickens, was exactly 
103° Fahr. The chickens are taken 
from the oven during the day; the 
strong and vigorous to be sold, the 
weakly ones being placed in a cham- 
ber constructed for the purpose, 
there to be fed and nursed. 

Very few, if any, eggs of domes- 
tic poultry (by poultry, I must be 
understood to mean fowls only) are 
incubated naturally. The chicken- 
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ovens are employed throughout 
Upper and Lower Egypt ; and the 
immense amount of work accom- 
plished by these primitive but most 
effective contrivances may be ga- 
thered from a statement published 
by order of the government in an 
Egyptian newspaper, in which the 
number of establishments for the 
hatching of fowls’ eggs in Lower 
Egypt is given as 105, and in 
Upper Egypt as 99. The number 
of eggs hatched in Lower Egypt is 
13,069,733;and thenumberspoiled, 
6,255,867. In Upper Egypt thenum- 
ber hatched is 4,349,240; while the 
number spoiled is 2,529,660. 
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My love is gone: the summer sea 
Shall sing the rocks their roundelay, 
But who will care to sing to me, 
I am so full of misery? 


My love is gone: in angry mood, 
From my caprice and scorn, this day 
He passed, and left me where I stood ; 
And I am full of misery. 


My love is gone: the girdled bee 
Shall kiss the bluebell day by day; 
But who will care to comfort me, 
I am so full of misery? 


My love is gone: my aching breast 
Shall weep and sob, and weep away 
Its grief; but it will never rest, 
It is so full of misery. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. TURNER IS SURPRISED. 


To go back a little—not twenty 
years, as Mr. Turner had stated at 
random, but fifteen or thereabouts 
—to go back to those palmy days 
when Mr. Friars, getting on well 
in the City, living in a good house 
at Clapton, riding a showy chest- 
nut hack in the Park, was very in- 
timate indeed with his present part- 
ner —intimate, I mean, after the 
pleasant fashion in which it is pos- 
sible to be a great deal with a friend, 
and yet know nothing really about 
him. 

There are two sorts of acquaint- 
anceship, subjective and objective ; 
the first of which enables a man 
very accurately to gauge all his 
neighbour’s faults, whilst the latter 
only dwells upon his virtues. When 
people talk of a friendship being 
hollow, they usually mean that ob- 
jective friendship which prevails in 
towns ; but still it may be ques- 
tioned whether the person who 
knows his acquaintances in this 
fashion would not do quite as much 
for them as the wiser individual, 
who is well aware that Tom is not 
overburdened with principle, and 
that Madam, Tom’s wife, only va- 
lues people for what she can get 
out of them. 

Subjective friendship reigns in 
the country, and calls her objective 
sister, who rules in town, hollow 
and untrue, if not immoral. Yet 
the city madam is the more pleas- 
ing and least wearying of the two. 
She would not, perhaps, quite sa- 


tisfy the eager devotedness of youth; 
but her face seems very fair to 
middle age, which has outlived 
many romantic fancies, and dis- 
likes great demands to be made 
upon affections that can no longer 
possibly exist. 

After the objective mode, then, 
Mr. Philip Turner and Mr. Austin 
Friars were great friends. They 
dined, talked, smoked, and fished 
together ; they once did a fortnight 
on the Continent in each other's 
company. They were in no way 
connected in business ; and if they 
thought about business at all, it 
was only so far as this—that Turner 
considered Friars must be a ‘con- 
foundedly clever fellow ; and Friars 
wondered how Turner, so rarely at 
his office as he was, managed ne- 
vertheless to make such a lot of 
money up at that little poking place 
of his off Barbican. Mr. Turner 
had another place somewhere in 
the midland counties, which he vi- 
sited, however, even more rarely 
than he did his town warehouse. 

‘I do not go in for work,’ he said 
to Austin on one occasion; ‘my 
sole talent is for administration ;’ 
which was a dark utterance then 
to Mr. Friars, but which he often 
recalled to mind when, in Billiter- 
square, he discovered the manner 
of man and administrator Mr. Tur- 
ner really was. 

The days in which Mr. Friars’ 
and Mr. Turner’s intimacy was 
closed were those when Austin’s 
sun of prosperity shone very bright- 
ly indeed—when he was young 
and audacious, and good-looking 
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and—well, never quite satisfied, 
but still less dissatisfied than we 
have ever known him. 

Those were the days, too, when 
he first loved Yorke, and purposed 
marrying her, though many a bet- 
ter match offered—when he firmly 
believed himself to be Mr. Collis’ 
son, and felt convinced that gen- 
tleman would ultimately acknow- 
ledge and make him his heir. He 
had no thought of poverty or strug- 
gle then—no intention of bringing 
disgrace to Yorke, and afterwards 
abandoning her. It was all bright 
weather ; and winter, with its hail 
andsnow, its biting winds, its cutting 
frosts, seemed far away as death. 
He had passed through so many 
troubles since, that the whole time 
came back to him only like the me- 
mory of a pleasant dream—like 
something utterly unreal and in- 
tangible—when Mr. Turner tapped 
him on the shoulder in Lombard- 
street, and said, just as if they had 
only parted the day before, ‘ Well, 
Friars, old fellow, and how are 
you? 

For to this pleasant acquaint- 
anceship there had come, long be- 
fore Austin’s failure, an abrupt ter- 
mination. One morning, after 
many a month’s absence, Mr. Tur- 
ner entered his friend’s office, and 
said, ‘I should like to smoke a 
cigar with you this evening, if you 
are not engaged. I am going to 
leave England.’ 

‘For good? inquired Austin in 
amazement. 

‘I hope so; at least, I hope it 
will not turn out for bad. I have 
sold my business, got rid of my 
house, and can now start clear. 
But you are busy; I will tell you 
all about it to-night.’ 

In the dusk, sitting out in Aus- 
tin’s garden, Mr. Turner recited 
his story: how, when he was very 
young, he had made just the one 
mistake no man can ever recall. 
He had married a woman below 
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himself in rank, and morally and 
intellectually of a hopelessly low 
type. 
‘We had two children,’ he said ; 
‘one, a boy, died in infancy; the 
other, a girl, lived; and for her 
sake, so that when she grew up the 
world should never be able to point 
a finger at her, I endured—Ah, Fri- 
ars, these things don’t bear much 
talking about! What I endured I 
would not tell you, if I could. Six 
months ago my daughter died, and 
then a restraining influence was re- 
moved from both of us. How we 
have lived since is scarcely to be 
imagined. All the money I could 
make would not satisfy my wife’s 
extravagance ; so I am going away 
to try to find peace, at any rate. 
There is nothing very new or inte- 
resting in the matter. ‘Thousands 
have made the same mistake, and 
thousands more will make it again. 


I could not stand going through 


the divorce business ; and besides, 
if I were divorced to-morrow, she 
would never let me alone; so | 
have provided for her amply, and 
intend to go away, leaving no clue 
behind as to my whereabouts.’ 

‘But you will come back some 
day ?’ Austin said interrogatively. 

‘Never till she is dead! the 
other replied ; and there was such 
a world of concentrated bitterness 
in his voice, that Mr. Friars re- 
marked involuntarily, 

‘I wonder, feeling as you do to- 
wards her, that—’ But then he 
paused. 

‘That I did not kill her,’ Mr. 
Turner finished. ‘That is what I 
should do, if I remained in Eng- 
land ; I could not trust myself with 
her now. She would drive me 
mad. She has driven me mad, | 
think, already, or I should not be 
talking in this insane way to you.’ 

And thus, after a little farther 
talk and a couple more cigars, they 
parted, not to meet again, not even 
to hear anything of or from each 
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other again, until one day, when 
Austin Friars was walking rather 
disconsolately along Lombard- 
street, Mr. ‘Turner overtook and 
addressed him, as has been stated. 

‘Why, where have you come 
from ?’ asked Mr. Friars. 

‘Three days ago, from Warwick- 
shire ; before that, from California.’ 

‘Then I suppose—’ Austin be- 
gan. 
‘That I am free? Yes; but, as 
is usual, it comes almost too late 
in the day.’ 

‘Are you going to remain in 
England ? 

‘I am not certain; it depends,’ 
was the reply. 

‘On what?’ Austin inquired. 

‘On whether England will let 
me remain, giving me all I re- 
quire.’ 

‘ And that is—’ 

‘Money ; and plenty of it,’ said 
Mr. Turner. ‘I like England and 
civilisation well enough; but I 
should not care to spend the re- 
mainder of my life here on the in- 
terest of the money I have been 
able to bring home. I am doing 
nothing at present; I am looking 
about me.’ 

They had got into King William- 
street by this time. 

‘Come and have some luncheon,’ 
Austin suggested; and, nothing 
loth, Mr. Turner accepted the in- 
vitation. 

‘We will go to the Bay-Tree,’ 
said Mr. Friars. 

And to the Bay-Tree accordingly 
they went, where, over a bottle of 
Madeira, the friends exchanged such 
confidences as each considered ne- 
cessary, and agreed to meet again 
on the following evening, to ‘talk 
things over;’ which was a sort of 
tacit admission that the idea of 
uniting their forces had occurred to 
both. 

And there were many reasons 
why it was natural such an idea 
should occur to them. 
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In the old days, each knew the 
other as a prosperous man. When 
they met once more, if neither was 
SO prosperous as formerly, at least 
both were prosperous compara- 
tively. Each after a fashion had 
been unfortunate, and yet each had 
kept his head above water. Mr. 
Friars’ dress was no less unexcep- 
tionable than in the old days at 
Clapton; Mr. Turner had brought 
five thousand pounds safely home. 
The one had married into a good 
City family ; and if he and his fa- 
ther-in-law could not stable their 
horses together, why, Mr. Turner 
knew that the old and the young 
generation seldom were able to ac- 
complish that fact. 

His acquaintance with Mr. Friars 
had been when that gentleman, just 
started in commercial life, was suc- 
cessful beyond what falls to the lot 
of most; and he was ignorant of 
that awful time of poverty, of ly- 
ing, of scarcely honest shifts, of dis- 
content, of commercial cheese-par- 
ing, which had left Austin what we 
met him in the second chapter of 
this story. 

Farther, possibly, had Mr. Tur- 
ner known, he might not have great- 
ly minded. It requires a long ap- 
prenticeship to the study of human 
nature for men to understand how 
surely and steadily some persons 
deteriorate in the atmosphere of 
misfortune ; how the trader, fair 
enough and honest enough at one 
period of his career, may yet come 
to look upon ‘all things as fair in 
commerce ; to say, ‘there is no 
use in being squeamish ;’ to regard 
the whole thing as a fight where 
success may be legitimately com- 
passed as much by sleight of hand 
as by power of talent or strength 
of will. 

And herein is the real danger of 
business ; herein, I take it, may be 
found the cause of that instinctive 
distaste for trade of any kind which 
those whose position enables them 
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to stand aside and watch, mere 
spectators of the game, feel for 
those engaged in commercial pur- 
suits. While the sun shines and 
the breeze is favourable, the craft 
may sail fairly enough; but when 
once stormsrageand tempests howl, 
and it becomes a question as to what 
portion of the ballast shall be flung 
over, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the things which are done 
in terror and in secret will scarcely 
bear the light of day. Of necessity, 
of course, this néed not be the case, 
but practically we find it the fact ; 
and if business people turn round 
and say, ‘ These men and these wo- 
men who criticise our actions would 
be no better if they stood in our 
shoes,’ then they only acknowledge 
the truth of what is said—that a 
business life is one which exposes 
those engaged in it to temptations 
greater than humanity can with- 
stand ; and that happy are they, 
yea, mightily to be envied, who 
can calculate their incomings and 
their outgoings to a halfpenny, and 
meet their engagements without help 
from man, or a twinging conscience 
that every hour in the day they are 
infringing the clearly defined law 
of God. 

Up to a given point, Mr. Philip 
Turner was one of those men who 
do not think it possible to combine 
success and ‘ being too particular.’ 
Certainly in the course of his com- 
mercial career he had not fallen 
into that error, and yet no man 
could have said that he had ever 
wronged him of a penny — ever 
taken a dishonourable advantage. 
Had he been unfortunate—gone in- 
to the Bankruptcy Court—he would 
have been complimented by the 
Commissioners and have paid a fair 
dividend. Nevertheless, as I have 
remarked, up to a given point Mr. 
Turner was not particular. Credit 
he regarded as Archimedes looked 
upon his screw. Like Archimedes, 
he required a pivot to work it from ; 
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unlike that typical individual, he 
found it. 

During the whole of his business 
life Mr. Turner had been looking 
out for ‘some one to work with; 
not that vague capitalist whose 
advent we see desired in the part- 
nership column of the Z7mes, but 
some one to work with — wof in 
partnership. 

‘I owe my success in life,’ said a 
prosperous man to Mr. Turner on 
one occasion, ‘to three or four of 
us working together.’ 

‘What do you mean ? asked Mr. 
Turner. ‘Bills ? 

‘No, not bills, but simply this. 
We had a certain amount of capital 
—insufficient, of course—but still 
each a certain amount. Taking it 
as a rule, we never wanted money 
all together on the same day. Sup- 
posing, for instance, Tom was hard 
up, Dick, Harry, and I clubbed 
what we could spare and helped 
him : supposing I had a big bill to 
meet, Tom, Harry,and Dick helped 
me. We have all been successful 
men, and the secret of our success 
was this: We never asked our bank- 
ers for a halfpenny-worth of discount 
beyond our legitimate trade bills. We 
always, thanks to one another, kept 
a balance; and we never told our 
wives a single thing about business 
matters. 

Which remark Mr. Turner pon- 
dered over, till he arrived at the 
conclusion that if business men 
could only be of one mind, they 
might turn the world. The diff- 
culty being to find a mind answer- 
ing to his; a pair of souls which 
should be as those of Jonathan and 
David—an unfortunate simile, since 
certainly, with all their unanimity, 
Jonathan did not fare so well as his 
friend. 

Full of this vague idea Mr. Turner 
had returned to England ; only his 
notion was, instead of equals, to use 
subordinates ; in lieu of actual capi- 
tal to substitute credit ; beyond all 
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things to employ that amount of 
capital which is always, except in 
desperately adverse times, lying 
idle in banks. 

Now so far as he meant to do 
a legitimate and not a risky trade, 
Mr. Turner must be considered 
honest; so far as the machinery 
he intended to put in motion, 
the least said perhaps the bet- 
ter. In common with most peo- 
ple Mr. Turner had an idea that 
banks were fair game. Given the 
opportunity to use them, he pur- 
posed doing so. ‘There was a ‘ Cor- 
ner House’ in those days, but Mr. 
Turner did not aspire to be free of 
that. Nevertheless, in common with 
most men, he entertained a notion 
that, face to face with bankers, it is 
not the honest struggling trader 
who fares best with those who ‘sit 
enshrined,’ but rather the brazen- 
faced adventurer, who swaggers and 
bullies and gives himself airs, and 
then finishes by letting-in the bank 
to a tune loud if not sweet, while 


he is rusticating on the Continent. 

Show me the man who has a 
sound conscience in this matter, 
and in return I will show you the 


Dodo or the Mastodon in the 
flesh. But then, indeed, it might be 
equally difficult to produce the 
commercial individual whe has been 
always careful not to stretch out 
his arm farther than he could draw 
it back, and to adventure no more 
than he could fairly afford to lose. 

‘Given that a person should do 
all this,’ Mr. Turner said subse- 
quently when conversing with Luke 
Ross, ‘he might as well go out of 
trade at once, since trade in its 
very nature is speculative, and of 
necessity risky.’ Which is no 
doubt true to a certain point ; only 
Mr. Turner could scarcely have 
proved the necessity in his own 
case, since, as has been said, he 
was not too particular. 

If he were not too particular, 
however, he was not dishonest. He 
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had no intention of ‘letting-in any 
one ; he merely meant to use other 
people as he felt satisfied other peo- 
ple would use him. He wanted to 
get rich. It was gall and worm- 
wood to a nature like his to reflect 
what a complete shipwreck—social, 
commercial, domestic—he had 
made of the best part of his life. 
He owned a small property in 
Warwickshire, that had come to 
him from a distant relative since 
Austin made his acquaintance ; and 
it was the great desire of his soul 
to make money enough to retire 
to that estate, and spend the rest of 
his days as an idle country gentle- 
man. Each individual has his espe- 
cial fancy—his day-dream, his vi- 
sion of happiness and content ; and 
Mr. Turner’s chanced to be that of 
walking about under the shade of 
his own trees, along the alleys of 
his own garden, with never a thing 
to trouble him, and with ample 
means to live in good style and 
keep the place up as he should like 
to see it. 

Many and interesting were the 
conversations which ensued be- 
tween the friends as to the best 
mode of compassing wealth, con- 
cerning the greatest advantage to 
which they could turn their mu- 
tual capital. 

‘ By the time I have paid off all 
my liabilities,’ Austin explained, ‘I 
shall not have much left. While I 
was with Monteith, everything I 
touched proved a loss. Never had 
any poor devil such a run of luck 
against him.’ 

‘That was because you specu- 
lated,’ answered Mr. Turner. ‘ Ex- 
cept it be his business, no man 
ought to speculate; and if he be 
a speculator, he ought to have no 
other business.’ 

‘ But all business is speculation,’ 
Austin suggested. 

‘More or less, certainly ; and I 
prefer the less. At all events, if we 
go into this matter together, you 
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must not speculate. If you do not 
agree to this, I shall carry myself 
and my money elsewhere.’ 

‘OQ, I have had enough of specu- 
lating,’ Austin replied. ‘ Besides, if 
your plan succeed we ought to 
do well. We should at least com- 
mand discounts to the amount of 
fifty thousand, and then— 

‘Hold our tongues about it,’ 
finished Mr. Turner a little sharply. 

Indeed there was a sharpness 
and decision about everything that 
gentleman said which, even before 
they commenced business in Billi- 
ter-square, determined Austin to be 
‘rid of him’ so soon as he could 
feel his feet. But they had not been 
long together, before Mr. Friars 
discovered his friend was more 
than a match for him, and that he 
would have to be very clever in- 
deed in order to steal a march on 
Mr. Turner, whose talent for ad- 
ministration showed itself in a re- 
markable tenacity of grasp concern- 
ing money matters. Had he wished 
to go wrong—which he very soon 
did— Austin could scarcely have 
compassed his desires: he was 
fenced-in at all turns. He some- 
times felt like a lunatic, who, though 
apparently left to his own devices, 
and permitted to wander through 
charmingly laid-out grounds osten- 
sibly at his own sweet will, knows 
nevertheless foracertainty that there 
are walls between him and the out- 
side world which he cannot scale, 
doors he cannot open, keepers he 
cannot elude. 

They had not been together a 
month, before Mr. Turner dis- 
covered there was something not 
sound about Mr. Friars, and on 
the expiration of six months he 
knew perfectly well what that some- 
thing was. But it did not greatly 
matter to Mr. Turner: a man over- 
squeamish or over-nice would have 
answered his purpose worse even 
than Austin. To be sure it was a 
bore having continually to act the 
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part of a detective; but then it 
would have been still more dis- 
agreeable to find Mr. Friars estab- 
lished in the office as a sort of lay- 
preacher, denouncing every com- 
mercial expedient proposed by his 
friend as immoral, and trying to 
establish an analogy between the 
clean state of their banking ac- 
counts and the keeping of the Ten 
Commandments. Altogether, Aus- 
tin suited him well enough ; that is, 
he would have suited him well 
enough but for those foregone lia- 
bilities, the extent of which Mr. 
Friars had never really revealed, 
and which kept cropping up one 
after another— sometimes in a 
whole tuft together—to Mr. Tur- 
ner’s chagrin and disgust. 

‘Hang it, Friars,’ he said on one 
occasion ; ‘ why can you not either 
pay these things off out of your 
share of the profits, or else make a 
clean breast, and let us see what 
can be done about them? Weare 
doing well enough to satisfy any 
one ; but I tell you frankly, I am 
uneasy about those old debts.’ 

‘Well, I made no secret concern- 
ing their existence,’ was the reply. 

‘Pardon me, but you did as to 
their extent; and I believe now 
you could not, if you would, inform 
me on the point. I do not think 
you know yourself how much you 
owe, or to whom you owe it.’ 

‘You seem to entertain a high 
opinion of my business powers,’ 
Austin observed. 

*I entertain no opinion at all of 
your ability to look the worst in 
the face,’ Mr. Turner retorted. 

*So long as I do not trouble you 
with my debts, I cannot under- 
stand why you should interest your- 
self about them,’ said Mr. Friars. 

‘Yes, but, my dear fellow, you do 
trouble me; that is just what I 
complain of.’ 

‘QO, you think so, do you? was 
the reply ; and then Austin, remem- 
bering the daily worries he had 
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about these debts, began to won- 
der what Mr. Turner would feel if 
he could only peep into his heart 
for a moment and read all the 
anxieties it contained. Right well 
Mr. Austin Friars knew the whole 
of their united capital would not 
have put him straight. Altogether 
he had been frightfully unlucky in 
his ventures (he put the matter in 
stronger language, substituting a 
different word for ‘ frightfully’) ; and 
what with interest, and commis- 
sion, and discount, and renewals, 
the man, spite of the fine business 
he was doing, felt wretched. 

‘If I were only free of Turner, 
I could rid myself of these old 
burdens,’ he considered ; while all 
the time Mr. Turner was thinking, 
‘If Friars would only make a 
clean breast of it, and let us devise 
some plan by which he could free 
himself from all those people!’ 
Which was very well for Mr. Tur- 
ner to think, and at times to say ; 
but then a man who has spent 
years and years of his life in mak- 
ing half-confidences, and putting 
false glosses on his circumstances 
and his actions, can no more at the 
eleventh hour turn suddenly frank 
and straightforward than a leopard 
can change his spots or an Ethiop 
his skin. 

Nevertheless, a day came when 
Mr. Turner had to be partially en- 
lightened—a day when Austin, find- 
ing himself thoroughly ‘ cornered,’ 
could do nothing but state his 
difficulty to the only man capable 
of helping him; unless, indeed, 
he had chosen to help himself, 
which (honestly) was a thing quite 
out of Mr. Friars’ line. 

Now this difficulty arose from a 
sudden freak of caution on the part 
of that Mr. Grahame to whom in 
the previous chapter Mr. Turner 
casually alluded. For years there 
had been between him and Austin 
certain paper transactions —trans- 
actions which, commencing over an 
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unlucky purchase of shares, were 
continued for the mutual accommo- 
dation of both, with the understand- 
ing that the amounts then under 
discount should be reduced when- 
ever either saw his way to doing so. 

With the nature and the extent 
of these transactions, Mr. Turner 
was, to a moderate degree, ac- 
quainted—that is to say, he knew 
acceptances were given and some 
kites flown; but as he was not 
greatly troubled about the matter, 
he did not—beyond the fact that 
he disliked Mr. Grahame — feel 
much uneasiness. 

He knew that the moment Mr. 
Grahame could do without Austin, 
he would fling that useful tool over ; 
and as the former was doing a very 
good business, he foresaw that some 
day, when Mr. Friars was least pre- 
pared for the blow, it would be 
dealt. 

Vaguely Austin had begun to 
feel this himself; and therefore, 
though greatly chagrined, he was 
not much surprised when one day 
he received a note from Grahame 
stating, as he was prepared to 
take up half of his own accept- 
ances when they fell due, he must 
decline renewing those bills for 
which Mr. Friars had to provide, 
excepting to a like amount. 

All of which at that moment was 
to Austin Friars as though, when 
he was travelling with his entire 
worldly wealth in his left-hand 
breast-pocket, some one had stop- 
ped him, pistol in hand and mask 
on face, and said, ‘ Stand, and de- 
liver ! 

His sun of prosperity was in the 
ascendant then, but he knew very 
well it would not take much of a 
cloud to blot it out altogether ; and 
he was consequently sitting rumi- 
nating over the matter in an ut- 
terly disconsolate frame of mind, 
when the door of his office opened, 
and Mr. Turner appeared. 

‘Good-morning, Friars,’ he said ; 
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then, before Mr. Friars could ans- 
wer, his quick eye had caught sight 
of a book over which Austin had 
stretched out his arms, while with 
hands clasped together he sat pon- 
dering ways and means, chances 
and possibilities. ‘ Why, that is the 
book,’ Mr. Turner went on, ‘ I have 
been wanting for so long to get out 
of your library. Do let me have 
a look at it; the reading in it, I am 
sure, would be most interesting, 
and to me instructive.’ 

‘Not now,’ Austin replied, lift- 
ing the book and locking it away 
in a private drawer; ‘but look 
here, Turner, if I stay in my pre- 
sent mind, you shall read every line 
written in that book this day six 
months, if you wish to do so.’ 

‘No time like time present,’ was 
the reply. 

‘Perhaps not; but Iam in trouble 
now. I do not see my way at all.’ 

‘Then it must be some way on 
which you elected to travel without 
my guidance,’ Mr. Turner answered. 

‘I had not the inestimable ad- 
vantage of your advice when I first 
became acquainted with Mr. Gra- 
hame,’ Austin replied. 

‘Then it 7s Grahame! Well, I 
knew it must come some time; 
what is it now?’ and Mr. Turner 
pulled up a chair to the table, and 
looked anxiously at Austin, who 
said, 

‘He won't renew 

*Won’t he? why not?’ 

Conversation is usually laconic 
where money interests are at stake. 
When a man banks with Cupid, for 
instance, a great deal of talk usually 
takes place about deposits of affec- 
tions and dishonoured drafts of 
love; but when one selects the 
great establishment of Mammon & 
Co. for his own, then speech be- 
comes silver, and silence gold ; and 
a single word is made to do duty, 
not for ten, but a hundred. 

‘ He is prepared to take up half 
his own.’ 
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‘O, then he wants you to renew 
the other half? 

‘Yes; and he generously offers 
to renew the half of mine.’ 

‘Just let me understand the mat- 
ter a little more clearly,’ said Mr. 
Turner. ‘Do you mean that he 
really intends to take up half of his 
bills as they fall due? 

‘So he says.’ 

‘ Well, that will be a capital good 
thing for us.’ 

‘I do not see it,’ was the reply. 

‘Why, look at the amount that 
even I hold of his paper.’ 

‘Yes; but he is not liable for 
all that.’ 

‘In what way not liable ?” 

‘Why, you know, it was a mutual 
transaction.’ 

‘I understand that, but still I 
fail quite to follow you.’ 

‘It is clear enough, I should have 
thought,’ replied Austin. ‘He meets 
part, and I part.’ 

‘Do you mean that you were to 
meet part of 47s acceptances ?” 

‘ Precisely ; he holds a memo- 
randum from me to that effect.’ 

‘And he is to meet part of 
yours ?” 

‘He has none of mine.’ 

‘Then you have been getting all 
the discounts done for him ? 

‘ Latterly Ihave ; he said he did 
not like taking so many of my bills 
to his bankers’. He wanted to keep 
himself straight there, so as to have 
no difficulty about his trade-paper.’ 

‘And I suppose he thought no 
one else might wish to do the same 
thing ?” 

‘I do not know; at any rate, he 
said he could not get my accept- 
ances discounted, and the bills had 
to be met somehow.’ 

‘And now he refuses to renew, 
while you wish him to do so?’ 

‘Yes, point-blank. I have told 
him the importance it is to me at 
present not to withdraw any money 
from my business; but he says it 
is high time these things were 
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cleared off, and that he is prepared 
to do his share, I must do mine.’ 

‘It is immensely considerate of 
him.’ 

‘It is just what I might have 
expected from a mean sneak. The 
moment he even sees firm ground, 
he tries to kick over the ladder 
that helped him to safety.’ 

‘Should you object to my seeing 
Mr. Grahame about this matter ?” 

‘I should be immensely obliged 
if you would.’ 

‘Very well; just tell me, then, 
how much is yours, and how much 
his, and I will try to come to some 
arrangement with him.’ 

Whereupon Austin, driven for 
once into frankness by the know- 
ledge that Mr. Grahame would cer- 
tainly tell everything if he did not, 
gave Mr. Turner a list of particu- 
lars, which made that gentleman 
feel mightily uncomfortable, though 
he never made a remark excepting, 
‘I will go and see what I can do ; 
and forthwith he put on his hat and 
walked off to Rood-lane, where he 
met the person he wanted to see 
just leaving his office as he reached 
it. 

‘Give me five minutes, Mr. Gra- 
hame, please,’ said Mr. Turner; ‘ I 
will not detain you longer.’ 

And thus assured, Mr. Grahame 
led the way into his private room, 
and closed the door. 

‘I have called from Friars about 
those bills; he wants them re- 
newed.’ 

‘I told him I would renew one- 
half,’ was the reply. ‘It is high 
time the liability was reduced.’ 

‘I quite agree with you, since 
you are in a position to pay a por- 
tion. So far the liability can be 
reduced ; but it is not convenient 
to Mr. Friars to pay any part at pre- 
sent, and therefore it will be neces- 
sary for you to do as he asks.’ 

‘It is not at all necessary; I am 
not going to be dictated to by him 
or anybody else.’ 
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‘ Very well ; then you can please 
yourself.’ 

‘Of course, I intend to do so; 
and he shall provide for his share.’ 

*O, excuse me, that is quite a 
horse of another colour.’ 

‘Not at all; he must do so.’ 

‘There is no must in the matter; 
and I say he shall not provide for 
any portion of those bills at pre- 
sent. He has accommodated you ; 
now you shall accommodate him.’ 

‘If he choose to damage his 
credit—’ 

‘Pardon me; it is your credit 
that will suffer. It is your accept- 
ances that will be dishonoured. It 
is to you that the persons who dis- 
counted those bills will look for 
payment.’ 

‘But I hold Mr. Friars’ memo- 
randum—’ 

‘I don’t care if you hold a hun- 
dred memoranda. The people who 
have those bills will proceed against 
you ; they will recognise no private 
arrangement of that nature. You 
have been clever in this affair, Mr. 
Grahame, in throwing all the trou- 
ble on Friars; and now I intend 
he shall have a little advantage in 
the matter: you shall take up your 
half, as proposed, and renew the 
whole of those for which he is 
liable. When they come due again, 
he will most probably be prepared 
to provide for them.’ 

‘I will see him, and you—’ 

* No, you won't,’ interrupted Mr. 
Turner ; ‘ you will drop him a note 
this afternoon, saying that on re- 
flection you agree to the course 
his friend suggested ; and that you 
are very happy to be able to oblige 
him.’ 

*T will tell you what I’m much 
more likely to do,’ retorted Mr. 
Grahame ; ‘and that is, stop you 
both.’ 

‘ Kindly repeat the last part of 
that sentence,’ requested Mr. Tur- 
ner. 

‘I never felt more inclined in 
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my life to do anything than to 
write to each of your bankers and 
explain to them your little game.’ 
‘ Mr. Grahame,’ replied Mr. Tur- 
ner, ‘ you are at perfect liberty to 
publish in the Zimes anything you 
know about me and my concerns ; 
only remember this, if you meddle 
in affairs that in no way affect you, 
within one month your name shall 
be in the Gazette. You have shown 
your teeth a few days too soon; 
and you have not now to deal with 
a weak chattering fool like Austin 
Friars, but with a man who is both 
willing and able to draw them.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
LEFT TO HIMSELF. 


Mr. TuRNER walked out into 
Rood-lane furious. Had he not 
been so indeed he would scarcely 
have allowed Mr. Grahame to see 
how much his words affected him ; 
and as he strode along the City 
streets he mentally anathematised 
Austin Friars’ loose tongue, and 
the short-sighted folly which led 
him to establish such close com- 
mercial relations with a man who, 
‘God knows,’ finished Mr. Turner 
to himself, ‘ought to be in the 
Asylum for Idiots, rather than at 
large risking his own and other 
people’s credit and money.’ 

Had he found out that Austin 
was merely a rogue, Mr. Turner 
could have condoned that sin; 
because a sensible rogue can, as 
a rule, be made to see on which 
side his bread is buttered, and 
kept from quarrelling with that re- 
freshment ; but to be gute assured 
he was a fool as well proved a trial 
too great for his equanimity ; and 
feeling if he sought Austin then 
they must inevitably quarrel, he 
posted a note to that gentleman 
stating he had no doubt Grahame 
would renew, and went straight off 
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to Greenwich, where he spent a 
couple of hours wandering about 
the park—thinking. 

When he had finished that per- 
formance, he repaired to the Tra- 
falgar, ordered something to eat, 
took train back to London, went 
to his lodgings, wrote another note 
to Austin, and started by a late 
express to Warwickshire, where 
he remained for nearly a week, 
spite of urgent letters from Mr. 
Friars entreating his return. 

Already Mr. Turner was prepar- 
ing for cutting himself adrift from 
the hero—Heaven save the mark! 
—of this utterly prosaic tale, and 
he did not care for letters or any- 
thing else while engaged in effect- 
ing that purpose. 

Happy is he who can read the 
signs of the times, even although 
those times may have no connec- 
tion with the millennium ; and Mr. 
Turner had quite brains enough to 
perceive the sort of craft in which 
he was embarked, and to know that 
if he did not make some effort to 
assume more surely the command 
of his own safety, Austin would 
ultimately land him not merely in 
the Bankruptcy Court, but make 
his rescue from thence problemati- 
cal in the extreme. 

Taking life round, as a rule I 
believe the reasons of non-success 
may be found in one of four causes, 
or in one of three combined—that 
is to say, a man fails because he 
is naturally dishonest, because he 
is a liar, because he is lazy, or be- 
cause he is too easy—letting him- 
self be preyed on by those who 
regard every human being who is 
generous and good-natured as mere 
carrion, something to be lived upon, 
and deserted when they have served 
their turn. Occasionally, the ulti- 
mately non-successful man is a liar, 
and a cheat, and an idle self-in- 
dulgent scamp, all in one, but this 
combination is so rare, that it is 
incapable of generalisation, and 
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would not have been mentioned 
here but that Austin Friars very 
nearly combined the three in his 
own person; only, had any one told 
him he was either false, or dishonest, 
or indolent, he would have repelled 
the charge with indignation. He 
did not know himself, and in that 
respect no one can consider the 
man singular, since, when the long 
account comes to be settled up, 
each amongst us will be amazed 
at the length and greatness of the 
accounts debited, against the poor 
credit placed on the other side. 

‘Ye did this, and ye did not 
the other,’ is the daily entry in 
the eternal record. And if we 
reply, ‘ Yea, Lord; but we did not 
some other deed whereby we should 
have been violating Thy express 
command ;’ the answer will come, 
‘ True ; but though ye may not have 
stolen, or killed, or committed 
adultery, ye have borne false wit- 
ness, ye have not honoured your 
father and mother, ye have for- 
gotten in your heart my sabbaths, 
ye have coveted, ye have wor- 
shipped idols of the world’s making, 
and ye are not my people, and I 
will not be your God.’ 

Austin Friars did not know him- 
self any more than you, friend, or 
I can be said to do so. 

In the great day will that ignor- 
ance, I wonder, stand us in good 
stead ; or will He who is to sit on 
the great white throne say, ‘ Ye 
had ample opportunity, and if ye 
were blind, it was because ye wilfully 
closed your eyes ;’ and so cast us 
into outer darkness, where know- 
ledge and understanding will come, 
like the knowledge and the under- 
standing we acquire on earth, ‘ too 
late’? 

There came a day when these 
problems troubled Austin Friars ; 
but that day had not yet dawned 
on the evening when Mr. Turner, 
dimly ‘ seeing his way,’ returned to 
London, and went by special re- 
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quest to Billiter-square, where Mr. 
Friars greeted him with, 

‘Grahame renewed, as you saidhe 
would, but was very disagreeable.’ 

‘ That of course, and threatened 
to go to my bankers.’ 

‘Did he? that was singular—’ 

‘ Not at all ; a man, when wishing 
to stab, generally aims at the most 
vulnerable part.’ 

‘How did he know it was our 
vulnerable point?’ 

‘From you, I presume. 
tainly not from me.’ 

‘Certainly not from me.’ 

‘That is curious.’ 

‘ But true,’ Austin said sharply. 

‘Curious things are often true,’ 
remarked Mr. Turner philosophi- 
cally. 

‘There are those acceptances 
coming due next week,’ Austin 
said, desirous, perhaps, to change 
the subject. 

‘ They will have to be taken up.’ 

‘Wuar?’ asked Mr. Friars, with 
an emphasis beyond the power of 
type to express. 

‘ They will have to be taken up.’ 

‘Why?’ And the tone, if milder, 
was not less urgent. 

‘Because I could do with a 
scoundrel or a fool, but I cannot 
do with both, and I am deter- 
mined to have finished with you, 

‘ But you can’t,’ Austin answered. 

‘We shall see, was the reply. 
‘Look here, Friars; I went into 
this matter with you in perfect good 
faith. The business ball was at our 
feet. I, at all events, was perfectly 
unencumbered; and what dol find? 
—that you are in debt in every 
direction ; that no man who has 
ever had close business transactions 
with you would care to repeat the 
experiment ; that, beyond all things, 
even with me you have tried to 
double ; that you have been false. 
You could not keep counsel when 
talking to Grahame ; you mustneeds 
go and blab out the very things I 
wanted kept close; you must place 
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me in the power of a creature like 
him; you have compelled me to 
Taise money at a disadvantage ; 
therefore, for each and all these 
reasons, Mr. Friars, I say I will 
not renew another bill for you, and 
that if you like to go into the 
Gazette, I shall oppose your dis- 
charge to the uttermost of my 
power, and explain why I wash my 
hands of you, and why, for my own 
safety’s sake, I refused to venture 
another sixpence in this concern.’ 

‘Which was one of your own 
building,’ Austin said bitterly. 

‘Yes; but I employed incom- 
petent masons for the work,’ Mr. 
Turner replied. 

‘What if I swore to you I never 
told Grahame anything about our 
affairs?” 

‘I should not credit you if you 
kissed the Old Testament or the 
New; if you affirmed, like a Quaker, 
or swore by the beard of the Pro- 
phet; if you invoked all the gods 
of the ancients, or bet a thousand 


to one on the issue, my belief would 
remain the same, and on that belief 
I should act.’ 
‘Then all is over between us.’ 
‘You have put the case in a 


nutshell. I can have no commer- 
cial transactions with a man who 
disregards the first rules of com- 
mercial prudence.’ 

‘And supposing, like Grahame, 
I threaten to go to your bankers ?” 

‘You would go too late. I have 
been with them already.’ 

‘And supposing I say those ac- 
ceptances must be renewed ?” 

* You would be talking folly ; save 
through my instrumentality they 
cannot, and with it they never shall 
be.’ 

Then Austin broke out. 

Accursed was the day, he said, 
when first he met Mr. Turner; 
more unfortunate still that when he 
consented to go shares with him. 
All the work had fallen on his (Aus- 
tin’s) shoulders ; all the profit had 
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gone into the pockets of a man 
little better than a Jew, who made 
something out of him at every turn 
—who, with discount, commission, 
and interest, and Heaven knows | 
what besides, had swept away every 
farthing to which he (Austin Friars 
once again) was justly entitled. 

‘ Alone,’ Austin finished, ‘ I could 
have done three times the business ; 
hampered by you, advance has been 
impossible.’ 

‘All right, then,’ observed Mr. 
Turner ; ‘do as much business, and 
advance as far as you like, now.’ 

‘Yes, it is easy for you to say; 
but not for me to do, with those 
confounded acceptances coming 
due every ten minutes in the day.’ 

‘They merely represent borrowed 
capital, my friend,’ answered Mr. 
Turner. 

‘Which you ask me to take out 
of my business at a week’s notice.’ 

‘But you stated just now you 
could have done without the capi- 
tal and me.’ 

‘I could have done without your 
capital ; there was plenty of money 
to be had elsewhere.’ 

‘Well, it isnottoolate : getit now.’ 

‘I cannot get it; and you know 
it, and you want to ruin me.’ 

‘No,’ was the reply; ‘it is you 
who have tried your best to ruin 
me and yourself too, and now you 
are angry when I tell you I will 
not be ruined by you. For two 
years I have worked heart and soul 
in this business, and I should have 
worked twenty years more, if need- 
ful, had I found you straightforward 
and even ordinarily prudent. Had 
you been unfortunate, had you made 
heavy losses—ay, even if, in the 
ordinary course of business, you 
had completely failed—I should 
have said nothing in the way of 
complaint, for I took my chance 
of these things, as well as my chance 
of success; but when I find you 
systematically trying to deceive me 
with regard to your own position 
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—when I hear that you could not 
keep silence about my affairs, but 
must needs go and publish even 
to a man like Grahame everything 
I most wished to keep secret— 
then I determine to risk no more 
with you, and to close our business 
transactions at once. I have long 
known it would have to come to 
this some day ; but it is your own 
fault it has come this day.’ 

‘You want to ruin me,’ Austin 
repeated ; ‘that is the plain Eng- 
lish of the whole matter.’ 

‘I wish no such thing,’ was the 
reply. ‘With even ordinary pru- 
dence you could manage to meet 
all your engagements.’ 

‘It is false! Austin exclaimed. 
‘You know quite well if that capi- 
tal be withdrawn, I must stop pay- 
ment.’ 

‘I know nothing of the kind; 
and to prove that I know nothing 
of the sort, I am quite willing to 
take the business off your hands, 


and pay you handsomely for your 
share of it.’ 

‘That is what you have been 
driving at, then! retorted Austin. 
‘ Now listen to me, Mr. Philip Tur- 


ner: sooner than that you should 
step into my shoes here, I would 
pay off every one of my old credi- 
tors, drain the concern as dry as I 
could, and then go through the 
Court.’ 

‘If it would afford you any plea- 
sure to adopt such a course, I have 
no doubt you will do so,’ said Mr. 
Turner. 

‘I shall if I like, and that with- 
out asking your permission, you 
may depend upon it.’ 

‘Then I can only hope you will 
have all prosperity by the way, and 
wish you good-morning.’ 

In answer to which civil speech, 
Austin, too angry to reply, looked 
unutterable things at Mr. Turner, 
who took his hat and left the room, 
closing the door behind him gently. 

At that moment, when the door 
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closed, came the revulsion. Asa 
woman sometimes feels that she 
has senselessly quarrelled with the 
only man on earth she really cares 
for, and that, if she cannot bring 
him back, all happiness is over ; 
even so Austin Fnars realised to 
himself that with Turner his best 
chances of success were gone ; that, 
spite of his firmness, his strong 
will, and his determination to carry 
things with a high hand, he had 
really been the stanchest and ablest 
friend he ever met. 

With him prosperity and fortune 
seemed walking away likewise, and 
yielding to a sudden impulse, Aus- 
tin sprang from his seat, and rush- 
ing out on to the broad landing, 
called down the old-fashioned stair- 
case after the retreating figure, 
‘Turner !’ 

Hearing this, Mr. Turner came 
back. He was not hard or unrea- 
sonable, after all. Had Austin said 
he regretted his indiscreet confi- 
dence, had he confessed his want 
of straightforward honesty, had he 
stated his intention of acting for 
the future with prudence and frank- 
ness, the breach might still have 
been closed; but there was just 
that in Austin Friars’ nature which 
has marred the prospects of many 
a better man—he could neither 
believe nor confess himself in the 
wrong; whatsoever he did was 
right in his own eyes. And accord- 
ingly, when Mr. Turner, coming 
back a few steps, asked, ‘ What is 
it?’ Austin answered, ‘ It does not 
matter; and so threw another 
chance from him. 

Well enough Mr. Turner under- 
stood the position, but it was not 
for him to make the advance—in- 
deed, had he done so, his hold over 
the game would have been loosened 
for ever ; and he went out into Billi- 
ter-square, and Austin returned to 
his office, each with interests sepa- 
rate from the other, each saying to 
himself, ‘ What next ?” 
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As for Austin, however, determin- 
ed that Turner should not beat him, 
he set—almost for the first time in 
his life—fiercely, doggedly to work. 
He had a great deal to lose, and 
the knowledge of the height from 
which, if he be so unfortunate as 
to fail, he must fall, necessarily 
makes a man’s hold of his fortunes 
tenacious in the extreme. There 
were his house at Highgate, his car- 
riages, his horses, his social stand- 
ing, his fine business, all at stake. 
More than that, there was Mr. Tur- 
ner waiting to step into his shoes. 
* And he shall not, by —— ! swore 
Austin with a great oath, which the 
Almighty refused to register. 

Nevertheless time went by, and 
still Austin held to that resolution, 
and to another previously recorded 
—viz. that of abstaining from spe- 
culation. 

He was doing well in his legi- 
timate trade, and he had sense 
enough left to refrain from jeopar- 


dising his grand certainties for the 
sake of a contingent uncertainty. 
Experience had taught him some- 


thing. In the depths of poverty 
he learnt how exceeding bitter a 
cup adversity is to drain ; in com- 
parative prosperity he had risked 
his prospects in order to make 
haste to be rich and his own mas- 
ter. Now he was rich, and his 
own master—no thanks to himself 
perhaps, but still he was so; and 
he had arrived at that age when 
prosperity teaches prudence — an 
alliterative remark, but true never- 
theless. Wherefore Austin Friars 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and 
worked. 

Acceptance after acceptance ran 
off. How they were met the man 
could scarcely have told himself, 
only the feat was accomplished 
somehow, One after another the 
bills he had indorsed were legiti- 
mately met ; and still the house in 
Billiter-square held up its head ; and 
City folks marvelled,and Mr. Turner 
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wondered, ‘Who has he got hold of 
now ?” 

But Austin had got hold of no 
one save himself ; and how much a 
man can do in his own behalf no 
man knows till he has tried the ex- 
periment. 

Nevertheless, a day came when, 
bills crying aloud for food, there 
was not the wherewithal to give 
them meat; when bankers would 
do no more ; when money was not 
to be had ; when friends came bor- 
rowing themselves ; and when the 
morning’s letters—O, heavens ! who 
in business has not gone through it? 
—brought nothing—not even the 
expected remittances. That day 
came, I say, to Austin Friars. It 
had been coming for some time 
past ; and he had not the remotest 
idea of how to face it. 

He went here and he went there. 
If other than City eyes read this, 
they can only vaguely picture the 
misery and the anguish; for, behold, 
the man had much to lose ; it was 
not a game of toss-up with him then ; 
his new character, his high position, 
the way in which he had fought fate 
and baffled circumstances—these 
things were in the balance ; and yet 
all at once he found himself sud- 
denly at fault. 

In his despair he tried Luke 
Ross ; but he was absent. Then 
he went to Mr. Grahame. 

‘ Lend me five hundred,’ he said, 
‘till Thursday. 

‘Haven't fifty,’ was the reply. 

‘Lend me your name, then.’ 

‘Have got a fresh backer, who 
won't let me. Promised him I 
would not.’ 

‘ That is a lie,’ considered Austin 
Friars. But in commercial, as in 
social, intercourse, there is not a 
more difficult fence to leap than a 
falsehood ; wherefore, though he 
knew the plea to be untruthful, he 
felt forced to take it, and went back 
to his office beaten. 

Yet not quite beaten. 
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A few days afterwards Mr. Gra- 
hame met him. 

‘How did you get through the 
other day?’ that gentleman inquired. 

‘What day? O,when I was short. 
I pulled through.’ 

‘Did you, though? Confound- 
edly hard work it must have been.’ 

‘Yes; I have felt ever since as 
though I had been through those 
regions popularly supposed to be 
hotter than any we are acquainted 
with on earth.’ 

‘ Money has been very tight, has 
it not?” 

‘So every one says.’ 

‘You are looking very well.’ 

‘Then you think the climate has 
agreed with me?’ Austin suggested. 

‘ Climate ?—what climate ?” 

* That below, where I have been.’ 

‘Ha, ha! you always make a jest 
of everything, Friars. Very good. 
By-bye.’ 

‘Yes,’ grumbled Mr. Austin Friars 
to himself ; ‘so crackle your thorns 
under the pot, my friend. ‘“ Very 
good. By-bye.” And suppose one 
said—as one might say—1 am tired 
of all this infernal worry, and will 
just put a slip-knot on a noose and 
end it, you would remark all the 
same, “A capital joke;” and hurry 
off before the time and the man 
came to cut the rope and call in 
the neighbours, and lay a dead 
man stiff and stark on his back 
awaiting a coroner's inquest.’ 

At which picture, mentally con- 
jured up, Austin shuddered. It 
was a trifle too real, a shade too 
near the possible in a life like his, 
to be viewed with satisfaction. 

Since, granting a man must be 
insane to seek that last resource of 
baited and despairing humanity, 
such insanity is preceded by a pe- 
riod when all hell’s hounds seem to 
be loose and following him ; when 
reason is still so utterly mistress 
of the field that she can feel their 
breath scorching her ; when, in hor- 
ror at the known certain, she seeks 
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the unknown uncertain, and goes 
in her extremity to meet that God 
whose countenance cannot, to her 
thinking, be worse than the face 
man has worn to her for many and 
many a weary day. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LUKE’S MESSAGE. 


ALL this time, far away from 
those haunts where the most event- 
ful years of her life had been spent 
—far away from buying and sell- 
ing, from all harass about money 
matters, from all anxiety for the 
morrow, from all uneasiness as to 
what the post might bring or the 
day produce, Yorke Forde was 
‘living it down.’ 

If you ask what, I should find it 
difficult to explain ; but just that 
nameless something which had 
grown over and obscured her fair 
reputation, as convolvulus trails 
over some goodly plant, utterly 
concealing it at length amongst 
leaves and stalks and tendrils. 

Where the root struck ground, 
no one could say; neither could 
any one say what the scandal really 
was which made ladies put their 
heads close together, and talk mys- 
teriously, when Yorke’s name was 
mentioned, and raise their eye- 
brows, and go through those va- 
rious marvellous signals which wo- 
men exhibit to one another on 
occasion ; while men looked wise, 
and wondered that at Mr. Forde’s 
time of life he had not more sense 
than tomake itupand take herback. 

But no one actually dvew any- 
thing. Concerning Yorke’s past— 
concerning that time, once beauti- 
ful, which now seemed to be so 
like an unreal dream, that she often 
started from her sleep, and asked 
herself, scarcely awake, whether 
her entire life in London had not 
been a delusion—concerning that 
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time, I say, no one at Milden 
knew anything. The great city 
had swallowed up her sin and 
the memory of it, as it swallows 
up virtue and the record thereof. 
Along the sands of that stormy 
shore her footsteps had left no 
lasting impress. One here, one 
there, it might be, remembered such 
a woman had passed by ; but the 
few who did remember were people 
far removed from all knowledge of 
her present life and associations, 
and had they known would have 
kept silence. 

For the busy world is not a very 
bad world after all. Given that a 
man ora woman have once made 
a faux pas, it has neither time nor 
inclination to publish the feat. 
There is great mercy, as a rule, 
amongst those whose own affairs 
occupy a large portion of their 
time ; and certainly there was no 
one who had guessed at Yorke’s 
secret in London that would not 
have refrained from publishing the 
story had their paths crossed. 

But their paths did not cross, 
and consequently nothing was 
known at Milden about that part 
of her life, the events, and the 
tones, and the looks, and the sor- 
rows of which came back in the 
peacefulness and security of that 
still existence to wring her heart 
with a bitterness she had never ex- 
perienced before—not when she 
stood beside the Thames, and let 
her tears fall into the rippling 
water—not when she lay through 
the night thinking madly and re- 
vengefully of her despised love— 
of Austin’s cruel desertion. 

Sometimes she felt as though the 
quiet monotony of her life at Forde 
Hall would drive her mad. She 
longed to be where every peaceful 
country sight and country sound 
seemed at variance with the wild 
restless regrets and thoughts and 
wishes that had come to be a very 
part and parcel of her nature. 
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Amongst the quiet country people 
who after a time called at Forde 
Hall, she felt herself a hypocrite 
and a cheat. The only real com- 
fort she had in life was the con- 
sciousness that she helped to make 
the poor invalid’s days endurable. 
Never was there so devoted a 
man—never so tender a wife, even 
those who had at first looked the 
most coldly upon her, were at 
length compelled to admit. That 
it was for money or the sake of 
money she returned, no one could, 
and no one did, say. That her 
attention was hypocritical or inter- 
ested, no one asserted either ; and 
so, as has been said, in due time 
Yorke ‘lived it down.’ 

Amongst her neighbours Yorke 
stood at length apparently without 
fear and without reproach ; yet she 
would ratherthey had known every- 
thing than have lived, as she con- 
sidered she did, an impostor, who 
would have been driven forth from 
the midst of respectable people, 
could they only have read those 
pages of her experience which her 
husband had condoned. 

And yet not condoned. Though 
he could not bear her to be absent 
from him for a moment; though 
his eyes followed her about the 
room with a yearning affection piti- 
ful to see, Yorke always felt there 
was just that something between 
them which might never be set 
right, any more than she could go 
back to her girlhood, and undo all 
the evil she had wrought. 

Lying there helpless, the man 
was yet a tower of strength and a 
shield of defence to her against 
the hard sayings and the jibing 
thoughts of the outer world ; but 
in her inmost soul Yorke felt the 
bitterness of reproaches she well 
knew those poor white lips would 
never utter, and the depth of the 
trouble that was sometimes re- 
vealed when the weary eyes looked 
out over the park, and wandered 
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away and away along the winding 
paths and the distant fields, which 
he might not tread again for ever. 

Had it all come about—as she 
wrote to Luke in the early days 
succeeding her return—after years 
of happiness, after a life filled over 
with sweet content, she could have 
borne it better; but the whole of 
his existence had been marred by 
her who might have made it so 
blessed ; and the only poor atone- 
ment she could offer was to soothe 
and delay his passage to the grave. 

From the night she arrived at 
Forde Hall she devoted herself 
to this object; and the world— 
her then world—came to think 
well of her exceedingly ; and if in 
her heart she thought the world’s 
scorn would have been easier to 
endure than its praise, it was per- 
haps only because she had never 
really endured that scorn, or felt 
how terrible a thing it is for a 
woman to endure contumely and 
deserved disgrace alone. 

But rarely now she heard from 
Luke. Knowing what he knew, 
feeling what he felt, anything 
seemed easier than to write to the 
mistress of Forde Hall; and when 
her letters grew less frequent, as 
in course of time they did, since 
she could scarcely force her friend- 
ship on a man who had plainly 
told her that was not the boon he 
wanted, it seemed almost as though 
her old life and the memory thereof 
had been thrust by time into its 
lumber-room of forgotten events. 

Only seemed, however; for Luke 
could never cease to remember her 
—while she could scarcely fail to 
remember the man who had stood 
by and fought her battle so bravely 
and so long. 

‘Why is it, Yorke,’ asked Mr. 
Forde, on one occasion after their 
return from Germany, ‘that Mr. 
Ross will never come here? He 
was very kind to you at a time 
when you wanted help, and it seems 
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like ingratitude not to press him to 
visit us. Besides, I formed a high 
opinion of him.’ 

‘Ofhim!’ Yorkerepeated. ‘Why, 
have you ever seen Luke Ross?’ 

* Yes, once,’ was the reply. ‘It 
was he whogave me the explanation 
you refused ; who made me to de- 
termine to have you back, Yorke, 
if you could only be induced to 
come. I did not think to have 
you thus,’ he added bitterly, and 
then softening, amended, ‘but God’s 
will be done.’ 

‘And Luke Ross didthat?’ Yorke 
said. 

‘Yes, he, and none other.’ 

‘Poor Luke,’ she murmured ; and 
then with a terrible pang Mr. Forde 
understood. 

It was a fancy of the sick man’s, 
as it is a fancy with many invalids, 
to know by whom the few letters 
Yorke received were written ; and 
when one day he put the question, 
‘What is it?’ and she answered, 
‘A few lines from Mr. Ross,’ he 
said, a little pettishly, ‘You are 
always hearing from Mr. Ross, it 
seems to me.’ 

‘He does not tell me much,’ 
Yorke replied; ‘not one half I 
want to know. That is all he says;’ 
and she put the note in her hus- 
band’s hand. 

But instead of reading it he laid 
it down, and saying, ‘Come here, 
my dear,’ began, ‘ Yorke, let us be 
quite frank one with another ow. 
Shall we ?’ 

* Yes,’ she answered; and then 
he took her hand and stroked her 
fingers one by one, and looked up 
in the sweet face ere he went on. 

‘Why will Mr. Ross not come 
here? I have asked you that ques- 
tion before, but you evaded it.’ 

‘He says he is busy, that he 
cannot leave London, that our rank 
is not his rank, that you ought not 
to be troubled with visitors—’ 

‘Nay, Yorke, Ae says ; but what 
do you say ?” 
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I say nothing,’ she replied. 

‘Will you not, then, tell me the 
nature of this secret ?’ 

‘It is not mine to tell.’ 

‘ It was the old story, I suppose ? 
and his tone sounded a little harsh 
as he spoke. 

The fingers he held fluttered for 
an instant; then Yorke said, ‘If 
it were, itwas told with a difference.’ 

‘In what way?’ he asked. 

‘I should rather have said, acted 
with a difference. There is nothing 
in the whole of the story save what 
redounds to his credit, and I do 
not know why I should refuse to 
tell it; that is, if you wish to hear.’ 

‘I do wish,’ he answered; and 
then, with her head a little averted, 
Yorke repeated the tale to him— 
the tale of how a man had been 
found to love for the love’s sake 
only, and to work without the hope 
of a reward, so that sorrow and 
trouble might be kept from her. 

‘So that is the reason he will 
not come here,’ Mr. Forde said, 
gently stroking her hair while he 
spoke ; and voluntarily from that 
hour he never mentioned Luke’s 
name, but he thought much about 
the man whose letters Yorke always 
now showed her husband on the 
rare occasions when she received 
them. 

And still time went by; and 
still Mr. Forde remained in much 
the same state, and a winter, bitter 
and biting, came for the fourth time 
since Yorke’s return to Forde Hall, 
nipping up the most delicate ever- 
greens, and clothing every branch 
and twig in robes alternately of ice 
and snow. 

By her dressing-room fire Yorke 
sat one night reading a letter which 
she had wot shown to Mr. Forde. 
It was from Austin Friars; and 
contained an earnest entreaty for 
assistance. His credit, his honour, 
his commercial position, the means 
of support for his family, were all, 
he said, involved in this matter; 
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otherwise, as he declared, and, for 
once, declared truly, he would not 
have written to Yorke. ‘What it 
costs me to write thus to you, no 
one but myself and God can ever 
know, as no one but myself and 
Him can ever imagine what I have 
suffered.’ 

Slowly and thoughtfully Yorke 
read and re-read this epistle. She 
knew what she had to do; but the 
past was not so very far away from 
her that she could look on that 
remembered handwriting utterly 
unmoved. How she had once 
longed to see it; how she had 
hungered for his letters ; how she 
had hung upon each expression of 
affection—all these things arose 
and walked one by one before her, 
the ghosts instead of the realities 
of their former selves. Better, ah! 
better for the old love to be dead 
and buried deep in the earth, with 
a headstone setting forth its extent 
and constancy, than for it thus 
to walk again like an apparition 
through those chambers of the soul 
where it has become a stranger 
and its presence is as unwelcome 
as unexpected. 

To her Austin had long been 
worse than dead; and though the 
memory of their past could never 
be forgotten, still, in the present, 
Yorke felt that the old love no 
longer existed, that it had been 
torn from its roots and trampled 
into the earth—that, save in recol- 
lection, the man who had once 
been so much, was nothing to her; 
less than the husband whom she had 
forgotten for his sake, less than the 
friend on whose very existence she 
had scarcely bestowed a thought, 
till Austin left her for the sake of 
bettering his position. 

Yes, this was the end of it; that 
whereas, in times gone by, nothing 
he could have asked would have 
seemed too much for her to give, 
she could now write coldly : 

‘You must know I have no 
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money of my own, and that I can- 
not ask my husband to assist you. 
I shall send by this post, however, 
to Mr. Ross, who will, I am quite 
sure, aid you if in his power.’ 


And then she enclosed Austin’s 
letter to Luke Ross, merely saying, 


‘ Dear LuKke,—If you can help 
him, do. I have told him I should 
ask you. When you meet, pray try 
and make him understand he must 
not come to me again. I cannot 
mention his name to Mr. Forde, 
and he ought not to expect me to 
do so.—Always sincerely, 

* YORKE.’ 


To which Mr. Luke Ross re- 
plied, 


‘ DEAR Mrs. Forpe (he had long 
dropped the ‘ Yorke,’ as too familiar 
in their changed circumstances),— 
‘I will do what I can; but he has 
had all that money long ago. Iam 
afraid he is embarrassed beyond 
power of extrication. If it be pos- 
sible to make him understand what 
you wish, I will do so; but I am 
doubtful on this point unless he 
wish to comprehend the position 
himself, which is not likely. You 
will, I know, be glad to hear I am 
doing remarkably well. Business 
has been extremely good, and a 
very fair share of it has fallen to 
my lot.—Yours truly, 

‘LUKE Ross,’ 


This letter likewise Yorke kept 
to herself ; but noticing, however, 
towards evening that Mr. Forde 
seemed ill at ease and anxious, she 
summoned up courage to say, 

‘I had a note this morning from 
Mr. Ross, which I have not men- 
tioned, because I thought it might 
perhaps vex you ; but it is best for 
us to have no concealments, is it 
not ?” 

* Yes,’ he answered ; ‘ I think so, 
by far. What has Mr. Ross said to 
vex you, Yorke?’ 
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‘That is all; and she handed 
him the letter. 

‘ And to what and to whom does 
this refer? To that man? 

‘Yes,’ she acknowledged. 

‘ And he has had the meanness 
to ask you—you for money ; and 
this Ross, knowing everything, gives 
it to him?’ 

‘Yes, because he does know 
everything — because he under- 
stands what a poor weak creature 
he really is.’ 

‘ And also because, probably, he 
thinks it will please you.’ 

‘Partly, perhaps,’ she replied, 
‘ but principally because he has ne- 
ver regarded that thousand pounds 
as his own. I told him to retain 
it in case he—the other, I mean— 
should ever come to want.’ 

* You told him that ?’ 

‘I did not mean it, really. I 
wished Mr. Ross to keepthe money, 
which I knew his business could 
then ill spare; and I knew he would 
not do so unless I put it on some 
such ground.’ 

* You should not have done it.’ 

‘I should not do so now. I 
should do nothing without first con- 
sulting you.’ 

‘ And yet you write to both these 
men without my knowledge.’ 

‘I will never do so again. It 
is natural you should distrust me, 
and—’ 

‘No, Yorke,’ he interrupted, ‘I 
do not distrust you; I only dis- 
trust your judgment. You are im- 
pulsive, and consequently unwise. 
Had that Ross, for instance, been 
a different sort of man—’ 

‘Don’t, she interrupted; ‘I 
know all that; but then he was 
just Luke Ross, and my judgment 
was not quite at fault there.’ 

‘Your feminine instinct rather,’ 
he returned a little bitterly. ‘ When 
women are not in love themselves, 
they can usually tell the sort of 
men who will serve them faithfully 
for love.’ 
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‘I trust,’ she said, ‘you do not 
think I have done anything 
wrong ?” 

‘You should not have written to 
that man.’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ she agreed weari- 
ly. ‘I shall certainly never write 
to him again; and she covered 
her face with her hands and sobbed 
aloud, for memory was bitter and 
the rebuke not easy to be borne. 

Then her husband drew her near 
him, whispering, ‘ My poor Yorke, 
God pity you !’ 

‘Nay, why should He pity me?” 
she answered. ‘He has been too 
good to me; but you—you !’ 

‘ My dear,’ he said, ‘do you 
know the years I have lain here 
have been the happiest of all my 
later life? You have made them 
so.’ 

‘Then what could I not have 
done in the years which preceded 
them !’ 

‘We will not talk of that,’ he 
answered gently; and then they 
two—most miserable—hand clasp- 
ed in hand, for a while gazed at the 
leaping firelight. 

* Yorke,’ it was Mr. Forde who 
broke the silence first, ‘ you will 
promise me—it is from no distrust 
I ask you to give this promise, re- 
member—that for the future you 
will not act in any emergency with- 
out first consulting me? I am very 
jealous of your reputation ; I am 
more than anxious about your 
future ; I do not wish you to peril 
either by a single false step. There 
is a great deal of life before you 
yet, Yorke. I, who am near the 
close of mine, do not forget that 
fact.’ 

‘I cannot bear this,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘ Then we will not talk about it 
any more,’ he said; ‘ but you will 
promise me, Yorke ?” 

‘Yes, faithfully.’ 

And she kept her promise; from 
that hour she concealed nothing 
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from him — nothing of her past, 
nothing in her present. She was 
open as the day, and he knew it; 
and knew further, that whatever 
secrecy she formerly practised was 
caused not so much by any love 
of concealment in her character, 
but by the mere combination of 
circumstances which had made her 
life so unlike the lives of most wo- 
men. 

Yet one day he felt his faith put 
upon its trial One day when 
he was more ill and desponding 
than usual—when March was go- 
ing out like a lion, accompanied in 
his progress by keen easterly winds, 
varied by an occasional blast from 
the north—there came to Forde 
Hall this telegram : 


‘From Ross, London, to Mrs. Forde, 
Forde Hall, Milden. 


‘ Pray come to town immediately 
you receive this. I will meet you 
at Euston. Endeavour to catch 
first train. It is of importance.’ 


‘What must I do? asked Yorke, 
trembling a little—as most women 
do on receipt of a pressing tele- 
graphic message. 

‘Why, go of course, and at once. 
Mr. Ross would not be so urgent 
had some strong necessity for your 
presence not arisen. I am certain 
we can trust him, although I could 
wish he had been more explicit. 
You will be able, I think, to catch 
the express.’ 

‘ But you?’ she ventured. 

‘It is for no light cause Mr. 
Ross has telegraphed in such 
haste. You must go, dear; get 
back as soon as you can, but 
write immediately you reach town, 
and relieve my anxiety.’ 

Saying which he drew her face 
down and kissed it; and within 
an hour Yorke was speeding off 
to London as fast as the express 
could take her. 





MODERN DRAMA AND DRAMATISTS. 


—o——_ 


Tue weak state of the drama at the 
present time having been so often 
glossed over by those whose busi- 
ness it should be to show the 
utter absence of anything like ori- 
ginality will be, we hope, some ex- 
cuse for the remarks we are about 
to make. 

Formerly a dramatist relied upon 
the writing of his play. The modern 
dramatist is dependent upon stage- 
machinery, paint, the lime-light, and 
gas; his words if spoken, as were 
the older dramatists’, without stage 
effects, would make no impression 
whatever upon the audience. We 
can fancy some admirer of a modern 
dramatist (say of Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault or Mr. H. J. Byron) announc- 
ing his intention to read a selection 
from our popular modern plays: 
what a dreary entertainment it 
would be without the sham water, 
blue-fire, and lime-light ! There is 
no doubt that when an author relies 
upon machinery and modern stage 
effects to make his work a success 
he is no longer a dramatic author, 
but merely the describer of the 
scene-painter’s work. 

Happily for the modern drama- 
tic author, but very unfortunately 
for the success of dramatic litera- 
ture, bad plays are not damned the 
first night of production. If such 
were the case, there would soon be 
a reform in stage plays ; managers 
would be more careful; and one 
popular author would perhaps have 
had produced about three decent 
dramas that might have lived, in- 
stead of almost as many hundred 
very indifferent plays, hardly one of 
which will be remembered twenty 
years hence as acquisitions to the 
drama. 


It is, no doubt, a most unfor- 
tunate circumstance for true dra- 
matic art that scenic show is allow- 
ed to be the important considera- 
tion it is now in connection with 
the production of plays. Authors 
and managers study scenic effects 
too much, and as long as this is 
the case the literature of the dra- 
ma will be neglected. Well-painted 
scenes are no doubt an acquisi- 
tion, but not a necessity. A play 
should be an interesting book in 
itself, and not require scenic illus- 
tration to make it anything like in- 
telligible reading. Almost all the 
dramas produced at the present 
time are as bad as it is possible 
for them to be, both as to literary 
merit and as interesting entertain- 
ments. 

Friendship is more than a name 
as regards dramatic authors: critics, 
and even audiences, are much too 
good-natured with the worthless 
productions that often disgrace the 
stage. Critics are authors, and au- 
thors are critics, and as long as 
this is the case anything like sound 
criticism will be wanting. Nearly 
every critic is known to almost 
every author at the present time, 
and on the first night of a new 
piece it is not an uncommon thing 
to see the author whose drama is 
being played in the same box with 
one or more of the critics. Now 
this is not right or even fair; scarce- 
ly any one can sit out the evening 
with an author, and then go home 
and abuse his play for the morning 
newspaper. Such being the case, 
we often get only a clever résumé 
of the play, and seldom a word is 
said as to whether it is good or bad. 
Yet there is scarcely one of our 
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dramatic critics that does not un- 
derstand a good play. None of 
them lack knowledge of the drama, 
but they want courage and strength 
of mind to speak out, to do justice 
to themselves and their calling ; 
they are judges, and paid men, 
whose business it is to be either 
severe or lenient, as the case re- 
quires, and to speak the truth, re- 
gardless of all friendship. Their 
business is to tell the public the 
truth about the last new drama, 
whether it be written by their best 
friend or greatest rival; and until 
we have plain speaking and honest 
criticism there will be an absence 
of all true art. With honest criti- 
cism writers for the stage would be 
more careful, and the stage a school 
of instruction and amusement, in- 
stead of what it often is now—a 
mass of blundering impossibilities, 
nothing like art or nature. The 
scene-painter’s art is generally the 
only artistic work in a modern sen- 
sation drama, and that which should 
be the merest after-consideration is 
the chief feature. We in no way dis- 
like to see a good play well painted 
and well dressed; but we would 
rather see a good drama acted with- 
out scenery than a modern sensa- 
tion drama, with its often costly 
dresses and magnificent appoint- 
ments. 

To enumerate all the tricks that 
have been resorted to, and have 
been successful, in a monetary 
sense, in modern sensation dra- 
mas, would make the dramas look 
even more absurd than can be 
imagined. The absence of any- 
thing approaching a good original 
English play at the present time is 
every excuse for the cries of those 
who lament the downfall of the 
English drama. 

A drama should be a sound in- 
teresting literary work; not stage 
carpentry, sham moons, waterfalls, 
and flashes of lightning. The eye 
may be pleased; but the taste must 
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be satisfied, and true human nature 
must have full scope in a drama ere 
it can satisfy the intellectual mind. 
The old dramatists are read and 
enjoyed. The modern dramas can- 
not live ; their cumbrous stage ef- 
fects cannot be kept ; and without 
them the writing is mere balder- 
dash, without sense or meaning. 
In fact, there is not one moderately 
clever writer of original plays for 
the stage at the present time. Our 
strictures do not apply to Mr. Ro- 
bertson as a writer of pleasing 
comedies ; but we cannot exclude 
him from the class of authors to 
which some of our remarks apply. 
His dialogue in his comediesis often 
crisp, and even epigrammatic ; but 
this isnotall that is required to make 
a good comedy; and we are not cer- 
tain that Mr. Robertson’s audiences 
do not laugh more at the peculiar 
riddle-like questions his characters 
ask each other than at the author’s 
sometimes true touches of comedy. 
Mr. Robertson’s Cas¢e is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a true 
English comedy that has been pro- 
duced for years; but we strongly 
advise him to produce only original 
comedies; for nothing will injure 
his reputation so much as working 
upon foreign authors without ac- 
knowledging the source. The au- 
thor of Caste may yet equal— 
and we hope he will—Sheridan. 
We say this, because as a writer 
of pleasing and often farcical co- 
medies he has no equal at the pre- 
sent day. Mr. Andrew Halliday 
stands next to Mr. Robertson as a 
writer of original farcical comedies ; 
but it is yet to be seen whether he 
can write a play in four acts long 
enough to be styled a comedy. We 
are bearing in mind the three or 
four wonderfully successful but very 
farcical pieces which have been 
the main support of the Royalty 
Theatre for the last two or three 
years; and we sincerely hope Mr. 
Halliday’s comedy at the new 








Vaudeville Theatre will prove to 
be original in every sense of the 
word. Perhaps as an adapter of 
plays from novels this gentleman 
has no equal. His version of David 
Copperfield, produced at the Olym- 
pic, was beyond doubt a success as 
regards keeping to the words of 
the original ; and should be a plea- 
sure to Mr. Dickens, because Mr. 
Halliday has arranged an interest- 
ing play, and hasnotdistortedin any 
way Mr. Dickens’s admirable story. 

Mr. Robertson and Mr. Halliday 
both fail as writers of sensation dra- 
mas. It is true Mr. Halliday’s Great 
City kept Old Drury open above 
one hundred nights, which is more 
than surprising, considering what a 
weak production that play is. Mr. 
Robertson, as a dramatist of the 
realistic school, fails ignominious- 
ly : to wit, his last unreal uninter- 
esting drama the /Vightingale, the 
last act of which finishes in a 
churchyard, where the drama itself 
should have ended for ever on the 
first night. 

No doubt, the greatest master of 
sensational dramas is that inconsis- 
tent, sometimes clever, but seldom 
original dramatist, Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault ; this author is the cleverest 
contriver of sensation scenes living. 
It is true, he never (at least it is said) 
produces a drama unless all the re- 
sources of the theatre are placed at 
his disposal. Mr. Boucicault has 
produced, with the help of stage 
effects, some interesting scenes, but 
very few of his numerous plays have 
any true literary merit. He has 
never surpassed, or even equalled, 
the Colleen Bawn, founded upon 
Gerald Griffin’s novel the Col/egi- 
ans. His comedy London Assur- 
ance is not a great comedy, but it is 
not bad. 

Having named Mr. Robertson, 
Mr. Halliday, and Mr. Boucicault, 
perhapswe should also mention Mr. 
Tom Taylor. This gentleman has 
mostly failed, unless working in con- 
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junction with English authors, or 
adapting from the French orGerman. 
If Axe and Crown had all been writ- 
ten by him, we would believe Mr. 
Taylor to be a dramatist. The play 
is good, notgreat, and contains some 
fine writing, and, with the aid of 
good acting, is having its share of 
patronage from a public that are 
always ready to reward merit where 
it is due. 

Of Mr. H. J. Byron as a drama- 
tist little can be said. His works 
are very disjointed productions. 
It is true his ideas are generally 
culled from English sources, and 
he is not often original. In sitting- 
out a play by Mr. H. J. Byron, we 
are continually reminded of plays 
we have seen before. Take, for in- 
stance, Dearer than Life ; there was 
scarcely a situation or incident that 
we did not seem to have seen in 
other dramas. The play reminded 
us of half-a-dozen that had had their 
run and died; perhaps the only 
original conception was the part 
played by one of the most original 
actors on the stage at the present 
time. Mr. Lionel Brough’s imper- 
sonation of Uncle Ben will be re- 
membered as the nearest approach 
to the wonderful acting of the late 
Frederick Robson that has been 
seen since that great actor’s too 
early death. Mr. Byron’s last pro- 
duction, the Prompter’s Box, seems 
to bear close resemblance to the 
First Night and some other plays. 

In times gone by the author had 
the first call. In our times it is a 
hundred to one that the scenic artist 
is the man first called for. This 
is very degrading, for, after all, 
the scene - painters work is of a 
deceptive quality: give him plenty 
of scope, and do not stint him of 
either stage-carpenters or assistants, 
and he will produce you such scenes 
as will be worth looking at. But 
beautiful scenery and gorgeous fit- 
tings and splendid furniture are not 
part of the drama—they are acqui- 
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sitions, no doubt; but if they are 
anything beyond this, give us good 
plays without them rather than try 
to make us believe that our best 
modern dramatists are even clever. 
In comparing a modern drama, we 
cannot liken it to anything better 
than to a modern swell—one of 
those brainless idiots whose only 
chance of being noticed in this 
world is when his tailor has shaped 
into decent form his ill-shaped use- 
less body; whose talk is often as 
good as the modern play-writer’s 
dialogue. 

We have no wish to disparage 
the scene -painter’s art, but we 
have seldom of late seen him em- 
ployed to proper advantage. It is 
almost impossible to over-paint or 
over-dress a good play, because the 
words will always command more 
attention than any scenic artist, 
at his best. The modern writers 
for the stage are neither dramatists 
nor play-writers, and with the name 
of Shakespeare and several other 
authors staring them in their faces, 
they libel great names when they 
presumeto call themselves dramatic 
authors. The would-be dramatists 
of our time assume too much ; they 
imagine they are worthy successors 
to men whose oldest shoes they are 
not worthy to wear. These bung- 
lers in dramatic artare very common- 
place writers in comparison even 
with the men who wrote for the 
stage in the early part of this cen- 
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tury ; and to compare the modern 
sensational dramatists with the old 
dramatists would be time thrown 
away. We live ina time when able 
authorship is well paid for its gifts. 
We have no doubt Mr. Boucicault’s 
receipts for one drama have been 
more than England’s greatest dra- 
matist and poet received for all his 
truly marvellous works. We are 
astonished when we hear what heaps 
of gold a stupid play will bring an 
author in these days of craving after 
the realistic, and oftentimes immo- 
ral, rubbish called the drama! Yet 
we constantly hear the modern 
play-writers, and indeed ofttimes 
playgoers, say that the authors are 
not at fault, but the players. This, 
we consider, is a fallacy; for we 
believe that there are more good 
actors and actresses on the stage 
at the present time than there have 
ever been at any time since theatri- 
cal showsbegan. Thereis,nodoubt, 
a great want of thorough discipline 
in the profession, and it is likely 
indifferent players imagine them- 
selves great artists; nor have we 
any great stars like Garrick, the 
elder Kean, the Kembles, or many 
actors and actresses too numerous 
tomention. At the same time we 
must say we do believe that, under 
proper acting management, it would 
be easy to get any number of good 
plays as well acted now in all their 
partsas anywhere in what are called 
the best days of play-acting. 








THE MORALS OF MAYFAIR. 


Tuey say that English girls are free : 
It is not true; for I was sold 
For gems, a coronet, and gold— 

What call you that but slavery ? 


My mother set on me a price, 
And led me forth to Fashion’s mart, 
Where I unwitting played my part, 
And tricked myself for sacrifice. 


My pathway seemed a path of flowers, 
My life one long delirious waltz : 
I little dreamed this world was false, 
This doubly-lying world of ours ! 


That truth and honour went for naught, 
That rank and riches were sublime, 
And poverty a crying crime,— 

These were the morals I was taught ! 


A poor man asked me for his bride ; 
My mother laughed, and laughing said, 
That she would rather see me dead. 

O God, that I had only died ! 


And then an empty lordling came, 
Who told me that my face was fair, 
And offered me his gems to wear, 

And with his gems his titled name. 


I took the bait, the gilded lie, 
A tailor’s puppet of fine cloth; 
I trampled on the russet moth, 
And chose the painted butterfly. 


O, cruel tongue that said him ‘ nay’! 
O, cruel heart that did not beat 
With rapture when, in accents sweet, 
He told his love! Ah, well away ! 


Ah, well away! And now too late 
I’ve learned to love that honest heart, 
And hate the man that made us part— 
A lifelong love ! a lifelong hate ! 



















































CHAPTER I. 


I am sitting in one of our pretty 
English watering-places, one which 
is growing more and more popu- 
lous from year to year. ‘Through 
my window I hear the gentle splash 
of the sea-waves upon the beach, 
and see the twilight descending 
like a veil upon the water and upon 
the land. My thoughts have flown 
back to a time that seems long ago 
—to my brother Gerald, and to the 
part that murmuring sea played in 
the drama of his life. 

Gerald was my twin-brother ; but 
although we were the same age to 
an hour, I remember how often he 
said to me that I gave him, with a 
sister’s love, almost a mother’s care. 
He was so bright and so full of 
life, I always felt the elder of the 
two. Our mother had died when 
we were very young; our father 
was an invalid; and my eldest 
sister, many years my senior, his 
constant attendant. Thus Gerald 
and I were naturally thrown a great 
deal together; indeed, we were 
scarcely ever separated. Gerald 
was almost an artist, almost a poet, 
he was so impressible, so sensi- 
tive, so keenly alive to all that was 
beautiful in nature and in art, and 
still more keenly awake to sym- 
pathy in the joys and sorrows of 
others. He believed that all the 
world must suffer in sorrow, re- 
joice in pleasure, as intensely as 
he did. His joys were rapture, 
and his griefs despair; yet there 
was a constancy, an adhesiveness 
in his nature, rarely found united 
to such a highly imaginative, im- 
pressible, and nervous organisation 
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as his. He was high-spirited and 
animated, because he was young 
and happy; but I do not think he 
was naturally mirthful, though he 
seemed often gay. 

People said he was handsome, 
but I should rather describe him 
as having a beautiful face—a face 
full of varying expression, the brow 
shaded by dark curls, and eyes of 
that clear gray that sometimes 
darkens almost to black, and some- 
times lightens till it seems at a 
distance blue. He was generally 
admired and liked, praised and 
welcomed everywhere. I often 
wondered whom he would marry 
—on what woman his love and his 
choice would fall; and scanned 
over all the young ladies of our 
acquaintance, marvelling who would 
make him the happiest. 

She whom at last he met, and, 
meeting, loved, was worthy of him ; 
I, his proud fond sister, admitted 
that at once. It was here, in this 
town—then scarcely more than a 
village—where now I am writing, 
that Celia Fairlie lived, and here 
he saw her first. He described her 
beauty in such glowing terms to 
me, on his return from the house 
where he had seen her, that I 
looked forward with great curio- 
sity to a small tea-party to which 
we were invited to meet her. I 
remember Celia Fairlie well as I 
saw her that evening. She wore a 
pale-green dress, and I could com- 
pare her to nothing but a lily as 
she stood before me, fair, and tall, 
and slender, with her crown of 
golden hair. There was a flower- 
like pensile grace about her figure, 
a sweet and almost hallowed ex- 
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pression on her face, and the turn 
of her head was like the droop of 
the white lily-bells. She had soft 
gray eyes, a delicately-fair com- 
plexion, and hair of the rarest tint 
of gold ; but beautiful as were her 
face and figure, her greatest charm 
was in the expression of the one, 
the innately graceful movements of 
the other. Gerald went at once to 
her side, and all that evening he 
scarcely seemed to utter a word to 
any one else, except when courtesy 
obliged him. 

When I saw them together, when 
I heard Gerald talking earnestly on 
the subjects I knew he loved best, 
and noted the look of deep inter- 
est and sympathy with which Celia 
listened, some natural instinct told 
me that he had found his kindred 
spirit. Stern reality and sober rea- 
soning crush the tempting theories 
that warm imaginations raise. ‘The 
most alluring creeds that are woven 
and disseminated by idealists are 
only illusions that will not bear ana- 
lysis, and that cannot be grasped. 
Still I would fain believe that every 
human spirit has its spirit-mate ; 
that when they meet (being made 
for each other, and after the same 
pattern) they naturally love, and 
that so long as they are apart, 
there is a want, an incompleteness 
in both their natures, never to be 
perfected till they meet, and then, 
as the needle to the magnet, are 
attracted at once to each other. If 
this should indeed be true, how 
many of us are there who either 
have never found our kindred 
spirits, and wander through the 
world seeking, and yet unconsci- 
ously not knowing what we seek, 
or who have met them only to re- 
cognise them, to clasp hands, and 
be washed asunder by the great 
waters of the world! This specu- 
lation recurred again and again to 
my mind as I thought of Gerald 
and Celia Fairlie. Were they the 
“twain halves of a perfect heart’? 
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and now that they had met, would 
it be but to part again ? 

They were sitting at an open 
window, overlooking a little gar- 
den that led straight down to the 
beach. Celia was gazing out across 
the water to the horizon; but the 
horizon that seemed to limit Ge- 
rald’s gaze was her face. It was 
one of those lovely nights when 
the full moon shines in a halo 
amongst wreaths of fleecy clouds 
floating in the dark night-blue sky, 
with only a faint bright star peep- 
ing here and there between them. 
The calm gray sea was sighing 
softly to the shore in her low hush- 
ing murmur of love, while the moon- 
rays bathed the gentle ripples in 
quivering streams of silver light. 

* You love the sea?’ said Gerald. 

‘Indeed I do,’ Celia replied ; ‘it 
is like a dear friend to me. Look 
at it now, and listen.’ 

He obeyed her, and they were 
both silent for a moment, bending 
forward as if to catch the whisper 
of the waves. 

‘I wonder if you experience any- 
thing like my feeling for it,’ pre- 
sently observed Gerald, ‘ and think 
of it not as a soulless mass of 
water, but as a sentient being—a 
creature with a spirit ? 

‘Who can help thinking so who 
loves it? Itis the most natural, 
the most easy-to-be-believed of 
fables.’ 

‘Js it a fable? said Gerald. ‘It 
is sO easy to believe it, that to me 
the difficulty is to doubt it; the 
sea is so like a woman in her ca- 
prices, her changes, and her beauty. 
To-night you see she is languid and 
dreamy, half asleep; but we know 
how treacherous are her gentle 
moods. ‘To-morrow she may rouse 
up into a great storm, like that we 
had last week, when the poor fisher- 
man’s boat was wrecked.’ 

‘She took three lives then, and 
sent sorrow enough on earth; and 
yet I believe she longs to drag 
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down more and still more men,’ 
remarked Celia. 

‘She is insatiable,’ replied Ge- 
rald. ‘She might clasp myriads of 
men in her white foam-arms, and 
carry them down to her caves ; but 
she would never, never be satis- 
fied, not even though she drowned 
the world.’ 

‘And you compared her to a 
woman !’ said Celia with a shade of 
playful reproach in her tone. 

‘In her beauty—yes ; and if I 
were not in your presence, Miss 
Fairlie, I would say in her change- 
ableness and her insatiability.’ 

‘Of what are we so greedy?’ 
asked Celia. 

‘ Admiration, and love. But I 
did not say you were; I meant 
your sex in general.’ 

They talked on, constantly re- 
curring to the subject of the sea. 
T have often thought since how it 
seemed destined that they should 
so love the cruel sea that was their 
fate. When we parted that night, 
Gerald had ascertained at what 
time Celia Fairlie usually walked 
on the beach; and I smiled as I 
saw him next morning promenad- 
ing up and down for an hour be- 
fore she appeared. The time that 
followed was one of almost per- 
petual sunshine to me, to Gerald, 
and to Celia. I think there never 
was a happier courtship than Ge- 
rald’s, or one more suited to the 
wooer and the wooed. They met 
by the sea day after day; they 
strolled with various friends (from 
whom they always in the course of 
the walk got separated) along the 
cliffs, or in the green inland lanes. 
The sea-waves played an accom- 
paniment to the melody of their 
love ; and it was on the sea-shore 
one bright morning that Gerald 
gave to and received from Celia 
the old, old promises of constancy 
and truth, and that the oft-repeated 
duet of two hearts was played 
again. 
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They were happy, very happy, 
those two young, poetical, imagi- 
native creatures, almost duplicates 
of each other in spirit, differing 
only where it was necessary they 
should differ to agree. I loved to 
see them together; it seemed to 
me that their very voices were 
chords made to blend and harmo- 
nise one with the other. Their 
marriage was not to take place for 
some time. Mr. Fairlie particu- 
larly desired Celia to wait till she 
was of age, which would not be till 
the next summer ; and Gerald, after 
some demur, submitted to this de- 
cree. He, however, contrived to 
be as much as possible with Celia; 
and whenever, which was not sel- 
dom, he could be spared from 
London, he paid a visit to her 
here. At Christmas she came up 
to London for a few days, and fas- 
cinated my father, as she did every 
one else, with her soft grace and 
wonderful beauty. It was arranged 
that their wedding should take 
place in September, and at the end 
of July it happened that Gerald 
and I went over to pass a fortnight 
at Havre. This was no pleasure- 
trip to him, for it was not by his 
own will he went ; it was a journey 
on business which my father ought 
to have taken, had his health per- 
mitted it, and which Gerald under- 
took instead. I accompanied him, 
partly because I needed change of 
air and scene, and partly because 
I could not bear Gerald to be 
away in a strange country by him- 
self. 

We went down to see Celia be- 
fore we left England, and they had 
one more day of their old wander- 
ings by the sea-shore. A happy 
day it was to them both. I watched 
them as they strolled before me 
along the cliffs, Celia singing wild 
snatches of songs in her sweet flexi- 
ble voice, with her hat off and the 
wind lifting her golden curls. When 
Gerald and I drove away from Mr. 
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Fairlie’s house to the railway-sta- 
tion, we looked back to the little 
gate where Celia stood, smiling at 
us and waving her hand to the last, 
till a turn of the road hid the house 
and gate and Celia from our sight. 

Our sojourn at Havre passed 
quickly and pleasantly enough. 
Gerald finished his business in a 
shorter time than he expected, and 
we determined to spend a few days 
at a pretty little watering-place some 
miles from Havre. Gerald was 
partly influenced in this decision 
by meeting an intimate friend, an 
artist, who was bound for Etretat, 
and raved about its beauties—partly 
by my unspoken but easily-guessed 
wishes, and by our mutual desire 
for a few days’ quiet and rest after 
the noise and bustle of the mer- 
chant city Havre. So we bent our 
way to Etretat, and were not dis- 
appointed in the pretty primitive 
village, scarcely large enough to be 
called a town, lying at the mouth 


of a valley of soft green hills, facing 
a wide and splendid expanse of sea, 
and guarded on each side by high 
steep cliffs, in which the waves of 
years have washed caves, arches, 


and hollows. On the beach that 
slopes down to the sea between 
these sentinel cliffs, Gerald and I 
sat, or rather reclined, one evening 
—the evening before we left Etre- 
tat. We had before us there the 
beauty that our southernand eastern 
English watering-places can never 
boast—the sunset across the sea. 
The newmoon wasrising up from be- 
hind the village, and theslanting cot- 
tage roofs were touched by her light. 
The tall gray cliffs rose up on each 
side the beach in dark outline 
against the clear blue sky studded 
thick with outcoming stars ; and on 
the horizon lay a long low bank of 
sunset clouds, their once deep-glow- 
ing colours softened into fast-fading 
rose tints and dying gold, reflected 
in the mirror of the calm pale sea 
in hues fainter still. 
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‘Is not this a scene to dream of, 
Gerald ?’ I said. 

‘Yes. I wonder if they have had 
as fine a sunset in Sussex this even- 
ing ?” 

‘ They could not have had a finer. 
It has been the loveliest I ever saw.’ 

‘ But it is fading,’ said Gerald. 
‘See, Rachel, that feathery cloud 
was deep rose ten minutes ago. 
Look at it now! It is like human 
happiness—bright, faded, gone ! 

I was silent; I could not contra- 
dict him ; I could not bear to agree, 
though he spoke truth. 

‘It is best not to think, and yet 
I can’t help thinking,’ he continued, 
‘how slight a hold we have on our 
happiness, how brief it may be, and 
that we can no more keep it with 
us than we can keep the colours in 
that sunset.’ 

*No; if we could, this world 
would not be earth, but heaven,’ I 
replied. ‘ Is it not getting cold, Ge- 
rald? I am sure there is a breeze 
springing up.’ 

‘Yes, but we won't go in just 
yet, unless you feel cold. There’s 
a shooting star, Rachel: what is 
that ominous of?’ 

We were both looking up at the 
falling star ; as it vanished, and our 
eyes turned from the sky to the 
earth again, we saw, standing a few 
yards from Gerald, a lady, who 
seemed to have just come down the 
beach from behind us. I glanced 
at her face and figure, and my eyes 
rested there in dumb incredulous 
amazement. But Gerald, even as 
he looked at her, sprang to his feet, 
crying, 

‘Celia! Celia! you here ?” 

I rose too then, and we hurried 
towards her. Just for a minute we 
saw her standing there, still and 
motionless, looking at us steadily, 
but not as if she recognised us; very 
pale, with her golden hair falling 
all loose about her shoulders, drip- 
ping and dishevelled, and her dark 
shawl, too, seeming to cling to her 














































in wet folds—only for one minute ; 
the next, as we approached her, she 
glided swiftly away from us towards 
the sea. 

‘Celia!’ exclaimed Gerald, spring- 
ing after her, ‘what is the matter? 
How came you here? Are you 
ill? Are you mad, Celia?’ 

She glided on from him without 
a look or a word in answer. 

‘Stop! O Gerald, stop!’ I gasped, 
clinging to his arm and shuddering. 
‘Is she mad ? 

He broke from my detaining 
hand to follow her; but she was 
by this time at the water's edge. 
I saw her stand there, with her 
back to us; I saw Gerald within a 
few yards of her, calling her; in a 
moment more he would have been 
at her side. But—I was not dream- 
ing, it was true—she turned to him, 
and as she turned she vanished into 
the waves, and I saw her no more. 
There was no splash, no circling 
in the sea; she did not fall, but 
quietly faded into it, like melting 
foam or dissolving mist. We stood 
still, Gerald and I, apart as we 
were, as if we had been turned to 
marble ; he, with his hand still out- 
stretched to detain her, petrified. 
I almost think he would never have 
moved again, if I had not broken 
at last from my trance of horror, 
terror, and amazement, and gone 
to his side. 

‘Gerald, Gerald,’ I whispered, 
*O come away ; come home ; come 
home with me.’ 

He was silent for many minutes, 
gazing out to sea; at last he spoke 
aloud : 

‘She is dead! She came to see 
me once more—for the last time. 
I shall never see her again now— 
never.’ 





CHAPTER II. 


I po not know how we got home 
to our hotel that eventful evening, 
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nor how Gerald waited till the next 
day for the diligence to Havre, 
and the steamer for Southamp- 
ton. The night seemed to be years 
to us both, and the minutes to be 
hours till we were fairly embarked 
for England. After we left the 
beach, he spoke but few words of 
what we had both seen there; but 
he counted every mile of the jour- 
ney in an agony of restless sus- 
pense. Yet no—it was scarcely 
suspense, it was a certainty of evil. 
He had no doubt, he felt no hope, 
only the longing to know the worst. 
I read his feeling well, though he 
did not speak of it to me; he knew 
that I understood him, and, know- 
ing that, was silent. 

The time came at last when, 
tired and almost worn out with 
rapid travelling, we drove into this 
town, and entered the road that 
led to Celia’s home. Gerald was as 
pale as ashes; he did not speak, 
he scarcely seemed to breathe, as 
he leaned forward, watching for the 
first glimpse of the house with eyes 
that seemed as though their fathom- 
less anxiety and dread could pierce 
through trees, and walls, and houses, 
straight to Celia’s face. A bend in 
the road brought us within sight of 
the house. Although it was a bright 
summer day, all the white blinds 
were drawn closely down ; Gerald’s 
straining eager gaze suddenly re- 
laxed ; he fell back in the carriage 
with a shudder that shook his whole 
frame. ‘I knew it—I knew it,’ he 
said, ir a voice unnaturally calm 
and low; ‘the warning was true—it 
was her spirit !’ 

Why dwell upon the sorrow of 
that day? We learned all the sad 
truth from Celia’s grief-stricken pa- 
rents before the evening came. She 
and her mother had gone out in a 
rowing-boat with a party of friends. 
Owing to the negligence or unskil- 
fulness of a boatman who had been 
drinking, the boat had struck against 
a submerged rock and capsized. 
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Mrs. Fairlie was borne to land by 
one of their friends, a strong swim- 
mer; she had seen another striking 
out for the shore with Celia on his 
arm; but when the little group 
rescued from danger all met shiver- 
ing and dripping on the beach, 
two were missing—Celia, and the 
man who had attempted to save 
her. A strong tide was running, and 
it was supposed that their bodies had 
been washed out to sea, for as yet 
they had not been recovered. When 
he had heard the story, the one 
question Gerald asked was, ‘At 
what time on what day was this ?’ 

They told us. The evening, nay 
the very hour when Celia was 
drowned in England was the very 
hour when we saw her, as plainly 
as we saw each other, on the sea- 
coast of Normandy. 

I cannot write of the sad days 
that followed, of the brain-fever, 
short and severe, that laid Gerald 
on a bed from which we thought at 
one time he would never rise. How- 


ever, he recovered by degrees, and 


was able to go out. The first day 
on which he could leave the house 
he came to me as I sat at work, 
and said, ‘Rachel, I am going down 
to the sea.’ 

* Dear Gerald, you are not strong 
enough yet,’ I replied. ‘ Pray wait 
a day or two; don’t go to-day.’ 

*I cannot wait; I cannot wait,’ 
he said; ‘it will soon be sunset, and 
I must go.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

He hesitated a moment, and then 
said, ‘ Well, I will tell you why, if 
you wish, Rachel.’ He sat down and 
leant his head on his hand. ‘She 
came to me, you know,’ he con- 
tinued in a low voice,—‘she came to 
see me “hat night. And I believe, 
I know, that if I wait for her pa- 
tiently, beside the cruel beautiful 
sea she loved so well, she will come 
again. Here, where we used towalk 
together, beside that very sea we 
both loved. If she came to me even 
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in that strange foreign place, how 
much more surely will she come to 
me here! The sea cannot keep her 
from me—it will give her back to 
me, body or soul.’ He looked up 
with a bright rapt intent gaze, al- 
most with a smile. ‘Yes,’ he added, 
rising, ‘I shall see her again. I 
know it well ! 

I knew not what to say to him. 
I did not wish to argue with him 
about his strange idea ; so I did not 
contradict him, but went with him 
to the beach. Shall I own that his 
assertion that she would appear, 
his evident faith in his own pre- 
sentiment, did affect me so far, that, 
though not sharing his belief, I yet 
looked nervously at every female 
figure that approached us? My 
anxiety was unfounded ; my reason 
had told me rightly; we saw no 
sign of our lost Celia. My reason ! 
Did my reason tell me that what I 
had seen was an illusion? Was it so 
far at issue with my own eyes as to 
say that I did not see Celia on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night? But 
reason in this instance at least was 
right; she did not appear to us 
again. Gerald was watching intent- 
ly, I saw; but he exhibited no dis- 
appointment, no wavering in his 
belief, when he had waited an hour 
in vain, in spite of my entreaties 
to him not to endanger his health 
by remaining in the night-air. 

‘She has not come to-night,’ he 
said, ‘because you were with me. 
I must be alone to-morrow, Rachel 
—not even you must be near me.’ 

The next night I let him go to 
the beach alone, and waited, not 
without some anxiety, for his return. 
Nearly two hours passed, and as he 
did not come, I hastened out in 
search of him, and found him seated 
in one of the loneliest parts of the 
beach, close to the sea. 

‘O Gerald,’ I said, ‘why have 
you stayed away so long ? 

‘I was waiting to see if she would 
come again,’ he replied; ‘I told you 
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I should see her, and I have seen 
her. She came to me, though it 
was but for a minute. Would I not 
have come to her from the other 
world? and death cannot keep her 
spirit from me.’ 

So began the delusion of my 
brother’s life ; a monomania some 
called it, and so perhaps it was. In 
all other respects he was himself, 
perfectly sane and right-minded. 
But every evening he went alone 
to the loneliest spot on the sea- 
shore. I watched him sometimes 
from a distance, and saw no one, 
nothing but his solitary figure ; yet 
he always returned with a gleam of 
cheerfulness, a faint shadow of his 
old smile, on his face, and saying 
he had seen her. We could not 
induce him to leave the seaside, 
except once—once when he went 
up to see my father in London. 
Then every night at sunset he was 
restless and wretched; it was cruel 
to keep him away from the sea, so 
I came down here with him again. 

His strange delusion had gained 
a fast hold on him; it was incurable, 
ineradicable. Arguments on the 
subject only vexed and distressed 
him, without producing the slightest 
effect. He persisted that what had 
happened once, might and did 
happen again and again ; he never 
spoke of Celia as if she were utterly 
gone from him, but almost as 
though she had never died. 

Night after night he went to his 
favourite lonely seat under the cliffs 
—on fine clear nights, when the 
stars were out, and the bright moon 
shining up in the heavens ; on dark 
nights, when there was neither star 
nor moonlight, when the horizon 
was heaped with huge masses of 
gloomy clouds, and the great heart 
of the sea was throbbing and heav- 
ing into long swelling waves ; and 
on stormy nights, when the loud 
wailing voice of the wind was only 
drowned by the deep boom of the 
waves, and in the darkness the black 
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sea, churned and torn up into wild 
white froth, dashed against therocks 
and the shore, as if exulting in the 
power of her wrath. 

Allthe people ofthe place learned 
to know Gerald and his story ; and 
I have seen many a look of pity, 
interest, or curiosity follow him as 
he went at the usual hour to his ac- 
customed spot. Several times his 
lonely nook of rocks was invaded 
by some little expedition of people 
more deeply interested, inquisitive, 
or superstitious than the ordinary 
tellers and hearers of his life’s tale. 
Then he used to avoid them, pass 
farther along the beach, and return 
home vexed and disturbed. Ex- 
cept in his one settled delusion, 
which we seldom touched upon in 
conversation, and in the loss of his 
gay light-heartedness, he was not 
altered from his old self. He had 
all his former tastes and inclina- 
tions : he read, he painted, he talk- 
ed to me on our favourite subjects. 
I could not regard him as insane, 
though I once heard our landlady 
and some friendly gossip holding a 
discussion in compassionate tones 
on ‘the poor crazy gentleman,’ and 
speculating as to whether it would 
not be prudent to have a keeper 
for him. 

I at first hoped that time might 
cure him of his delusion ; butmonths 
seemed only to root it deeper. A 
year all but a day had passed since 
Celia’s death ; it was the evening 
before that sad anniversary, when 
he returned from his nightly walk 
seeming more thoughtful than usual. 

‘You look pale, Gerald; and 
how cold your hand is! I said. 
‘What is the matter ? 

He looked at me earnestly, and 
was silent for a few moments before 
he answered. 

‘Rachel, you know what—what 
anniversary to-morrow is.’ 

‘Yes; too well.’ 

‘She came to-night,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘ but as she has never done 
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before. This night she was not 
like an earthly being; but I saw 
her far off across the sea—an angel 
at the gates of heaven. And this 
night I have heard her voice—her 
very voice; she called my name, 
only once, as she disappeared. Ra- 
chel, she has never spoken to me 
before.’ 

*O Gerald! I said sadly, and 
with a feeling of some vague alarm; 
but I could not reason with and 
contradict him ; it would have been 
quite useless. 

‘Never before,’ he repeated 
thoughtfully. ‘And to-morrow—to- 
morrow is the day.’ 

As I listened, it struck me then, 
and has struck me more forcibly 
since, that, as the anniversary of 
Celia’s death approached, his mind, 
already off its natural balance, had 
dwelt on it with a morbid intensity, 
all the greater that he kept it nursed 
in his own heart, and was silent 
upon it even to me. I remember 
now his long fits of abstraction and 
deep thought that day; and it is 
clear to me that, when the old chord 
of grief that had never ceased qui- 
vering was strongly shaken by the 
near approach of the anniversary, 
his brain, full only of that one sub- 
ject, and already affected, wandered 
more wildly than before. 

The next night he went out 
about the time of sunset as usual, 
but appearing somewhat thought- 
ful and excited, as, indeed, he had 
been all day. However, that even- 
ing I felt strangely uneasy as he left 
the house ; and, when he had been 
gone some minutes, my anxiety 
prompted me to follow him at a 
little distance, as I had done, un- 
perceived by him, several times 
before. I hastened out on to the 
beach, and took my way towards 
the ridge of rocks near which was 
his accustomed place. When I 
came within a score or so of yards 
of it, I perceived him, not sitting 
on his usual stone, but on one of 
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the high rocks at the end of the 
ridge. At low tide these rocks 
were left high and dry; but this 
evening it was nearly high tide, 
and the sea was washing deep 
around their bases. It struck me 
as rather a dangerous seat, as the 
rocks were high and slippery ; but 
there sat Gerald quietly, his head 
leaning on his hand, gazing intently 
out to sea. 

The sea was strong, and the bend 
of the coast was marked by an un- 
broken line of snowy foam ; but it 
was a bright moonlight night, the 
swelling waves were crested with 
radiance, and the moonbeams rest- 
ed full on Gerald’s face. I stopped 
some little way off, as I did not wish 
to startle or to intrude on him. I 
had scarcely stood still a minute, 
when he rose suddenly to his feet. 
I saw plainly his look of rapture, 
and the gesture with which he out- 
stretched his hands to the horizon. 

‘I hear you!’ he cried aloud. ‘Ce- 
lia ! I hear you call me ; I am com- 
ing to you! 

Even as I shrieked and rushed 
forward, he sprang far off from the 
rock into the water. There was a 
deep splash, and a widening circle 
in the sea. 

Summoned by my cries for help, 
people came in haste to the spot; 
but too late. The great waves 
were tossing turbulently on, and 
had closed for ever over Gerald’s 
head. 


My brother’s life-story is told 


now to its end. The sea that he 
and Celia loved so well was fatal 
to them both; it was the end of 
their brief love-story, and of their 
lives. Worse evil might have hap- 
pened to them; for though bitter 
sorrow came to one, and death to 
both, yet the sea that snatched 
them from life took them also, 
perhaps in mercy, from the cares, 
the doubts, the jealousies, the mi- 
series of old age that the future 
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may hold in store for all of us,and eyes. I do not argue the point; I 

that it might have held for them. do not know whether other eyes 
When I have told this story to than Gerald’s and mine would have 

some, they have smiled, hinted their seen what we saw together ; I only 

disbelief in apparitions, and set me _ know that 

down as being as insane as my bro- ‘ There are more things in heaven and earth 

ther, because I believed my own Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 
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ONE angel the more in the realms of glory, 
One angel the less in the regions of earth : 

Mortals lament as they hear the sad story, 
Angels rejoice at another new birth. 


Is heaven so far from those who are weeping ? 
Has heaven no tie for those still left here ? 

O, shall we not meet there the face we are seeking— 
The sweet face so peaceful, so holy, so dear? 


Time passes on ; but a little voice sweetly 
Speaks to our souls by day and by night, 

Urging, entreating, so calmly, so meekly, 
To follow it up to its mansion of light. 


O, do not lament that the dear one is taken ; 
If you loved her fondly God loved her as well ; 
And one has gone forward, though you feel forsaken, 
A home to prepare, where for aye you may dwell. 
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—— 


THERE are very few men who have 
not, at some time or other, been dis- 
appointed in love; for the simple 
reason that most men have been 
frequently in love, while permis- 
sion to marry all their sweethearts 
is ungraciously denied them by our 
laws and statutes. When, at the 
mature age of twenty-five, Alfred 
is heard to rate constancy as one of 
the greatest of virtues, and to la- 
ment its decadence in modern 
society, it is clear that he does not 
consider the predicament he would 
be in if all the young persons who 
have, during his brief but varied 
career in love-making, exchanged 
vows with him, had actually pos- 
sessed that gift of constancy. There 
would probably be something like 
half a dozen claimants for the hon- 
ourable climax of matrimony ; and 
the young man’s position, in face 
of these applications, would be 
rather unpleasant. 

‘But,’ he says, ‘had one of my 
sweethearts been constant, there 
would have been no necessity for 
me to go flirting with the others.’ 

No necessity, certainly ; but all 
the same the young gentleman, in 
the most harmless fashion, would 
have flitted away to fresh experi- 
ments and conquests, in spite of 
the seductive offer of one particular 
virgin. He forgets all this. He 
remembers only that, at a certain 
season of a certain year, he was 
engaged in sweet converse with her 
who is now the wife of a medical 
officer on the coast of Malabar. 
She had wonderful eyes, the tiniest 
feet, the softest of voices: they 
used to walk together in the sum- 
mer evenings, down in country 


lanes ; and the light of love was 
abroad over the earth, and the 
world had grown beautiful. It is 
some time since then. He does 
not recollect the circumstances suf- 
ficiently well to know that they 
both woke up from this pleasant 
dream about the same time—that 
their intimacy gradually cooled— 
that his gentle friend, being of a 
practical turn of mind, went di- 
rectly and married a man who was 
able to keep a wife—and that, al- 
though he was a little pained by 
the circumstance, he did not break 
his heart over it. But now, seen 
through the rosy haze of years, all 
these circumstances wear a different 
look. He is almost moved to tears 
when he reads some poet’s pathetic 
outcry against the ruin caused by 
a faithless woman. He, too, has 
suffered. The beautiful white lily 
of love was nipped by the cold 
winds of calculation; and it was 
the avarice and the faithlessness of 
a woman that bestowed upon him 
also the legacy of sorrow he bears 
about in his bosom. Under the in- 
fluence of this poetic stimulus, he 
indulges in a mild burst of misan- 
thropy, and perhaps looks in the 
glass to see if his appearance re- 
sembles Edward Morin’s pictures of 
Conrad the Corsair. He would, 
probably, in these brief fits of 
Wertherism, exhibit his contempt 
for women in savage sarcasm, but 
for the fact that youths of twenty- 
five are not, generally speaking, 
good at epigrams. 

After all, this only amounts to 
saying that men are as inconstant 
as women, seeing that, as a rule, 
men and women alike fall in 
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love, and fall out again, several 
times before their marriage. When 
we come to the circumstances 
which cause this inconstancy in 
both sexes, we are confronted by a 
good many problems, social and 
physiological. The time at which 
people ought to marry is the first 
of these. If you will have a woman 
exhibit the virtue of constancy— 
that is to say, if she is to marry her 
first love —she must marry, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
remarkably young. If she is to 
exhibit no symptom of irresolution 
in her affections, she must take the 
first who engages them. She may 
repent of her choice, when it is too 
late ; but then she has been con- 
stant. That cooling down of her 
love which is very likely to follow 
would, were she single, break off 
the connection, and pave the way 
for another intimacy with another 
lover more suited to the require- 
ments of her nature. As it is, she 
is married, and must bear the yoke. 
The habit of conjugality is strong 
upon her ; and, as she sees plenty 
of her neighbours who live a mar- 
ried life with apparently very little 
of the love that ought to accom- 
pany it, she is content to follow 
their example. 

The common argument against 
a man’s marrying his first love is 
that, at this age, he does not know 
his own mind. We beg to observe 
that the majority of men never do 
know their own minds in love- 
affairs, and drift into happy or un- 
happy marriages pretty much by 
chance. The man who can stop to 
calculate the possibilities of his 
marriage, and ‘who can withdraw 
at the bidding of his reason, is not 
very deeply in love. As to the 
other arguments about the respon- 
sibilities of life accumulating too 
soon upon a young man, and in- 
volving inextricably his whole fu- 
ture, they are so frequently brought 
up in homilies public and private, 
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that we need not stay to discuss 
them here. We only venture to put 
the question, whether, supposing 
that such an early love-marriage 
should really interfere with a young 
man’s prospects, and even seriously 
compromise his future, he has not, 
after all, gained a profitable bar- 
gain? Such a marriage is the very 
crown and flower of life. Might 
not six months of such extreme 
happiness — to take a moderate 
computation—be worth more than 
all the self-complacent and mea- 
sured joy that could be compressed 
into an ordinarily prosperous ca- 
reer, even should that be accom- 
panied by the affectionate presence 
of a faithful wife? We do not say 
that it would. We beg to assure 
startled moralists that we do not 
dream of giving any such wild 
counsel to our young-lady readers 
as that they should imperil their 
future for the sake of a few months 
of great happiness which may leave 
nothing behind it but the sadness 
of a sweet memory. We leave the 
problem as it stands, confident that 
lovers are not likely to argue the 
point before they advance boldly 
to its solution. 

Even among those, however, who 
are deeply affectionate and disin- 
terested in their nature—who would 
go the length of summing up ex- 
istence, like Alfred de Musset, in a 
single line : 

‘ Aimer est quelque chose, et le reste 
west rien — 
there are cases perpetually occur- 
ring in which constancy is an im- 
possibility, and where a simulation 
of it would be a cruel blunder. We 
can imagine no greater mistake in 
life than for a man or woman to pre- 
serve an apparent constancy in ac- 
tion after their affections have gone 
away from the person to whom they 
were pledged. It is a mistake which 
is frequently committed, we know, 
but itis not lessamistake. It isabur- 
lesque of honour, and a violation of 
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truth ; and yetitisthe sacrifice which 
many an ardent lover demands. 
His sweet mistress promised to 
marry him, one quiet summer even- 
ing, when a sudden access of affec- 
tion made them picture the future 
as if it could only be a repetition 
of the present. It was a beautiful 
picture, doubtless, and in the faith 
that it would become reality, they 
gave each other tender assurances 
of constancy, and swore to be hus- 
band and wife. Now some three 
years are over and gone, and the 
lover returns to claim the promised 
prize. During his absence, the girl 
has grown to be a woman, and she 
has acquired very different notions 
of the world. In spite of herself— 
in spite of all these little vigils, and 
tokens, and duties by which a wo- 
man may preserve the memory of a 
man—the old love has insensibly 
faded away. She regards with dis- 
may his return. Her first impulse 
is to meet him frankly, tell him the 
whole story, and beg him, for both 
their sakes, to release her from the 
engagement. Then, again, she 
shrinks from the pain she knows 
she will inflict upon him. She 
shrinks, also, from lowering herself 
in his opinion and the opinion of 
their friends, who will look upon 
her as a heartless and faithless 
creature, unworthy of the patient 
devotion with which he has labour- 
ed for her and thought of her 
during that long separation. Very 
probably some strange notion of 
duty will prompt her to go and sa- 
crifice herself to this pledge, which 
is now a mockery and a delusion. 
Even suppose she musters up suf- 
ficient courage to tell him that, 
during these years, she has come 
to think differently, and that she is 
afraid her affection is not such as 
should subsist between husband 
and wife, he is likely to overcome 
her scruples by his vehemence. 
Does she love somebody else? he 
demands. No. Has she anything 
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to find fault with in him? No. 
Then is not this strange notion 
merely a whim, a caprice? Will 
not use and wont revive the old 
love, even should it have been par- 
tially faded? Has he not sufficient 
love to make their union a happy 
one? And so forth, and so forth— 
the venerable protestations which 
lovers, from time immemorial, have 
uttered. Add to these his declara- 
tion that, if she does not marry 
him, she will break his heart and 
ruin his life; he will blow his 
brains out, or enlist as a soldier, or 
do something equally wild and un- 
necessary. Trembling, excited, and 
deeply commiserating her lover's 
plight, the girl resolves to remain 
‘constant.’ She meets him at the 
altar, and promises what she knows 
she cannot perform. She enters 
her new sphere of life with little of 
hope, if not with downright aver- 
sion ; and the consequences of that 
act may involve two lives in misery. 
Yet she has shown herself a miracle 
of constancy; and the world will 
applaud her good conduct. 

As to the causes which may lead 
to this falling away of love, they are 
too many in number to be par- 
ticularised here. It cannot be too 
urgently impressed on social cen- 
sors that a woman may honestly 
pledge herself to remain affection- 
ate towards one man, and may, in 
despite of her best endeavours, shift 
her affections towards somebody 
else. What is true of women is 
true of men. There are many peo- 
ple who are by nature incapable of 
constancy ; and these are generally 
persons of an impulsive, generous, 
and affectionate disposition, who 
cannot live without the gratification 
of loving and being loved. They 
are so profusely affectionate, that 
they will turn with delight to any 
new object which will afford them 
the mild stimulus of falling in love. 
A woman of this kind will be hon- 
estly in love with one man, and 
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then, after he has been absent from 
her for a little space of time, she 
will, in spite of herself, fall to think- 
ing kindly ofsome new friend, whom 
she will quietly allow to take his 
place. She must love somebody, 
and it is so much easier to love 
some one who is beside her, and 
paying her pretty attentions, than 
to support a love upon correspon- 
dence and tender memories. She 
must love that which is nearest to 
her. We do not say that she fulfils 
the ideal of womanhood, or that 
she is anything but an affectionate, 
feeble, untrustworthy woman, who 
honestly obeys her own weak in- 
stincts. But that she does honestly 
obey them is an obvious fact ; and 
there is no more use in quarrelling 
with her for her inconstancy than 
in quarrelling with the tides for 
following the moon. Instead of 
lashing her with savage scorn, we 
should say that her victim deserves 
what he has got for the blunder 
he made in not being able to read 
her character. 

Difficulties connected with world- 
ly circumstances contribute by far 
the largest quota of broken vows ; 
and although one cannot advance 
such considerations as a véry hon- 
ourable or lofty excuse for incon- 
stancy, there can be no doubt of 
their pertinency. The tenderest 
of lovers cannot live always on 
hope ; and it must be remembered 
that waiting to a man is much less 
serious than toa woman. While he 
is fighting his way in the world, 
she is gradually getting older. 
There is a very charming Tyrolese 
song which puts the case with suf- 
ficient plainness. The first three 
verses contain the absent lover’s 
declaration of his passion. He is 
dying for very love of her. He 
has twisted a garland of flowers, 
and he has bound his heart in 
it— 

‘Denn du weisst es ja zu wohl, 

Dass ich den Strauss dir geben soll.’ 
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The last verse gives the maiden’s 
reply. She is a practical creature : 


‘Him whom I love, he is so far away; 
Him whom I love not see I every day." 


And she closes with the natural 
question that, as she does not wish 
to remain always unmarried, what 
is she to do? It is very pleasant 
to have a lover, and she would wed 
him if it were possible ; but, as it 
seems impossible, she must even 
take the nearest offer. Such con- 
duct, of course, is in defiance of 
the canons of fiction ; but then she 
is not a heroine of romance, and 
she does what large numbers of her 
sex are doing every year. They 
would like to marry the young man 
who first made love to them; but 
he, not having the wherewithal to 
stock a house, goes out into the 
world to seek his fortune. A bitter 
good-bye is said, rings, and locks of 
hair saturated with tears, are ex- 
changed, and two empty and aching 
hearts are separated. He goes 
to New York, or Nankin, or St. 
Petersburg, and for a year or two 
devotes enormous quantities of 
writing-paper to the reiteration of 
his affection. The girl he left be- 
hind him would fain remain faith- 
ful ; but the prospect of their mar- 
riage is as distant as ever ; for it is 
not every young man who can set 
the Thames, or the Hudson, or the 
Yang-tse-Kiang on fire; and her 
youth is gradually leaving her. If 
she were heroic, of course she might 
resolve to sacrifice her chances of 
marriage on the altar of her love ; 
but then the majority of women 
(out of novels) are not heroic. The 
end of it is that she marries some- 
body else ; and when, some years 
after, her former lover returns, he 
finds that her vows are all ‘gebrochen, 
das Ringlein ist entswei, 

Absence produces a good deal 
of inconstancy by merely inducing 
reflection. When all the excite- 
ment and mystery of love-making 
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is to the fore, the young people 
have not time to look around and 
examine their position. Their im- 
mediate care is about smuggled 
letters and hastily-snatched kisses, 
about stolen interviews and tender 
leave-takings. Thebusiness oflove- 
making takes up a good deal of time 
—that is to say, if you go into it 
with the wild gusto of seventeen 
and twenty-one. Even where there 
is no angry parent to keep the lovers 
apart, common decency demands 
that they shall not be always to- 
gether. Society has its claims on 
both Corydon and Phyllis, much 
as both these young people detest 
society and try to avoid the claims. 
If Phyllis must accompany her pe- 
tulant grandmamma to church, be 
sure that Corydon is in some dis- 
tant pew. There will be no sleep- 
ing during sermon on the part of 
these two. There will be little 
stolen glances and tender looks ; 
and the chances are that Phyllis 
will so far forget herself and the 
place she is in as to raise the tips 
of her two small fingers (in the most 
discreetly cautious fashion, while 
the charming little hypocrite pre- 
tends to be listening attentively to 
the sermon) to her lips ; and Cory- 
don will be beside himself with joy. 
If Phyllis goes with a party to the 
Opera, you will find Corydon in the 
stalls, covertly looking up at the 
box. Indeed, he devotes his whole 
life to dogging her footsteps ; and 
she knows it, and likes it; while 
the two little cheats, when they 
meet, will profess not to have seen 
each other for such a long time, and 
be formally courteous, to the de- 
light of Phyllis’s prudent mamma. 
All this mystery and romance is 
the very charm of love ; and while 
it is possible nothing else is heeded 
by them. But suppose that Cory- 
don is compelled to join his ship, 
and gets sent away from England 
for a couple of years; Phyllis then 
becomes able to see what it all 
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means. In the first place, her lover 
is a younger son, with very remote 
chances of ever being able to keep 
a house over his head, considering 
that he is now only a second-lieu- 
tenant. Then she remembers that 
he is somewhat hasty in temper, 
and, to other people than herself, 
sometimes insufferablyrude. Again, 
it is well known that nearly all the 
male members of his family have 
died of delirium tremens—which is 
itself a consideration. Not only do 
such reflections cause her to ponder 
over the situation, but in the inter- 
val of his absence she is every day 
growing wiser. She begins to see 
what are the true requirements for 
that long life-partnership she was 
about to enter into so heedlessly ; 
she begins to learn that life cannot 
consist of lovers’ interviews ; and 
that there are nobler characteristics 
in a man than the ability to arrange 
a meeting by bribing a servant. 
But even although she treasures 
her affection, and resolves to be 
faithful to her absent lover, it is 
only too probable that she may see 
him with other eyes when he re- 
turns home. Just on the verge of 
womanhood a girl gains a dozen 
years’ experience in every twelve 
months. She is wiser than when 
he left ; she has seen other men and 
comparedthem. Perhapshe returns 
with his qualities more strongly 
marked ; and she sees with dismay 
that a marriage with him will only 
be productive of misery to both. 
In such a case, we say inconstancy 
is her obvious duty. To enter into 
a marriage with apprehension, and 
perhaps dislike, merely because she, 
as an inexperienced girl, pledged 
herself to do so, is at once a blun- 
der and a crime. The truth may 
be bitter to both of them ; but it is 
better to be told at once. 

We must remark, however, that 
if we have, in the preceding para- 
graphs, represented the inconstancy 
as arising on the part of the woman, 








we have only obeyed a habit that 
has become general both in con- 
versation and literature. It seems 
to be taken for granted that if an 
engagement is ruptured, it must be 
the woman who has done it. We 
fancy that the impression has grown 
up of women being more inconstant 
than men, chiefly from the fact that 
men complain more than women of 
inconstancy. If a woman is disap- 
pointed in love, she keeps her sor- 
row to herself; but if a man suffers 
in the same way, he forthwith howls 
out his rage and despair to the uni- 
verse. Hitherto men have had 
nearly a monopoly in the literary 
world (the tendency is the other 
way now), and, as literature abounds 
with denunciations of inconstancy, 
the dreadful examples have been 
mostly women. Every one, how- 
ever, looking round the circle of 
his or her acquaintance, must know 
that their male friends have had 
three or four love-affairs for every 
one permitted to the women, and 
that the men, much more than the 
women, are ready to enter at any 
moment into a desperate flirtation, 
with such consequences as they do 
not stay to consider. 

In this connection, it must be 
said that there are many men and 
women who cannot resist the fasci- 
nation of falling in love, but who 
draw back the instant the situation 
becomes serious. It is only the 
earlier stages of love-making that 
have this powerful fascination for 
them ; and when atlength the course 
of true love does seem to be run- 
ning smoothly towards the goal of 
matrimony, they suddenly get out 
of the way, and are off after fresh 
conquests. This making of love 
for the pleasure of making love 
produces terrible havoc among the 
unsuspecting novices who are sent 
up from the country at the begin- 
ning of each London season ; and 
yet we should be loth to say that 
these become the victims of a heart- 
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less caprice. Out of novels one 
never meets the terrible flirt who 
pursues his or her baleful career 
for the very purpose of tearing 
hearts asunder; but in actual life 
we do meet with men and women 
who simply cannot help making 
love, in an innocent fashion, to 
some pretty partner, and carrying 
on the amusement until they are 
suddenly checked and frightened 
by its becoming serious. They 
themselves fall in love a little way, 
and are quite honest and sincere at 
the time in their protestations of de- 
votion. It is possible that, in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, they may even 
contemplate marriage, so charmed 
are they with their companion fro 
tem. But, so soon as the pursuit is 
over, so soon as all the difficulties 
of the case are removed, and there 
remains nothing but the climax of 
an engagement and matrimony, so 
soon is the charm of the situation 
gone. These dram-drinkers in love 
do not contemplate any result from 
their temporary amusement ; and, 
when the excitement of the chase 
is over, they quickly turn aside, and 
start other game. Hence many a 
bitter wound such as the world wots 
not of. 

If we have said so much in ex- 
cuse of inconstancy, it is only by 
way of palliating that which is ne- 
cessary and inevitable. There are, 
as we say, many social and physio- 
logical reasons why lovers should 
be breaking their vows ; and these 
should be taken into account be- 
fore we heap scorn and contumely 
on some poor little woman of eight- 
een or nineteen who is beside her- 
self to know how she is to reconcile 
the duty which society demands 
of her with the somewhat erratic 
promptings of her own heart. But 
all that does not interfere with 
one’s admiration of the beautiful 
virtue of constancy, as it is some- 
times seen, when a noble woman, 
hoping against hope, diligently flee- 














A Dream. 


ing from all temptation, and with 
never a notion that she is sacrificing 
herself, keeps loyal to the love of 
her youth, and remains loyal to it 
even when her lover has forsaken 
her, and she is left a middle-aged 
and rather sad woman, with nothing 
but a few tender recollections to 
fall back upon. For the credit of 
human nature, such a spectacle is 
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sometimes seen among us. Utili- 
tarians may prove that such devo- 
tion on her part is unreasoning 
and foolish ; but there is something 
far more beautiful in such folly 
than in the remarkably wide-awake 
theories which are said to govern 
the affections of our modern young 
ladies. 





A DREAM. 





I saw my lost love yesternight, 

My love that died long years ago; 

She wore a robe of virgin white, 

And on her head a crown of light. 
She pressed her clay-cold lips to mine, 
And breathed on me with icy breath, 
And spoke in accents sweet and low, 
And said, ‘in life, love, I was thine, 
And thou wilt soon be mine in death.’ 


The morning light shines pale and gray, 
And she has vanished from my sight ; 
For the fair form did fade away 

At the first sign of dawning day. 

’Twas but a phantom of the brain, 

A thing of naught, an empty breath, 

A fleeting vision of the night ; 

But yet,—to dream of her again, 

I'd gladly sleep, though sleep were death. 
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LOVE AND ANGLING. 
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‘ The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice, who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture.’ 


CAST I. 


LOOKING out from my bedroom 
window of the Swan, while the 
May moon was shining on a broad 
reach of the trout stream at the 
end of the smooth-shaven green 
before the inn, with the scent of 
hawthorn coming with the dusk, 
the gurgling talk of the water, as it 
ran and rippled against the sedges, 
seemed to possess an odd personal 
significance which one sometimes 
finds in the jangling of bells or the 
sound of a railway train. When I 
closed my shutters, and got into the 
lavender-scented sheets, I still con- 
tinued to hear the voice of the 
waters chiming a dreamy romance, 
which very soon lulled me to sleep, 
and at the same time into a dream- 
land of the pleasantest fancies born 
of my waking reveries and of the 
chant of the waters, which, you 
should know, is always louder in 
the daytime than in the night. I 
went through the story of Undine 
Over again. My nymph was a fair 
demon of the Wimple, whom I 
wooed and won in that kind of off- 
hand fashion in which we man- 
age such things for ourselves when 
within the portals of the ivory gates. 
Our courtship seemed to have be- 
gun in another place as we took it 
up at the point where we had de- 
clared eternal love to each other ; 
and we required no explanations 
between us. We were, if you 
please, as happy as the shepherds 


Much Ado about Nothing. 


and shepherdesses who tended the 
silly sheep of Arcady, whose days 
ran out with billing and coo- 
ing, and piping of oaten straws, 
with just a few background perils 
from the goat-hoofed satyrs of the 
glades and the forest. As we sat 
together of a noontide (perhaps in 
the Forest of Arden—Shakespeare 
furnishes a dream-drama with scen- 
ery very often), the pain of an 
approaching loss weighed me down ; 
and when I turned wistfully towards 
my companion, lo ! the foul crew of 
Comus had carried her off, the mock- 
ing laughter of the hideous rappa- 
rees withered the trees into the black 
and stunted growths of a London 
park in December ; the light went 
out suddenly from the picture, and 
I sank into wakefulness with a cu- 
rious ache and longing which may 
have been in part indigestion—in 
part, at any rate, grief, at the break- 
ing up of the vision; and in the half- 
conscious mood which followed the 
catastrophe, when the mind still 
hovered between things real and 
unreal, the song of the Wimple 
revealed itself once more, and with 
it the carols of the birds that were 
hailing the dawn. 

I make a short, but good running 
at breakfast, and as the Wimple 
must be fished before the sun has 
burned up the clouds, I bend my 
steps towards the stream, turning 
from the lawn into a path through 
the lush grass, on which the beads 
of dew are glittering like the jewels 
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on the scabbard of Prince Ester- 
hazy’s sword. It is my first visit 
to the Wimple, and to me there is 
a peculiar charm in angling upon an 
unknown stream. ’Tis like making 
a fresh acquaintance about whom 
you imagine all sorts of agreeable 
possibilities. You feel a little of 
the vanity of an explorer, too ; for 
scenes that are unfamiliar to us 
we constantly think are strange to 
others. That May morning, how 
well I remember it! The dappled 
cows ; the lark singing with so much 
heart that his song seemed to re- 
bound from the very vault of the 
skies, or to break as it touched it 
and fall in a shower of melody about 
us; the cool gelid air of the dawn 
breeze ; the scents of the aromatic 
water-plants—they are present to 
me as I write with a vividness that 
is almost troublesome. Here is 
a bank after old Walton’s own 
heart. A deep pool, above a long 
stone slab, covered with a beard of 
moss, over which the Wimple runs 
and falls about a single foot, making 
a creamy swirl which ought to be 
a sure find for a trout. My rod has 
been already put up, and selecting 
a small dun fly, standing as far back 
as possible, I throw my first cast. 
Ha! a rise, asI live ; but he hasn’t 
touched the hook. Try him again, 
and be more cautious in striking 
this time. He has it, and as he 
dashes across the rivulet with the 
fly, I can feel, from the pull, that he 
is a pound weight, ifan ounce. He 
has a game tussle for his life, but 
wearies at last, and at the roll of 
the winch is towed helpless to the 
little shallow bay, where he is assist- 
ed to land by the net. A beautiful 
fish, my masters, gleaming with ru- 
bies, and a pretty sight, as he lies 
on his death-couch in the basket, 
upon a pallet of pale primroses, 
moss, and violets, which have been 
placed there to honour the first 
prize, which, like the first baby, is 
always the most precious godsend. 
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Fortune is fickle with us brethren 
of the angle, as with other folk. 
Fortune deserts me after a single 
favour. In vain, for a whole hour, 
do I exhaust my skill and my fly- 
book. The hare’s ear that never 
failed before fails now; the tiny 
silver and gray, so often successful 
with the shy citizens of the brook, 
tempts them not,oronly tempts them 
to imitate the bull at the Islington 
Spanish bull-fight, which merely co- 
quetted with his hind legs with 
the artists in that exhibition. So, 
with my solitary fish, I wander up 
the stream, and at length I begin 
to suspect I must have passed the 
boundary of the district which has 
been allotted for the use of his 
customers to the landlord of the 
Swan. However, there is an at- 
tractive piece of water, well shaded 
by alders on one side, and with a 
clear bank on the other, which I 
determine to assay, even at the risk 
of being caught as a poacher. Here 
I have better luck, although the 
trout are small, and do not neces- 
sitate the employment of the land- 
ing-net. Brook trout are biting mer- 
rily, and I begin to think I shall have 
a fair creel to show for the morning 
sport, when suddenly I become con- 
scious of a very singular phenome- 
non that for the moment startles 
me considerably. Making a cast 
into a ripple, round a big boulder, 
I find my line firmly caught and 
dragged into the air, my reel gives 
out, another reel gives out, and, as 
I live, I am firmly entangled. 

*O, how tiresome! some one 
cries from the shelter of the al- 
ders ; and a moment afterwards a 
young lady comes into sight with 
a decided flush of anger on her 
cheeks. 

The young lady is clothed in gray 
from head to hose. She has gray 
gloves, and gray gaiters below her 
short dress ; a gray hat with a gray 
feather; but her cheeks are red, 
and she looks deliciously cross 
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at the accident she has met 
with. 

‘Don’t be taking off your hat, 
please ; but try and free my line if 
you can,’ 

‘If you will be good enough to 
let out while I wheel in, I can then 
unfasten the hooks.’ 

This is done with rather a sulky 
air; and when released, the gray 
angler calls out, 

‘ Do you know, sir, that you have 
no right to fish here? This part of 
the stream is strictly preserved.’ 

‘I am sorry I am trespassing. 
I intended to leave my card at the 
house above, to which I presume 
the fishing is attached.’ 

‘ Well’ (this time smiling, like— 
like a rippling sea under an August 
sun and breeze), ‘let me see if you 
can throw a fly. I will give you 
leave to whip the stream as far as 
the plank-crossing above.’ 

*O, I would not spoil your sport 
for the world.’ 

‘Perhaps you won’t spoil my 
sport, after all. When you are 
done, I shall wait until the water 
rests, and go over it again,’ 

The slightest touch of sarcasm 
gave the flavour of a pickled wal- 
nut to this remark. We pass be- 
yond the alders to where the 
stream is more open. The gray 
damsel, with her rod on _ her 
shoulder, watches my performance 
from the opposite bank. Rather 
anxious to display my deftness at 
the gentle art, I stand well back, 
whisk out a very long line, and as 
the flies are skimming the water the 
wicked wind suddenly tosses them 
wildly about my lady’s turban, and 
in a second the head-gear is firmly 
hooked. With a growl at my awk- 
wardness, I waded at once into 
the brook, and begged her pardon. 
She said nothing, but bent her face 
towards me in order to have the 
accident remedied. Ai di me! 
The poet who was ensnared in the 
golden hair of his mistress could 
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safely sympathise with me at the 
moment. 

‘I amvery unlucky. Will you 
forgive my awkwardness ?” 

‘Yes; but.as I am my own 
gamekeeper, you must give up 
your name.’ 

I took a card from my fly-book 
and presented it to her. 

‘Mr. Frank Dalton! I have 
heard the name before. Are you 
not the editor of something or 
other in London?’ 

Heavens! Something or other! 
Is it in this style the Aacrosmi- 
ceum was spoken of in the pro- 
vinces? I bowed, to imply that the 
periodical dimly referred to was 
under my charge. 

*O, I am so glad to have seen a 
real literary man! No wonder you 
couldn’t fish.’ 

‘ But I can, I assure you.’ 

‘No; you came here to moon, 
and to imagine yourself Izaak Wal- 
ton. Clever people never make 
good anglers.’ 

‘And yet I saw you throw a fly 
very prettily just now.’ 

‘Take care, sir, take care; you 
have been caught poaching, and if 
you add to your crime by paying 
me a direct compliment, you shall 
be charged before my pa with both 
offences.’ 

I declare we talked on together 
with no more embarrassment than 
if we had known each other for a 
month at least. 

‘Mr. Dalton,’ said the little gray 
woman (she was /efite) as we came 
to a path leading to a house sur- 
rounded with dark cedars, her tone 
altering from one of banter to that 
of a young lady doing the royal 
honours of her domain, ‘ you are 
quite welcome to angle on our 
part of the river as long as you 
are stopping here. Do you know 
that pa is a contributor as well as 
a subscriber to your paper?” 

‘Indeed! Well, I am very grate- 
ful, Miss—’ 
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‘ Clare.’ 

‘Miss Clare, I have been in- 
debted to Mr. Clare for several 
essays on entomology.’ 

*O, pa is mad about black- 
beetles. I am his butterfly-hunter. 
Come up and see our collection.’ 

We met Mr. Clare on a croquet- 
lawn, and in a few minutes were 
known to each other as corre- 
spondents. 

‘You will remain to luncheon, 
Mr. Dalton?’ 

‘ Thank you.’ 


CAST II. 


WALKING to the Swan that night, 
after an entire day at Wimple Lodge 
—after a luncheon under the cedars, 
and dinner, followed by an hour’s 
croquet, and an hour during which 
a waltz of Chopin’s was played 
by Miss Clare to the fragrance of 
heliotrope—I stopped on the bridge 
of the hamlet, and heard the river 
again whispering wild fancies to 
the reeds. Again I heard it as 
I lay awake, and I seemed to hear 
it as I slept and dreamt once more 
of Undine —of Undine, this time 
clothed in gray garments, and much 
resembling Miss Clare in her gene- 
ral appearance. Next morning, as 
I saw the flush of the new day in 
the east I thought, would my Emily, 
like the Emily of Chaucer, rise with 
the sun? If so, I would be down 
to the river on the chance of meet- 
ing her once more. The trout had 
an easy time of it; the angler’s 
heart was not in his work. He 
whipped off his flies; he pulled 
them with a stupid jerk from the 
fishes’ mouth. He would have sigh- 
ed, ‘Heigho! and would have said, 
‘Alack, alack if those expres- 
sions were not obsolete. Then, to 
make matters worse, he ceased his 
calling altogether, and longed to 
cry, ‘ My lady sweet, arise! my lady 
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sweet, arise! with everything that 
pretty bin.’ Then he lit a cigar, 
which drove away the perfume of 
the flowers, but could not stop the 
clamour of the Wimple, which be- 
came, if possible, more importu- 
nate in suggesting love reveries 
than ever. Still my lady in gray 
cometh not ; and I am resolved to 
go on a weak pretence to the house, 
to examine a scarabzeus, or some 
other fearful wild-fowl connected 
with entomology. A rustle in the 
grass by me. 

‘ Why so pensive, angler? 

*O Miss Clare, the fish won't 
bite ; and I have not the patience 
of an adept.’ 

* You had better give it up, and 
help me to catch butterflies. There 
goes a lovely blue one !’ 

And off dashed the gray gaiters 
through the meadow, scattering 
meadow - sweet, buttercups, and 
clover to right and left on their 
path; above them a long pole, 
wielded by the owner, with a net 
on the top of it, and the quarry 
waggling and skirling in front. 
The gray damsel returns with the 
prey inmeshed ; such a colour on 
her cheek, such a light in those 
violet eyes ! 

‘It is a pity to call butterflies 
Latin names, Mr. Dalton. Flowers 
are spoiled in the same way.’ 

‘I wonder you have not a greater 
respect for science.’ 

*I hate science.’ 

* Music ?” 

‘O, I love music, but that is 
different.’ 

I am not going to try and write 
down our talk that forenoon or that 
afternoon. It now became a daily 
custom of ours to meet, and I fre- 
quently dined and took tea at the 
lodge. I should say that Mr. Clare 
was a widower, and Bella his only 
daughter. ‘It is hard to lose her,’ 
he said to me one evening, across 
the walnuts and the wine; ‘it is 
hard to lose her.’ 
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Glad I was that we were sitting 
between the lights. Bella was in 
the drawing-room, playing a word- 
less song of Mendelssohn’s that was 
more eloquent than any verses that 
poet has ever wedded to music. 

‘Yes,’ he continued, ‘ Bella is 
engaged to Captain Hay, a cousin 
of hers, and he has written to me 
about having the marriage brought 
off shortly.’ 

‘I never heard her speak of him. 
Is the en— engagement of long 
standing ?” 

‘O dear, yes; since they were 
children.’ 

(These cursed cousinships ! The 
old story—since they were children ! 
But what a desperate flirt that gray 
minx must have been !) 

‘Is Captain Hay a member of 
the — Club? (Mentioning an as- 
sociation for drinking late brandy- 
and-seltzer to which I myself be- 
longed.) 

“Yes. 
of it.’ 

Well, I no longer felt angry with 
my gray deceiver ; I felt sorry for 
her. Hay I knew to be thoroughly 
bad form, as far as women were 
concerned. 

‘He is coming here next week. 
You will be glad to meet him ?’ 

‘Thank you, I know Captain 
Hay slightly already.’ 


I have heard him speak 


CAST III. 


WueEn [ had taken a cup of coffee 
I opened the photograph-album, 
which lay on the drawing-room ta- 
ble. Turning over the leaves until 
I came to one of a tall gentleman, 
with luxurious whiskers and a cruel 
mouth, I brought the book over to 
Bella Clare, and simply said, 

‘Miss Clare, is not this Captain 
Hay, to whom you are engaged ?” 

An expression of pain and an- 
noyance crossed her face. 
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‘Yes; but I didn’t want you to 
know. You will not be half as nice 
now.’ 

‘Captain Hay and I are mem- 
bersofthesame club. Whyshouldn’t 
I be as nice now as I was before I 
knew your secret ? 

‘OQ, you are one of those men 
who would be sure to be squeamish 
about flirting with your neighbour’s 
goods, and now you will begin to 
sulk and pout, and consider your- 
self ill-used, that—that we have 
been such friends.’ 

I was silent. I was cut—cut to 
the very soul. Mr. Clare here en- 
tered the room, and we talked of 
indifferent matters until I rose to 
take my leave. I shook hands with 
Mr. Clare and bowed to Bella. As 
I walked towards the hall-door I 
heard a quick light step after me. 

‘Dear Mr. Dalton, I am very 
sorry. ‘There is no mischief done, 
is there? You must shake hands 
with me.’ 

I did. I could not help it ; but 
the Wimple all that night spoke 
in sad undertones, not without a 
certain ‘Turn again, Whittington’ 
strain through them however. 

Why didn’t I go back to town at 
once? My sub-editor of the J/a- 
crosmiceum wrote for me twice, and 
still I lingered at the Swan making 
believe to try and catch trout. Both 
Hay and his fiancée called to see 
me; to ‘rout me out,’ as Bella said; 
but I nursed my grievance. I 
couldn’t bear to look at the couple 
together. 

My last evening at the Wimple. 
I stroll down to the bank, having 
packed up my knapsack for depar- 
ture on the morrow. The sun has 
dropped below the hills ; the craik- 
craik of the rail, or the thin barking 
of a distant dog, and the voices of 
men driving cattle somewhere or 
other, touch me with a kind of re- 
gret like what one feels at the close 
of a concert. I walk up as far as 
the alders, and cross over on the 








plank, for from this spot I can see 
Wimple Lodge. 

‘Poacher again! With night flies, 
moths, and, for all I know, matches 
and a torch, for worse deeds when 
honest folks were in bed ! 

‘ Miss Clare ! 

‘Yes, I am no ghost. Here, help 
me to put a cast of these big even- 
ing flies.’ 

‘ Have you any others? I don’t 
think these are quite the thing.’ 

*O yes; I took Charlie’s book 
from his basket as he was snoozing 
with papa in the dining-room above. 
Let us see what he has in it.’ 

As she opened the book a carte 
tumbled out and fell on the grass. 
I stooped down and handed it to 
her. 

The moon was by this time shin- 
ing so brightly that you might read 
by it. Miss Clare took the carte 
and gazed at it. She turned to 
me with a hasty ‘good-night,’ and 
before I could recover from my 
astonishment had disappeared in 
the direction of the Lodge. I had 
not even time to say ‘good-bye,’ 
as I had intended. 

About half an hour after I arrived 
at the Swan, a messenger from the 
Lodge brought the following note : 

‘Wimple Lodge, Tuesday night. 

‘DEAR MR. DaLton,—Do not go 

away until I see you to-morrow. 
‘BELLA CLARE.’ 


What did the river say during 
the small hours? I know that I 
could not sleep for it until the cock 
crowed, and I was late to break- 
fast. When I came down, my 
landlady, who was indeed lord and 
lady of the Swan, told me Miss 
Clare had been waiting for me for 
half an hour. She was seated in 
the little parlour, and when I en- 
tered she at once pulled from her 
pocket the picture that had fallen 
from Hay’s fly-book. 

‘Mr. Dalton,’ she said, ‘ you are 
a gentleman, and as a gentleman I 
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ask you to do me a service, al- 
though I must grant you the right 
to refuse answering me at all—if 
you like.’ 

‘I will answer any question you 
ask me.’ 

‘You are acquainted with Cap- 
tain Hay—Charlie—in London ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You are not intimate, but you 
know his set ? 

‘I know his set.’ 

‘ And, sir’ (you should see the 
violet eyes on fire, and the little 
hands clenched, and hear the stamp 
of a stout-booted foot on the floor), 
‘knowing Captain Hay’s friends 
and his acquaintances of this order’ 
(flinging the carte on the table), 
‘you say nothing of warning or 
caution to a girl who is going to 
marry him !’ 

(God knows how unprepared I 
was for this scene! Here was my 
little gray nymph, my butterfly- 
hunter, breaking out in a completely 
new style.) 

‘It would be impertinent for me 
to interfere.’ 

‘It was cruel of you, Mr. Dal- 
ton.’ 

‘Ladies are more merciful, Miss 
Clare. You have given me a les- 
son in kindness, have you not?” 

‘ Frank—Mr. Dalton ! 

*‘ No—Frank.’ 

‘Well, Frank, I am sorry more 
than I can tell you for my folly. 
Will you help me to break off with 
Captain Hay?’ 

‘He may have bought the carte 
inashop. The lady is as popular 
in the windows as the portraits of 
the Bishop of Oxford.’ 

‘No, no—I hate him! The crea- 
ture has written to him on the back 
of it.’ 

‘I would sooner see you the wife 
of some one else, I confess.’ 

‘Would you ? 

The tone in which she spoke 
brought me to her side. ‘ Bella!’ 

‘Yes, Frank.’ 
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‘Shall we go fishing, and talk it 
over ?” 

‘You must lend me a rod and 
flies, then.’ 

‘Yes; but you have not break- 
fasted.’ 

I went and poured out some 
tea, and got hera chair. We un- 
derstood each other now as fairly 
and clearly as Undine and I did 
each in that dream I told you 
of. 

‘Captain Hay, please, sir,’ the 
landlady announces at the door. 

Bella blushes a little. Hay is 
as cool as possible. He sees the 
carte on the table, and takes in the 
whole situation at a glance. 

‘ Captain Hay—’ I commence. 

‘Stop,’ said the Captain; ‘I'll 
save you some trouble, Dalton.— 
Bella, I ain’t sorry to be off with 
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you. I wasn’t fit, an’ all that sort 
of thing. Bless you both, my 
children ? and he was out of the 
room. 

We laughed heartily, and when 
we went to Wimple Lodge we found 
that the gallant Captain had disap- 
peared altogether. 

So the story the river told, and 
the fable of the dream, have come 
true ; and I only wish to all honest 
anglers that they may be as fortu- 
nate in their sport as I was that 
spring morning when I first met 
the gray fisher-maiden oftheWimple. 
Nothing that I can say will ever 
persuade that lady that I did not 
hook her hat intentionally ; and it 
was only upon condition that I 
would mention her suspicion, that 
she has allowed me to write as I 
have done. 
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—-—— 


‘Ir is too dark with clouds of care, this life,’ 
Sighed a sad voyager, who trod a vale 
With footfall weary and with cheek all pale. 
His spirit stirred not at the thrill of fife; 
Or when the lute, with earnest music rife, 
Laid a sweet burden on the fragrant air, 
When birds and flower-lips murmured soft ‘ All hail ! 
He shrank from the glad welcome as from knife 


That threatened, clasping grief more close. 


The sun 


With gleaming fingers swept the clouds away, 
Saying, ‘ Fair life, thy beauty is not done !’ 

Yet mourned the pilgrim, ‘O, the sky is gray.’ 

Till love-bright eyes, with spells he could not shun, 
Drew his glance up to bless the God-giv’n day. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
THE LAST AND FINAL WILL. 


In the comfortable compartment 
of afirst-class carriage, one of a train 
that was on its way to Chilling, sat 
Major Dawkes. It was not a cold 
day by any means, for spring sun- 
shine lay on the earth, wooing the 
hedges to start into bud, the flowers 
to blossom; but Major Dawkes 
liked to travel warmly, and a rich 
fur wrapper, lined with wool and 
scarlet silk, lay on his knees. His 
cheeks wore their usual bloom, his 
whiskers were of the same old pur- 
ple richness, and the Major was 
decidedly getting plump; but he 
composed his countenance to a 
grave sadness befitting the occa- 
sion, for he was hastening down to 
his wife’s deathbed. 

At least, he would have told you 
he was hastening—as he did inci- 
dentally tell the old lady and gen- 
tleman seated opposite to him in 
the carriage —for he was rather 
given to indulge in little boasts of 
fiction. But the real fact was, that 
instead of hastening down, he had 
so contrived to retard his move- 
ments, that the closing scene would 
in all probability be over before he 
arrived. This was what he secretly 
wished. 

Mrs. Dawkes had lingered longer 
than was expected by herself, by 
her medical attendants, or by any 
one about her. Strange somewhat 
to say, with the cold weather of the 
winter she had rallied a little. Ifit 
could not be said that she grew 
materially better, at least she did 
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not appear worse ; her progress to 
the grave seemed to have made a 
halt—to have become for the time 
stationary. But the life she led was 
not any the less secluded: with the 
exception of the doctors and Mr. 
Rufort, she scarcely saw any one ; 
visitors to her were, she acknow- 
ledged, utterly distasteful. The 
former restlessness of mind and 
manner had subsided, and given 
place to a still calmness. Very 
peacefully did she seem to wait for 
the coming death. Nay, to welcome 
it. 
In February Mrs. Kage died. 
Keziah Dawkes, who took upon 
herself the ordering of matters, let 
her be buried without any needless 
ceremony ; neither Major Dawkes 
nor Thomas Kage was invited to 
attend the funeral. Caroline seem- 
ed not to care one way or the other, 
and did not interfere; her poor 
mother was ‘ better off,’ she said to 
Mr. Rufort, and it seemed to be 
her whole feeling in regard to it. 
So Keziah had it all her own way. 
Later, Mrs. Dawkes began herself 
to droop again; and when it be- 
came apparent that the end was 
close at hand, Keziah sent up a tele- 
gram to her brother. The Major 
telegraphed back to say he was 
‘on duty,’ but would get away as 
quickly as he could. He had always 
made ‘ duty’ a standing plea of ex- 
cuse. Quietly suffering two days to 
elapse, the Major then went down. 
The first person he saw at Chil- 
ling station was Mr. Carlton of the 
Hall : quite a young man in activity 
still, in spite of his more than seven- 
II 
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ty years. He happened to be on 
the platform when Major Dawkes 
alighted. The latter (privately wish- 
ing him a hundred miles off) went 
up with outstretched hand and a 
face as long as a walking-stick, 
mournfully hoping his dear wife 
was better. 

‘She is dead,’ said Mr. Carl- 
ton, inwardly believing very little 
in the attempted display of con- 
cern. 

‘Dead! My wife dead ! 

‘She died at five o’clock this 
morning, Major Dawkes. So you 
are somewhat late, you see. Some 
of us thought you might have been 
coming earlier.’ 

‘ Duty,’ groaned the Major, bolt- 
ing into the only fly waiting. ‘Dear 
me !— Richard, see to my port- 
manteau.’ ; 

Keziah, gray in face as ever, but 
intensely calm, received him in one 
of the smallest and snuggest sitting- 
rooms. He went through the same 
farce here—pleading ‘duty.’ She 
believed very little of this, but held 
his hand in hers, and murmured 
her heartfelt thanks that he, her 
ever-beloved brother, was free at 
last. 

‘Got any of the brown sherry up, 
Keziah ?’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘T’ll take some.’ 

Miss Dawkes went and brought 
it in herself. The Major drank two 
glasses of it at once, Keziah fondly 
watching him. 

‘ All’s right, I suppose, Keziah?’ 

* All is quite right. But I don’t 
exactly know what you mean.’ 

‘She expressed no wish at the 
last about the property, I sup- 
pose?’ 

‘None. Itwas the same as usual 
to the last hour of her life—utter 
indifference to all worldly things. 
She never mentioned her property 
at all; I feel sure she did not so 
much as think of it.’ 

‘ All’s mine, then.’ 
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‘Everything, Barbydear. £very- 
thing.’ 

The Major tossed off another 
glass of the famous brown sherry— 
the same that Mr. Canterbury in 
his lifetime used to boast of. Major 
Dawkes’s head was strong; a few 
glasses more or less of good old 
wine made no difference to him. 

‘You see now the utility of my 
taking care that Caroline had no 
opportunity of making a will, Ke- 
ziah. She might have got bequeath- 
ing some of her money to those 
Canterbury women.’ 

‘ As if I should have allowed it!’ 
responded Keziah. ‘ Barnaby, it is 
an immense inheritance.’ 

The Major smacked his lips; 
partly at the sherry, partly at the 
suggested thought. He liked to be 
reminded that he was a millionaire. 

‘You shall have a share in it, 
Kez. I shall set you up in comfort 
for life. ‘This is real property, you 
see ; what I came into when I mar- 
ried was but a limited income.’ 

Keziah smiled. ‘ Limited ! 

‘Well, it was; in comparison. 
The bulk of the property lay in 
Kage’s hands then, as the child’s 
trustee. I wonder what he'll think 
now—hang him! Have you seen 
anything of the fellow lately ? 

‘No. He has not been down 
since that one visit. When Mrs. 
Dunn went up to her house in Lon- 
don for Christmas, she took the 
Miss Canterburys with her; and 
they have not long come backagain. 
Lydia Dunn is with them. Kage 
has written to Caroline two or three 
times, but she gave me the letters 
to answer.’ 

‘What was in his letters ? 

‘Nothing much. Inquiries after 
health, and that. It is all right, 
Barby; it has all been smooth as 
glass.’ 

Barby stroked his whiskers com- 
placently. Yes, it had all been 
smooth, his heart responded, and 
he was a vast inheritor. 
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*I wish to goodness that miser- 
able old woman was alive now, 
Keziah ; our ancient aunt. She'd 
open her eyes at my wealth. Her 
own, that she grudged me, was a 
fleabite by the side of it.’ 

‘I wish she was, Barby. "Twould 
give her a fit of the spleen.’ 

There was a short pause. Major 
Dawkes turned and gave the fire a 
knock with his boot. 

‘ Did she suffer much at the last” 

*O no, was the reply, for Keziah 
knew he was speaking of his wife. 
‘She drifted out of life very quietly 
and calmly.’ 

The conversation was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of Mr. Rufort. 
Hearing of the Major’s arrival, he 
had come up to see him, having 
been charged with a note from 
Mrs. Dawkes. The Major took it 
wonderingly, perhaps with some in- 
ward trepidation ; but it proved to 
be a very harmless missive indeed 
— merely expressing some wishes 
about her funeral. 

She had first of all expressed 
them to Mr. Rufort in the presence 
of Keziah, though Keziah only par- 
tially gathered their purport, for 
she had been engaged at the mo- 
ment in a wordy war with Fry. 
Mr. Rufort had suggested to Mrs. 
Dawkes that she should convey 
them in a note to her husband ; 
and she so far complied as to pencil 
down her wishes on paper, put it in 
an envelope, and direct it to the 
Major, charging Mr. Rufort to de- 
liver it. 

It appeared that she desired the 
same friends and relatives to attend 
her funeral who had attended her 
former husband’s—Mr. Canterbury. 
She wished the Miss Canterburys to 
be invited to spend the day of the 
funeral at the Rock—as they had 
been at the former one—also Mrs. 
Rufort ; and Mrs. Dunn, as she was 
staying at Chilling. In short, she 
directed that the arrangements for 
this funeral, with one notable ex- 
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ception, should be similar to the 
last that went out of the Rock. 
Mr. Canterbury had been put into 
his grave with all the pomp and 
pageantry of a theatrical show : she 
was to be taken to it with the 
smallest ceremony and expense 
that should be deemed consis- 
tent. 

Major Dawkes, relieved of any 
private doubts, was all suavity. Had 
his late wife wished that the whole 
parish should be at the Rock that 
day, he would cordially have in- 
vited them. 

* Your late wife’s wishes appear 
very simple ones, Major Dawkes ; 
I presume there will be no difficulty 
in the way of their being carried 
out,’ observed the Rector. 

* None in the world,’ heartily re- 
plied the Major. 

‘She seemed to make a great 
point of it—the dying have these 
fancies, you know— and begged 
me to see them carried out. I told 
her I could only urge it upon you, 
Major, and that she had better 
write to you herself.’ 

‘They are precisely my own 
wishes,’ spoke the complaisant Ma- 
jor. ‘Only the half of any wish, 
expressed by my dear departed 
wife, I can but look upon as a so- 
lemn charge, strictly to be complied 
with. Perhaps you will oblige me 
by giving in the list of people your- 
self, Mr. Rufort ; I was not at Mr. 
Canterbury’s funeral, and might 
make a mistake over it.’ 

But, in one sense, he had been 
at Mr. Canterbury’s funeral. For 
he had watched the pageant along 
the road, and made his comments. 
The recollection flashed into his 
mind now, bringing a flush to his 
face. His hopeless condition then, 
and his flourishing state now, were 
indeed a strange contrast. 

‘Who conducts the funeral ?’ he 
asked, turning to Keziah. 

‘I have given no orders,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I waited for you.’ 
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‘I wonder who conducted Mr. 
Canterbury’s ?” 

‘I can tell you about that,’ said 
the Rector. ‘Young Mrs. Canter- 
bury was inexperienced ; and at 
her request Norris the solicitor 
undertook all the trouble of it, 
transmitting her wishes himself to 
the proper quarters. Of course he 
charged for his time.’ 

‘ Then I think Norris had better 
undertake this one,’ spoke the Ma- 
jor in a fit of liberality. ‘ You can 
write to him, Keziah.’ 

In his anxiety that things should 
go smoothly, that all unpleasant 
reminiscences of the past should 
be kept down, as well as reflections 
on the present, Major Dawkes was 
eagerly desirous that these wishes 
of his wife’s should be carried out 
to the letter. A conviction darted 
across him that it would be any- 
thing but agreeable to have the 
Canterbury family at the Rock on 
the day of the funeral, and he would 
very much indeed dislike the pre- 
sence of Thomas Kage; but there 
was no help for it. If he refused 
compliance, how could he tell that 
something would not be made of 
it ?—tongues were so venomous : 
and the very idea of any inquiry or 
unpleasantness turned him sick with 
an undefined fear. Refuse conces- 
sion in this little matter, and peo- 
ple might ask how he had come 
into all the money, and what right 
he had to it. No; the very con- 
sciousness that it might be sus- 
pected he had wished for his wife’s 
death, made him all the more scru- 
pulous, if only from prudential 
considerations, to carry out her 
wishes to the letter. Had they 
been transmitted to him in private, 
he would simply have put them and 
the paper they were written on into 
the nearest fire; but they came pub- 
licly, through the Honourable and 
Reverend Austin Rufort. 

‘I should have refused, Barnaby, 
had I been you,’ remarked Keziah, 
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as she finished the note to Mr. 
Norris, after they were left alone. 
‘It will be frightfully disagreeable 
to have the Canterbury family here.’ 

* You are a fool, Keziah.’ 

‘For myself I don’t mind; Lut 
I am sure you will not like it, Barby 
dear,’ she resumed, passing over in 
silence the compliment to herself. 

‘Don’t you see there was no help 
for it?” 

‘Yes, there was. You are now 
sole master here, and need fear no 
one.’ 

*T don’t know about fear,’ said 
the Major dreamily. ‘One likes 
to stand well in the world’s opinion. 
The invitation must be given to 
them, and to Kage also; but I should 
think the Canterburys will not ac- 
cept it. They must feel that they 
have no business here and will be 
quite out of place. How she came 
to think of so foolish a thing is be- 
yond me to imagine.’ 

‘Some idea of respect to their 
father and to them must have been 
floating in her weakened head, poor 
creature,’ surmised Keziah. ‘She 
was Mr. Canterbury’s wife once, 
and would not have his daughters 
quite ignored at her funeral. I wish 
the day was over. Barnaby, if I 
were you I should let the Rock.’ 

‘TI shall sell it,’ said the Major, 
improving upon the suggestion, ‘ if 
I can get my price for it.’ 

He rather wished with Keziah 
that the funeral-day was over ; and 
it was fixed for an early one. The 
presence of those ladies and of 
Thomas Kage would no doubt put 
him a little out of ease. But it 
could not last more than its ap- 
pointed hours, and he determined 
to make the best of it, and act the 
host with courteous grace. The 
anticipation did not disturb him ; 
he was in too gracious a mood for 
that. His golden dreams were at 
last realised, and with the death of 
his wife all tormenting dread had 
passed away. This magnificent 
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mansion and its magnificent re- 
venues were his; his only,as Keziah 
said ; it was a costly nugget to have 
come into possession of: and that 
there could be any doubt that it Aad 
come into his possession, never for 
a moment crossed Major Dawkes’s 
mind, 


Once moreastately funeral issued 
from the Rock. In one respect 
Major Dawkes ignored his dead 
wife’s commands, and abandoned 
the simplicity she had expressed a 
wish for. If the funeral procession 
was not quite of the gorgeous nature 
that had characterised Mr. Canter- 
bury’s, the show was at least sump- 
tuous to look at. In acoach all to 
himself, following next the hearse, 
sat the bereaved Major, black with 
all the trappings of woe. In the 
next were Thomas Kage and Aus- 
tin Rufort ; the latter attending as 
mourner and relative to-day, not 
as pastor. And so on, a string of 
coaches and carriages imposing to 
the eye. 

George Canterbury’s daughters 
had accepted the invitation to the 
Rock, very much to Major and 
Miss Dawkes’s secret surprise, as 
well as to that of the neighbour- 
hood. The only one of them who 
had fought against it was Mrs. 
Dunn. Millicent was passive as 
usual. Olive decided that they 
should go. After this day, all con- 
nection with the Rock and with 
the second family would be at an 
end, she observed ; and it was well 
for the parting to have a peaceful 
feeling about it. Besides which, it 
was the last expressed wish of poor 
Caroline Dawkes, and therefore to 
be complied with. 

So the four sisters, attired in 
suitable mourning, arrived at the 
Rock a short time before the hour 
fixed on for the funeral. They sat 
in the grand drawing-room—Olive, 
Mrs. Rufort, Mrs. Dunn, and Mil- 
licent. Keziah, in deep black also, 


was there, playing the hostess. Ci- 
vility reigned, of course; but, in 
spite of effort, the conversation 
flagged, only a remark being made 
now and then. Once, Mrs. Dunn, 
in her free way, found fault with 
some arrangement at the lodge, 
saying their carriage had waited at 
least three minutes for the gates to 
be opened. She could not tell, for 
her part, why they were closed at 
all. 

‘ The keeper is getting negligent,’ 
observed Keziah ; ‘ my brother in- 
tends to discharge him. There are 
several alterations and changes he 
means to make ; but he thought it 
as well to let them alone during 
Mrs. Dawkes’s life.’ 

No answer from anybody. Mrs. 
Dunn had to bite her rebellious 
tongue though, which had a mind 
to tell Keziah that the power to 
make alterations before lay with 
the Major’s wife, not with him. 

A weary while it seemed to wait ; 
and, in truth, even Olive wondered 
why they should have been sum- 
moned to the Rock, and thought 
it was somewhat of a mistake. But 
the coaches were coming back at 
last, with their slow tread, bearing 
the immediate personal friends of 
the family. The comparative stran- 
gers were taken home direct from 
the churchyard. 

As the coaches stopped at the 
entrance, Major Dawkes (who had 
been privately hoping nobody would 
alight) found that everybody did 
alight, and that Norris the solicitor 
was taking upon himself to invite 
the company to enter. The Major 
turned rather red, and would have 
liked to resent the liberty ; but, in 
the face of the gentlemen, could 
not say he did not want them to 
come in. While he hesitated, Mr. 
Norris walked forward, threw open 
the door of the library—a room 
scarcely used since Mr. Canter- 
bury’s time—and marshalled the 
people to it: Lord Rufort and his 
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son, Mr. Carlton and Mr. Kage. 
Major Dawkes brought up the rear, 
and politely asked them if they 
would like to sit down. He could 
not imagine why they need have 
entered, or what fit of officiousness 
had taken Norris. 

But Norris had disappeared. 
Only for an instant, when he came 
in with the ladies—Mr. Canterbury's 
daughters and Keziah. They all 
sat down ; and then the lawyer ad- 
dressed Major Dawkes. 

‘Shall we proceed now, sir, to 
read the will ? 

Major Dawkes looked at him. 

‘Whose will ?’ 

‘Your late wife’s, sir.’ 

‘Mrs. Dawkes made no will.’ 

‘Pardon me, Major; Mrs. Dawkes 
executed awill,allin due order. She 
wrote to me a few days before her 
death, stating it would be found in 
the large drawer of this bureau, 
quite at the bottom, beneath the 
old leases and the other out-of-date 
papers.’ 

The lawyer touched a piece of 
furniture as he spoke; but the wi- 
dower smiled with incredulity. The 
attention of the whole room was 
aroused, and drawn to Mr. Nor- 
ris 


‘There is no will, I tell you,’ 


persisted the Major. 
never made one.’ 

‘Major Dawkes, she did.’ 

‘When and where ?’ 

‘In this house, some months 
ago,’ replied the lawyer. ‘I made 
it. 

Miss Dawkes half rose from her 
seat. Her gray face had a scorn- 
ful look on it ; the gruffness of her 
voice was unpleasantly perceptible. 

‘Mrs. Dawkes made no will in 
this house ; I can take upon myself 
to assert it; and you never were 
here, Mr. Norris.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, madam. I 
came here and took Mrs. Dawkes’s 
instructions for a will. When it was 
prepared, I came again, and brought 
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witnesses with me to attest her sig- 
nature.’ 

The words were spoken so calm- 
ly, in so matter-of-fact a tone, that 
the Major was startled. He turned 
a look, full of evil, upon his sis- 
ter. 

‘It is false! she cried, utterly 
refusing credence. ‘It is a con- 
spiracy concocted amongst the Can- 
terbury family to deprive you of your 
rights, Barnaby. I will pledge my- 
self to the fact that Mrs. Dawkes 
made no will: she could not have 
done so without my knowledge.’ 

‘ Your not having been cognisant 
of this is easily explained, madam,’ 
returned Mr. Norris. ‘Mrs. Dawkes 
became possessed of an idea that 
she was not quite a free agent in 
her own house: certainly was not 
permitted to be so much alone as 
she desired to be. She therefore re- 
tired to the south wing, and caused 
the baize door to be erected to shut 
in her apartments. ‘This, so far, is 
patent to you and to all. Later, 
when she had occasion to see a 
friend or two in private, she ordered 
the small postern-door to be un- 
fastened. It leads direct up to those 
apartments, and by that means she 
was enabled to receive her visitors. 
They were confined, however, to 
one or two. That is how I got 
access to her.’ 

‘ The postern-door?’ gasped Miss 
Dawkes, after taking in the sense of 
the lawyer’s words with a sickening 
heart. ‘ What postern-door? I did 
not know there was one.’ 

‘Possibly not, madam. You are, 
comparatively speaking, a stranger 
here. The door is hidden by trees, 
and has never been used of late 
years.’ 

Major Dawkes, amidst a multi- 
tude of feelings that were anything 
but agreeable, began wondering 
whether he had ever heard of the 
postern-door. At first he could 
not decide; but a thought began 
to dawn over him that he did once 
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hear of this, and had afterwards 
forgotten it. 

‘I can assure you Mrs. Dawkes 
made her will,’ persisted Mr. Norris. 

‘ And I can assure you she never 
did,’ uselessly persisted Keziah. 

‘The shortest way to settle it is 
to look in the drawer and see if 
there is a will,’ interrupted Mr. 
Carlton. ‘Norris told me, coming 
back in the coach, that I am one 
of the executors.’ 

* You are,’ said Mr. Norris ; ‘ and 
Lord Rufort is the other.’ 

Lord Rufort sat still in his chair, 
too stately to be moved by that, or 
by any other information ; and there 
was a pause. 

‘We wait, sir,” he said to Major 
Dawkes. 

Major Dawkes was at bay. 

‘My lord, there is no will. I 
will equally pledge myself to it 
with my sister. It will be useless 
to examine the place.’ 

‘As you please, Major Dawkes,’ 
said Mr. Norris. ‘The will was 
made, and signed, in duplicate ; and 
I took charge of the other copy. 
“To guard against possible acci- 
dents,” Mrs. Dawkes said. I have 
it with me.’ 

Major Dawkes, foiled, and doubly 
at bay, had the key searched for 
and opened the drawer. There was 
the will. He could have gnashed 
his teeth, but for those around. 
He sat down, and bit one of the 
fingers of his black-kid glove. 

‘She may have left halfthe money 
away from me,’ he murmured in 
Keziah’s ear, dashing his hair from 
his damp brow. 

Mr. Norris opened the deed and 
put on his spectacles. 

The will began by premising that 
no person whatever was a party to 
its contents: that it was the testa- 
trix’s own uncounselled act and 
deed, biassed by a sense of justice 
alone. There were a few legacies 
to servants and friends ; the largest 
was one, fifty pounds a-year, to the 
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nurse Judith for her life ; and there 
was a command that the remains 
of her little boy should be brought 
from the cemetery at Brompton, to 
be finally laid by herself and his 
father. 

Mr. Norris then cleared his throat, 
and the Major turned red with ex- 
pectation. 

‘I bequeath this mansion, the 
Rock, and all that it contains,— 
plate, furniture, books, pictures, to- 
gether with the lands and revenues 
pertaining to it,—to Olive Canter- 
bury, absolutely. I bequeath the 
whole of the money of which I may 
die possessed, the remainder of the 
lands, the houses (save and except 
the Rock), to the four daughters of 
my late husband, George Canter- 
bury, to be shared by them in equal 
portions. I bequeath to Thomas 
Kage my gold watch and chain, 
with the locket, key, and seal at- 
tached ; and I beg him to accept 
them as a token of gratitude for his 
unvarying kindness to me and his 
solicitude for my best welfare. And 
I bequeath to my present husband, 
Barnaby Dawkes, the sum of five- 
and-twenty pounds, wherewith to 
purchase a mourning-ring, which 
he will wear in remembrance of 
my dear child, Thomas Canter- 
bury.’ 

Such, shorn of its technicalities, 
was the substance of the will. 

An intense silence prevailed in 
the room. The surprise of all pre- 
sent was so great, that every tongue 
was tied. Only with their eyes did 
people look at each other, and 
seem to question whether it was a 
dream. 

Major Dawkes sat, a pitiable ob- 
ject to look upon, like unto a man 
who has received his death-blow. 
Suddenly the perspiration, great 
drops of it, began breaking out on 
his livid face. Was it the fact of 
his entire disinheritance, or the 
peculiar allusion to Thomas Can- 
terbury, that caused his face to wear 
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that deathly hue? He was a ruined 
man : yesterday he stood on a high 
pinnacle, vaunting his wealth and 
position ; to-day he was hurled from 
it, and hurled from it for ever. 

He felt reckless. ‘I dispute the 
will!’ cried he, in his desperation. 
‘Mr. Norris, you will take my in- 
structions preparatory to setting it 
aside.’ 

Mr. Norris smiled. ‘ You forget 
that I am solicitor to the Canter- 
bury family.—I presume I may say 
so much?” he added, turning to Miss 
Canterbury. 

Olive bowed. 

‘Why, you-might just as well tell 
the sun not to shine, as attempt 
to set aside a plain will like that, 
Major, cried Mr. Carlton. ‘Though 
I sympathise with your disappoint- 
ment, Dawkes,’ he added. ‘I cannot 
imagine how you could so mortally 
have offended your wife, as to be 
cut off with nothing.’ 

‘ Very strange indeed!’ remarked 
Lord Rufort. And ‘Very strange 
indeed!’ murmured everybody else, 
with the exception of the lawyer 
and Thomas Kage. 

Mr. Rufort stepped forward, and 
held out a small parcel towards Mr. 
Kage. 

‘It is the legacy mentioned in 
the will,’ said he; ‘the watch and 
chain. Mrs. Dawkes gave it into 
my. charge to convey to you.’ 

And Thomas Kage rose and took 
it, a vivid flush of bygone recollec- 
tions dyeing his face. 

‘I wonder you had not a better 
memento than that ; a good thump- 
ing sum of money, for instance,’ 
exclaimed the unceremonious Mr. 
Carlton to Thomas Kage. ‘You 
were her nearest relative, save her 
mother; her only relative living. 
The chronometer is valuable, but 
counts for nothing as a legacy.’ 

‘In legacies from friends we do 
not look at value, Mr. Carlton,’ was 
Thomas Kage’s reply, given in a 
low tone. 
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But Miss Dawkes, only now be- 
ginning to recover her scared senses, 
could not let the matter rest. She 
must fight it out to the last. 

‘When my brother gives it as his 
opinion that this will has been con- 
cocted, he only states what is no 
doubt the fact. Perhaps you were 
her adviser, sir?—turning sharply 
on Mr. Rufort. 

‘Indeed, no,’ Mr. Rufort quietly 
replied ; ‘I had nothing to do with 
the will in any way. Mrs. Dawkes 
once said to me that her pecuniary 
affairs were settled, and that is all I 
ever heard. Had any one asked 
me, previous to this hour, to whom 
her fortune was most likely left, I 
should have answered, to her hus- 
band. I never supposed there was 
a doubt that he would have it.’ 

‘ Were you one of the visitors we 
now hear of as sneaking in through 
the postern-door?’ continued the 


angry lady. 
‘Certainly not. There was no 
necessity. I never knew the pos- 


tern-door had been unfastened. 
Allow me to remind you, Miss 
Dawkes, that you invariably made 
a third at my interviews with Mrs. 
Dawkes, up to the last,’ pointedly 
concluded Mr. Rufort. ‘ Had she 
wished for any private conversation 
with me, or I with her, the oppor- 
tunity was not afforded for it.’ 

True; very true. Keziah drew 
in her thin lips as she mentally ac- 
knowledged it. And O, of what 
avail had been all the precaution ? 
Of all moments of Keziah’s life, 
this was perhaps the most hope- 
lessly miserable. 

A general rise to leave shortly 
took place: to say the truth, nei- 
ther the Canterbury family nor the 
Dawkeses felt at ease. That this 
was but a restitution of the justice 
so long diverted, Olive knew; but 
it seemed to be harder than it need 
have been on Major Dawkes. Un- 
less—a suspicion was crossing her 
mind that she started from with 
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horror, and would willingly have 
put far away, but that thoughts are 
not under our own control. Mr. 
Norris approached the Major. 

‘You will be prepared to give 
up possession at your earliest con- 
venience, Major, he said. ‘ Not 
at your inconvenience, you know: 
I am sure Miss Canterbury would 
not wish that.’ 

And perhaps, of all the shocks 
he had received during the past 
half-hour, this practical one was the 
most startling. Give up posses- 
sion? Ay, give up possession of 
all: Major Dawkes’s day was 
over. 

It seemed impossible to realise 
it. Watching the carriages away, 
through the half-raised blind, it 
seemed simply impossible that it 
could be reality. A man of almost 
unlimited wealth when he rose that 
morning ; his, the fair domain, 
stretched out far and wide; nume- 
rous servants who called him mas- 
ter; carriages and horses at his sole 
command! And now—all had been 
dashed down at one fell swoop, and 
he was—what he was. 

Turning to Keziah with a stamp 
and an evil frown, he cursed her. 
It was something to have an object 
for blame to rest upon. Cursed 
her want of vigilance, that he said 
had wrought the mischief. 

‘Stay, Barnaby,’ she interposed. 
‘The fault lies with you—if any- 
where ; certainly not with me. I 
could not divine there existed a 
private door to the wing; there was 
no inspiration to tell me of it. If 
you knew of it, you should have 
warned me.’ 

Ay. But then his memory had 
played him treacherously. 

‘It appears to me to be just one 
of those unhappy chances of life 
for which there is no human pre- 
vention,’ resumed Keziah, her tone 
low from intense inward pain. ‘I'd 
never have failed you, Barnaby, fair 
play being given me; but how could 
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I combat with shadows that I did 
not know were there ?’ 

Must he give all up? Was there 
no possible loophole by which he 
could right matters again—or at 
least fight for it? The Major was 
deeply engaged in this mental cal- 
culation when Mr. Norris came into 
the room. Instead ofdeparting with 
the others, he had remained to give 
sundry private charges to Neel, as 
to the looking closely after valu- 
ables. He trusted neither the Ma- 
jor nor Miss Dawkes. 

‘ I have resolved upon my course 
of conduct,’ spoke the Major, over- 
coming his surprise; for he too 
thought Mr. Norris had departed. 
‘Mrs. Dawkes was, beyond all 
doubt, insane when she made the 
will ; that is, so mentally weak- 
ened as not to be of lucid capacity. 
On those grounds, I shall dis- 
pute it.’ 

Mr. Norris sent Miss Dawkes 
from the room, saying that he must 
speak a word to her brother in pri- 
vate. He made the Major sit down, 
and drew a chair for himself in front 
of him. 

‘ Look here, Major Dawkes,’ he 
whispered in a cautious tone; ‘ your 
best and only policy will be to give 
up quietly. I say this for your own 
sake. Lying down deepin a chest of 
mine is another paper of your wife’s, 
not a will. She wrote it lest some 
such contingency as what you speak 
of should arise. I have not read it; 
it is signed and sealed; and my 
word is passed to your dead wife 
that that paper shall never see the 
light of day, and that human eye 
shall never rest on its contents, un- 
less you force it. It contains a full 
and explicit statement of the causes 
and reasons for her disinheriting 
you. I guess what they are; in fact, 
I gathered them from her, perhaps 
unintentionally on her part, when 
she was giving me the directions for 
her will. I fancy Mr. Kage could 
say something, and the nurse-girl 
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Judith. This is private information 
to you. Take my advice: we law- 
yers have to give such sometimes, 
you know; and I shall never speak 
of it to living soul. That paper, in 
your own solemn interests, must 
not be dislodged from its resting- 
place. You, perhaps, know what the 
consequences would be: it would 
not be a question of the loss of 
property then, Major, but of some- 
thing more. If I speak plainly, it 
is for your own sake. Make no 
fight ; don’t stir up muddy waters.’ 

The Major’s eyes were bent on 
the ground, and his face wore again 
its livid tinge. But Mr. Norris, 
accustomed to read countenances, 
saw that all idea of opposition was 
perforce abandoned. O, they were 
bitter—the pills that unhappy sin- 
ner had to swallow! 

‘And you will give up posses- 
sion, Major. Miss Canterbury said 
at your convenience; I say do it 
soon. It will be more agreeable for 
you, I feel sure, to be away from 
here. What I looked in to say was, 
that I have considered it my duty to 
place Neel in charge, as it were, of 
the family valuables and that. This 
is a very exceptional case, you see, 
Major Dawkes ; so I hope you will 
pardon exceptional measures. And 
look: Ihave no ill-will towards you, 
Heaven knows. Man gets led into 
all sorts of queer corners thought- 
lessly; and if I can do you a good 
turn, I will. Miss Canterbury is 
of a nobly-generous nature, and I 
think she’d do something for you, 
if she were asked. There!’ 

The lawyer disappeared with the 
last words, waiting for neither com- 
ment nor answer. Major Dawkes 
sat on, still as a statue, plunging 
into a vista of the future—a future 
encompassed about with the stings 
of remorse and bitter disappoint- 
ment. What had he gained by that 
dark deed he had accomplished in 
secrecy and silence? Not the 
golden Utopia, the luxurious free- 
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dom he had pictured to himself; 
but poverty, and guilt, and shame. 
His wife gone—her money gone— 
the Rock gone—position gone— 
all the good things were wrested 
from him for ever! And Major 
Dawkes started up wildly, and 
pulled at his hair with vengeful 
hands, as the thought suddenly 
flashed ‘over him that, but for that 
woful deed, he would have been 
revelling in them yet. 

It is often thus. Satan lures us 
on to commit evil that good may 
come, and then turns on us with 
a mocking laugh.. Of all men liv- 
ing, perhaps, Major Dawkes was 
in that hour the most miserable. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tuomas KaceE had quitted the 
Rock in the Miss Canterburys’ car- 
riage; Mrs. Dunn would go with 
the Rector and his wife. Scarcely 
a word was spoken on the way 
home. The strange event of the 
day seemed very startling still. 

‘Shall I come in? he. asked 
when he had assisted them to 
alight. And he spoke it with so 
much deprecation, that Olive looked 
at him. 

‘Shall you !’ she repeated ; ‘ why 
should you not?’ 

‘What has passed this morning 
bars my right to do so—at least, 
on the previous footing,’ he con- 
tinued when they had entered.— 
‘Millicent,’ he added, turning to 
her, ‘this is a cruel blow; for it 
ought, in justice, to deprive me of 
you. But it is only what I looked 
for.’ 

‘What now?’ cried Olive. 

‘I possess, by dint of scraping 
and saving, a thousand pounds laid 
by in the bank, to purchase chairs 
and tables. Millicent is now worth, 
at least, a hundred thousand—how 
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much more, I dare not guess. Can 
I, in honour, still hold her to her 
promise to become my wife ?” 

Millicent Canterbury turned red 
and white, and hot and sick, and 
finally burst into tears. Olive, on 
the contrary, felt inclined to laugh. 

‘It is the first time I ever heard 
a rising barrister—looking forward 
to the Woolsack, no doubt, in his 
own vain heart—say that a hun- 
dred thousand pounds was a thing 
to reject or quarrel with. Would 
you have liked it to be a million, 
sir ?’ 

* Miss Canterbury !’ 

‘Ay, Miss Canterbury indeed! 
Look at Leta. I daresay she has 
had her visions, as well as you. The 
Lord Chancellor and his wig rule 
England, and she rules the Lord 
Chancellor, may have been one of 
her ambitious idealities for the far- 
off future. No slight temptation to 
a young lady, let me tell you, Mr. 
Kage. And now you want to upset 
it all!’ 

‘It is the money which upsets it.’ 

‘Poor child!’ cried Olive, ad- 
vancing and stroking Millicent’s 
hair; ‘ you have cause for tears. 
He says he will not give you a home 
now ; and I am sure I will not give 
you one. I won’t harbour a rejected 
and forlorn damsel at the Rock.’ 

‘You are making a joke of it,’ 
he said ; and that she should do so 
rather jarred upon his very serious 
mood. 

‘Of all fastidious men you are 
the most absurd, sir. I don’t sup- 
pose it is the first time the accusa- 
tion has been brought against you.’ 

‘What would you have me do, 
Miss Canterbury ?’ 

‘Do!’ she echoed, in a changed 
tone. ‘Ask Millicent. Money se- 
parate you! What next? I never 
was ashamed of you until now, 
Thomas Kage.’ 

She left the room ; and the next 
minute Millicent was sobbing on 
his breast. Separate, indeed ! 
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With a commotion of rustling 
skirts and a fierce bang, in came 
Mrs. Dunn, who had chosen to 
alight at Thornhedge Villa instead 
of going on to the Rectory. Milli- 
cent was then seated, her face bent 
over a book (held upside down) ; 
Thomas Kage was looking de- 
murely from the window. 

‘Olive! Where’s Olive? I want 
Olive-—Why, Leta, you look as 
though you had been crying !’ 

‘1!’ stammered poor Leta. 

‘I’m sure it’s nothing to cry 
about,’ reprimanded Mrs. Dunn, 
who had not parted with her pro- 
pensity to set the world to rights. 
‘Poor Caroline Dawkes had been 
as good as dead so long, that one 
can’t feel it much at last. Don’t 
be stupid, child.—O, here you are, 
Olive !’ 

Olive would have liked them to 
have a few minutes’ conversation 
to themselves, that they might get 
reconciled to the new state of 
things; and she thought Mrs. Dunn 
was a great marplot. But there was 
no help for it. Miss Canterbury 
sat down by Mr. Kage, and began 
talking. 

‘Mrs. Dawkes’s will, in a dif- 
ferent way, is as strange a one as 
my father’s,’ she observed to him. 
* Can you account for it ?’ 

‘I do not wish to account for it,’ 
was the evasive reply of Thomas 
Kage. 

‘ There’s one part I can’t account 
for, and that is why she should have 
cut off her husband absolutely,’ put 
in Mrs. Dunn, tilting her black bon- 
net off the back of her head. ‘ Who 
can ?’ 

There was no reply. She had not 
addressed the question to any one 
in particular, so an answer was 
saved. Miss Canterbury was oc- 
cupied with her jet chain ; Thomas 
Kage had turned to the window 
again. 

‘One thing strikes me as being 
remarkably curious,’ pursued Lydia 











Dunn. ‘That Mrs. Garston at the 
last altered her will, so that the 
pittance she left the Major should 
be paid to him weekly. It was just 
as though she foresaw what has 
come to pass, and would secure 
him from absolute starvation.’ 

‘ Yes, that was curious,’ warmly 
assented Thomas Kage, a strange 
light in his luminous eyes. 

‘It strikes me that you know 
more than you will tell us, Mr. 
Kage,’ she rejoined suddenly. 

‘ That I know more? What of?’ 

‘Why, of the reason for Mrs. 
Dawkes’s cutting him off. He was 
her husband: nobody can deny 
that. I see you won't admit any- 
thing, Mr. Kage. You law-people 
are closer than wax. But I have 
my own thoughts about it now and 
again. Odd ones, too.’ 

‘I cannot help feeling sorry for 
Major Dawkes,’ observed Olive. 
‘His present position must be a 
pitiable one. As to its cause—I 
mean his wife’s motive—I do not 
think we are called upon to specu- 
late upon it, Lydia.’ 

‘He'll quit the army—that’s a 
matter of course,’ went on Lydia. 
‘He and Keziah will club their 
means together, and go over the 
water and live. You’llsee. He has 
his four pounds a-week; she has 
about the same. They won't quite 
starve.’ 

*No, I must take care of that,’ 
murmured Miss Canterbury. ‘ I 
think, with Mr. Carlton, that it is 
very strange Caroline left nothing 
to you,’ she added to Thomas Kage. 
‘I have a suspicion that you pre- 
vented it yourself.’ 

‘I told her I would not accept it 
if she did.’ 

‘ But why?’ 

‘The money, in point of right, 
was not Caroline’s to leave; and 
what claim had I on Mr. Canter- 
bury’s property ?’ 

‘A small slice of it would not 
have been missed.’ 
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‘ Perhaps not,’ he said; ‘ but I 
had no claim to a slice, small or 
large. No; I would not have ac- 
cepted a shilling.’ 

‘Well, you are fastidious,’ cried 
Olive, looking at him; ‘ chival- 
rously honourable.’ 

‘I think I am only just, Miss 
Canterbury.’ 

‘ But O, what a strange thing it 
is, that our own money should have 
come back to us!’ she exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. ‘I cannot yet 
realise it: when I wake up to-mor- 
row morning, I shall not believe it’s 
true. It did not bring altogether 
luck or happiness to those to whom 
it was left when papa disinherited 
his own people.’ 

‘Indeed it did not,’ warmly re- 
plied Thomas Kage: and he knew 
it, far better than she did. ‘ Be as- 
sured of one thing, Miss Canter- 
bury: that an unjust will never 
prospers the inheritors. All my ex- 
perience in life has proved it to me.’ 

And do you be assured of it also, 
my readers, for it is a stern truth. 
Look out for yourselves in life, and 
mark these cases. Years may go 
by, all apparently flourishing, justice 
may seem to have flagging wings ; 
but when the final result shall come 
—as it surely will—you will see 
what it brings. Over and over again 
has the bitter truth been spoken— 
‘It brought no blessing with it.’ 


Summer sunshine lay around the 
Rock; summer brightness glistened 
on it. The old family were within 
its walls again, and wrongs had 
been righted. There had been no 
trouble: Major Dawkes had given 
up early possession, betaking him- 
self off one morning quietly with 
Keziah at his heels. He was no 
longer Major now, except by cour- 
tesy. As Mrs. Dunn predicted, he 
had made haste to sell out of the 
army, never again to reenter it: and 
had taken up his residence across 
the Channel with his sister, on a 
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very fair and sufficient income. 
Were men generally rewarded here 
in accordance with their deserts, 
Major Dawkes might perhaps have 
confessed to himself that, after all, 
he was more lucky than he deserved 
to be. 

Not quite all the family back at 
the Rock who had been turned out 
of it; for Miss Canterbury alone 
was left of them. Mrs. Rufort was 
at the Rectory; Millicent was al- 
ready on the verge of entering a 
new home. 

For this was the wedding-day— 
as might be seen by the gay car- 
riages passing to and fro, and the 
gala dresses within them. In vain 
Millicent had pleaded for a quiet 
wedding ; in vain Thomas Kage 
had threatened to run away with 
Leta beforehand if they were to be 
subjected to display: Miss Canter- 
bury willed it otherwise. They had 
had enough of quiet weddings, she 
said, and decided for a grand one. 
A gracious mistress, she, reigning 
in her own birthplace, the Rock ; 
but rather an autocrat still in the 
matter of taking her own way. And 
grand it was, especially considering 
that two lords were at it. 

Lord Rufort begged to be al- 
lowed to give the bride away. Per- 
cival, Earl of Hartledon, invited 
himself, and came down with Mr. 
Kage—the two close and confiden- 
tial friends of many years. Richard 
Dunn and his wife Sarah came to 
it; Lydia Dunn was of course there, 
busier and finer than anybody. 
Lord Rufort’s stiffness had some- 
what relaxed of late; for the fortune 
his daughter-in-law had come into 
afforded him the most intense gra- 
tification. 

But the ceremony was over, and 


the breakfast was eaten, and the 
bridal-carriage was at length off 
amidst its cloud of old shoes. The 
out-door groups were cheering, the 
church-bells were ringing. 

‘ Thank goodness, it’s at an end,’ 
laughed Thomas Kage, as he leaned 
back in the carriage, leaving the 
noise and excitement behind. 
‘ Leta, I vow I'll never get married 
again.’ 

‘I think once quite enough,’ she 
answered, with a shy laugh, and 
a blush. 

‘ Farewell to Chilling,’ he mur- 
mured, partly to himself; ‘ fare- 
well to all the old reminiscences, 
sad ones most of them, that the 
place has wrought into its history. 
Henceforth we begin a new life, 
Leta. I trust a happy one.’ 

*T am sure of it,’ she breathed. 

* Ay, yes; with Heaven’s bless- 
ing.’ 

A very short bridal tour was to 
be theirs, for Thomas Kage had 
chosen to get married in the busy 
season when the law-courts were 
sitting, instead of waiting sensibly 
for the autumn. And then the 
house that had been Mrs. Garston’s 
would receive them, henceforth to 
be their home. 

The sunshine lay, white and 
calm, on the road ; the birds sang, 
the swallows dipping as they flew ; 
the yellow corn was ripening ; the 
summer flowers threw up their 
sweet perfume; the trees waved 
gently against the blue sky; the 
mountains basked in their hues of 
light and shade: on all things there 
seemed to rest a holy gladness, 
speaking to the heart of peace. 

And the horses, spanking along, 
carried the chariot away in the dis- 
tance. 
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MY FRIEND WITH THE QUAINT IDEAS. 


——_>——_ 


In a life of incessant and monoto- 
nous toil, we owe a sort of gratitude 
to any one who will take us out of 
ourselves. I suppose everybody 
has some special boon-companion, 
some Yorick, of whom, in Hamlet’s 
phrase, he could say, ‘I knew him, 
Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest ; 
and for my part I don’t believe in 
allthe Yoricks being dead and gone; 
only it is no longer a profession to 
be a fool. The persons who filled 
that respected post are hid away 
in odd corners. They are no longer 
paid officials. Nevertheless they 
exist, and I daresay if we had sta- 
tistics on the matter, it would be 
found that a pretty equal number 
of amusing fellows and queer minds 
have existed in all times. 

It isa pleasant thing, and a very 
necessary thing, for some men to be 
taken out of themselves and their 
occupation. Were you, gentlereader, 
in the writer’s place, a clerk in a 
wine-merchant’s office, and had to 
sit hard at accounts seven, eight, 
nine, sometimes ten hours a-day, 
you would value the friendship of 
a man who had the power to make 
you forget ledgers, day-books, dou- 
ble-entry, indexes, and columns of 
figures as endless, though by no 
means as unprofitable, as the de- 
sert. For this reason, without per- 
haps anyromantic orhighly-strained 
regard for him, I feel grateful to my 
friend Mr. Repton—my friend with 
the quaint ideas. 

In that part of London which 
goes by the name of the Borough, 
doubtless a far-off land to many of 
my readers, there is a small firm 
which does business with the large 
one to which I belong, and in this 


firm there is a quiet, methodical, 
confidential servant, this identical 
Mr. Repton, whose manner of think- 
ing passes my comprehension to 
this day. My friend is not remark- 
ably humorous, not out-of-the-way 
clever, certainly not a great man, 
or of course he would have been 
heard of—but he certainly is quaint. 
Where in his brain the actual be- 
gins and the fanciful ends, it is quite 
impossible to say; the serious and 
the light, the comical and the so- 
lemn, the little and the great, the pos- 
sible and the impossible, the matter- 
of-fact and the imaginative qualities, 
are all mixed up together in some 
indiscriminate jumble which defies 
analysis. He can be sensible and 
logical for the hour together, though 
I am bound to say he very seldom 
is—he is not only sometimes sensi- 
ble, but he hits out an idea that 
seems grand and even beautiful— 
yet presently he will sink (worse 
than a pun in Shakespeare), drop 
down all of a sudden to some low 
and contemptible humour which 
will shock as much as it will disap- 
point you. ‘He is made up of odds 
and ends, no one faculty being at 
all completed in him—made, like 
little boys, as it were, ‘ of snips and 
snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails.’ He 
has a little of the speculative, a little 
of the financial, a sprinkling of the 
poetical, and a dash of the philoso- 
phical, with a mixture of the inven- 
tive, and a touch of the chivalrous; 
so that with this muddle of mind 
you never know what is coming 
next, except that it will puzzle all 
sane calculation ; and indeed, when 
he gets into one ofhis wildest moods 
the many people seem to regard 
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him as a positive lunatic. This is 
amusingly the case with a mutual 
friend of Repton and myself, who 
rejoices in the name of Alphonso 
Steady. We often make a trio at 
dinner, and Steady, who is of the 
most matter-of-fact order of mind, 
is quite at sea the whole time Rep- 
ton is talking. I have no doubt 
Steady looks on Repton as a dond- 
fide madman, not at all as a mere 
original, but nevertheless one of 
the harmless order; and Repton, on 
his side, looks, I know, on Steady 
as a person of very slender capa- 
bilities. Yet they are both very 
good friends, and very well pleased 
with each other’s company so long 
as I am with them; but when I leave 
them, they get tired of each other 
in less than twenty minutes. 

I have often thought that my 
friend Repton’s quaintness comes 
from his old-fashioned style of read- 
ing. The only modern print which 
he ever looks at is the newspaper. 
Novels, journals, periodicals, re- 
views, magazines, are all equally 
despised by him. He scorns all 
modern literature, and has no plea- 
sure in it nor curiosity for it. I 
fully believe if it should come to 
his ears that there are a few pages 
in this Magazine regarding himself, 
he would not take the trouble to 
read them. But he is not totally 
illiterate, and not quite homo unius 
fibri. Here is the list of works 
which he swears by, and which he 
knows almost by heart: Shake- 
speare’s plays and poems, the P%/ 
grim’s Progress, the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

I had an amusing instance the 
other day of the incompatibility of 
my two friends’ different turns of 
mind. On New-year’s-eve, being en- 
gaged to dine with Repton, I left 
my desk in Long-acre and trudged 
stoutly Citywards, glad to shake off 
the monotony of the day’s work, 
and pleased with the taste of the 
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fresh air (fresh by comparison, at 
least, with that I had been breath- 
ing in my little box at Mangers and 
Co.’s). The City, I should say here, 
is myregular dining place. It comes 
natural to both me and Repton. We 
hold the theory that you cannot get 
good eating on the fashionable side 
of Temple-bar, and we look on the 
rooms of the West, gorgeously light- 
ed with a hundred jets of gas, tables 
adorned with red, blue, and pink 
glasses, variegated decanters, &c., 
as the mere ‘ spectacle’ which is ne- 
cessary to make people put up with 
a bad play. But to proceed, I was 
about half way down Fleet-street, 
when I met my two friends arm-in- 
arm, bearing each of them that 
solid heavy countenance which 
men display when they don’t like 
to part, and don’t care to go on to- 
gether. As I found afterwards, they 
had fallen across each other in 
Cheapside, and had walked thence 
to Fleet-street, miserably in want of 
a mutual idea, and trying to light 
up topics which flickered for a mo- 
ment and died out again imme- 
diately. 

Very glad they seemed of my pre- 
sence, and unlinked so as to let me 
come between their dulness. A 
gloomier pair of companions I have 
seldom seen; but I knew a way to 
brighten them up. Dinner is a 
great ender of all unsocial moods, 
and I soon brought that subject to 
bear. 

‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘since you 
do not seem inclined for conversa- 
tion, and as, when I am not listen- 
ing to other people talking, I must 
be talking myself, allow me to in- 
troduce the first topic’ (we had 
turned out of Fleet-street, and were 
seated at the famous chop-house 
known by the name of the Cod’s 
Head and Shoulders). ‘ Accord- 
ing to our simple plan, and the 
dinner having been left to me, I 
give you our bill-of-fare beforehand 
viva voce. I have strictly adhered 
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to our usual simplicity. We have 
three dishes only: first, water 
souché, which you know, gentle- 
men, is always in perfection here ; 
next follows a beefsteak, adorned 
with that vulgar creature a shalot ; 
and the feast ends with a roast phea- 
sant. We persuade these viands 
with a bottle of sherry and a bottle 
of hock, our usual allowance ; but 
being New-year’s-eve, we finish up 
our humble repast with a bottle of 
Chateau Margaux, and we end as 
usual with a cup of coffee, a glass 
of ,cognac, and a cigar. This, I 
think, is more to the purpose than 
anything either of you said between 
Cheapside and Fleet-street.’ 

It certainly was, and the advent 
of some of the good things soon un- 
loosed the tongue of Repton. It 
appeared that the only topic of 
conversation on which my friends 
had hit in their walk they had not 
agreed upon ; and the continuance 
of this brought Repton to one of 
his quaint and absurd ideas. 

‘If you press us about our con- 
versation,’ said Repton, doing great 
justice to the beefsteak, ‘the only 
remark I could elicit from Steady 
the whole way from Cheapside to 
Fleet-street was, that the gas burned 
badly; and he said the reason must 
be that the gas was bad, which is 
absurd.’ 

‘I can’t see that,’ said Steady ; 
‘there must be good and there 
must be bad gas.’ 

‘May I ask what is your defini- 
tion of bad gas?” 

‘Why,’ said Steady, ‘gas that 
won't burn.’ 

‘Highly illogical” replied Rep- 
ton. ‘Pray tell me this: the gas 
in mines, deep wells, pits, and 
so forth, is it bad gas or good 
gas ?” 

‘ I believe,’ said Steady, ‘it would 
be called bad gas.’ 

‘You speak,’ said Repton, ‘I 
won't say like a book, not even like 
apenny-a-liner. Here is an account’ 
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(taking up a newspaper) ‘ of an ac- 
cident which happened last week : 
“The two rash and unfortunate 
men not being provided with the 
improved Davy-lamp, and regard- 
less of the warning of experienced 
miners, descended the second shaft. 
There can be little doubt that the 
cause of their death was the violent 
explosion of the bad gases which 
collect, and are held by their weight 
in the lower shafts. The report of 
an explosion was heard at the pit’s- 
mouth, and the attitude of the bo- 
dies leaves little doubt that death 
was not caused by suffocation, but 
by the force and violence of the 
exploding forces, which had ignited 
by coming in contact with the un- 
guarded light.” Now,’ he added, 
turning to Steady, ‘ these gases were 
good ?” 

‘No, bad,’ said Steady. 

‘Bad? Why, you said just now 
that was a bad gas that wouldn’t 
burn, and this burnt only too quick- 
ly. Come, Mr. Steady, you must 
allow your definition to be wrong. 
The fact is, that the generality of 
what go by the name of gases are 
explosive and ignitible forms of 
atmosphere ; and the term “ bad 
gas” means, not something which 
won't burn well, but something we 
cannot breathe well. And this re- 
minds me what a waste of gas 
there is, and if it were properly 
made use of, what a much healthier 
place this town of London would 
be.’ 

‘Come on,’ said I, ‘as I see you 
are getting philosophical, let us 
have your ideas on the subject.’ 

‘Why,’ said Repton, ‘the ordi- 
nary “bad gases” held in sewers, 
drains, cesspools, what not, are all 
of an ignitible nature. Properly 
collected, compressed, and utilised, 
they mean so much light, and so 
much light means so much money 
saved ; and so much money saved 
would mean so much coal spared, 
and taxes lightened, and so many 
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diseases burnt on their own funeral 
pile.’ 

‘ Your last phrase is a little poet- 
ical, is it not?’ said I. 

‘Pass the error,’ said Repton. 
‘ But you see what I mean?’ 

‘I'll be hanged if I do,’ was my 
rejoinder. 

‘You understand me, Steady ?’ 
said Repton. 

‘Upon my honour, I do not,’ said 
Steady. 

‘Why, the theory,’ said Repton, 
‘is as simple as politics. Here is 
the logical sequence. Bad gases, 
or foul vapour, or, to speak more 
philosophically, that sort of atmo- 
sphere in which the hydrogen is 
deficient, is ignitible. This sort 
of gas is generated in our sewers 
and drains to a large extent. Itis 
heavier than the air which we call 
“‘ good air.” Now we make the gas 
with which we light our streets from 
coal, at a great cost. And the 
largest number of diseases from 
which the metropolis suffers arises 
from the bad gases generated in 
the sewers, &c., which are ignitible, 
but which are not ignited. These 
gases are heavy—heavier than the 
good air we breathe. Put two and 
two together. Let them sink, and 
as they sink (excuse the lowness of 
the term) bottle them. Then you 
have an inexhaustible supply of 
gas, and withal an effect which 
would surpass any sort of illumi- 
nation you could imagine.’ 

‘ My dear Repton,’ said I, ‘may 
I give you some of this beefsteak ?” 
(For my friend, whenever he gets 
into a disquisition of this sort, for- 
gets his dinner.) 

‘Do so, do so. But to continue. 
What a magnificent effect you would 
have !’ 

‘I can’t see that,’ said Steady, 
who began to look at Repton as if 
he did not feel quite safe in his 
company. 

The eyes of my good friend 
twinkled, and he began at once to 
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talk the most utter rubbish I ever 
heard in my life. 

‘Why, don’t you see the gases 
would be supplied from the sewers, 
out of which issue the frightful dis- 
eases which carry off the major 
part of our town population? Each 
one of these gases represents a se- 
parate disease; and as the tanks 
which I should lower to receive 
these gases would hold different 
sorts of ignitible noxious vapours, 
and as each of these vapours would 
burn a different light, what a plea- 
sant, various, beautiful effect would 
beproduced! All, mind you, Steady, 
in a healthy atmosphere ; for the 
gases you saw burning would merely 
be utilised diseases.’ 

‘You're serious?’ said Steady, 
who evidently was of opinion that 
something must have affected Rep- 
ton’s already flighty brain. 

‘Perfectly,’ said Repton, with a 
solid face and an immovable eye. 
‘You would come down Fleet- 
street, for example, under the new 
system, and find the gas-lights 
burning a clear light, and you would 
say, “A healthy sewerage!” You 
would turn to Blackfriars, perhaps, 
and say to the friend you might be 
walking with, finding the lamps 
giving out a sort of uncertain spot- 
ted red light, “I cannot go farther ; 
I have not been vaccinated lately.”’ 

‘Good gad! why should he say 
that ?’ asked Steady. 

‘Why?’ said Repton. ‘ Why, of 
course, the spotted red light would 
mean that smallpox was prevalent 
in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘O? said Steady. 

‘ Then,’ continued Repton, ‘ our 
two imaginary friends’ (‘ Very ima- 
ginary, murmured Steady) ‘ would 
go on, perhaps, and one might say 
to the other, ‘‘ This is a dangerous 
part of the town. Look at that 
gas! Typhus fever! Did you ever 
see such a lurid red as that ?” Next, 
I daresay, would come a mauve 
light (bronchitis), and after that a 
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magenta light (diphtheria), and then 
the Bismarck colour (cholera). Af- 
ter seeing which our friends would 
probably turn round and leave the 
district of Blackfriars, and never 
return there again.’ 

Steady, convinced about this 
time that Repton was utterly mad, 
but, being under the influence of 
dinner, and pleased with the pheas- 
ant (which was excellent), and not 
wishing to say anything not com- 
plimentary, merely exclaimed, 

‘Upon my word, Repton, your 
ideas ought to be photographed 

‘You mean vibratographed / said 
Repton. 

‘Do I? replied Steady. 

‘ Of course you do,’ said Repton. 

‘Of course you do,’ said I, amused 
by the comical expression on my 
friend’s face. 

‘Why, then,’ said Steady, ‘if I 
mean that, on my word and honour, 
I don’t know what I mean.’ 

*T’ll explain what you mean, and 
show you how you meant it,’ said 
our mutual mad friend. ‘ You are 
aware that an instrument has lately 
been brought out for taking down 
sounds, just as by photography 
you take down the appearance of 
things?” 

‘I can’t say I have heard of it,’ 
said Steady. 

‘Under these circumstances let 
me explain to you how it is man- 
aged,’ said Repton; and I never 
saw a fellow look more splendidly 
serious than he did as he gave 
utterance to the following prepos- 
terous idea: 

‘All sounds cause an alteration 
in the motion of the air. Well, the 
new invention, which is perhaps 
the grandest which has been pro- 
duced by the nineteenth century, 
is to fix, or if you like it better, 
though the term, of course, is in- 
correct, to “photograph” sounds. 
The plan is very simple. A metal 
plate is laid close by any one 
speaking, and on the metal plate 
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is spread a certain composition, a 
fluid, which is rapidly affected by 
sound. A sort of instrument, like 
an ear-trumpet, is placed close by 
the person whose words it is de- 
sired should be taken down. By 
a certain mechanical motion this 
trumpet is passed gradually over 
the plate, and the whole conversa- 
tion of the person speaking is thus 
taken down in a regular line. It 
is difficult to read at first, because 
the sole effect visible on the plate 
is a series of circles with jagged or 
uncertain edges; for every sound 
forms the air—let us call it the cir- 
cumambient air—into imperfect 
circles, differing slightly from each 
other. The instrument passing over 
the fluid, therefore, which fixes it- 
self as it takes the impressions, 
only leaves a row of hieroglyphics 
—not more difficult, however, to 
decipher than the arrow-heads of 
the Pyramids. But here comes the 
coffee and cognac, so let us talk of 
the weather.’ 

After our dinner at the Cod’s 
Head and Shoulders, it was at least 
three weeks before I again met 
Repton. To say the truth, he was 
one of that description of men that 
people are pleased to meet, but 
never run out of their way to find. 
We went together to our usual place 
of dining, but hit very soon on a 
most unfortunate topic— politics. 
I hardly know any more impertur- 
bable man than Repton, with this 
one subject excepted. It is in ex- 
traordinary contrast with his usual 
good temper that he speaks of the 
most celebrated man in the House 
of Commons. His theory is that, 
under the present system, it is al- 
most impossible for a really able 
man to get into the House; and, 
allowing for some special talent on 
particular matters connected with 
trade and commerce (he is niggard- 
ly even in this), he denies, with 
an energy almost amounting to 
fierceness, that there is any single 
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man of ability worth speaking of in 
a generalway. Hespeaks of Disraeli 
as an adventurer, and of Gladstone 
as a charlatan, of Bright as an 
empty-headed demagogue who has 
one idea, and can see no other; 
and abuses the rank-and-file in set 
terms as old women, donkeys, 
blockheads, et cetera. I always lead 
him off the subject by insensible 
degrees ; for though he is really elo- 
quent in his attacks upon the job- 
bers, railway contractors, iron-mas- 
ters, and the tradesmen generally 
with which our popular assembly 
is now filled, yet he is certainly un- 
pleasantly fierce, and desperately 
intolerant in his invectives. 

‘What other system,’ I said, in 
reply to one of these onslaughts, 
‘would you propose in place of 
election by popular assemblies ?” 

I knew that a direct question of 
this sort would be certain to lead 
him from actual fact to some of his 
preposterous fancies. 

‘What other system?’ he said. 
‘Why, the old system. As long as 
you had rotten boroughs, you got 
clever men on each side. It might 
be altered as thus: the Govern- 
ment to have the election of twenty 
men, and the Opposition to have 
the election of the same number. 
Then the country would be certain 
of good men at least.’ 

‘ Unfeasible,’ I said. 

‘I don’t care. Anything unfeasi- 
ble would be preferable to the pre- 
sent dearth. I should not care 
what experiment was tried. I’d 
have a competitive examination for 
statesmen ; if that would not ans- 
wer, I'd have their brains weighed.’ 

‘That would rather puzzle you.’ 

‘Not at all. IfSir Walter Ra- 
leigh weighed the smoke from his 
pipe, I don’t see why I should not 
be able to weigh the brains of our 
statesmen, which cannot be quite 
so light and difficult to put into 
the scales as smoke.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘did Sir Walter 
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Raleigh weigh the smoke from his 
pipe ?” 

‘ Undoubtedly, and in a very sim- 
ple naanner too.’ 

‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘it was some 
sell, as we say in the vulgar tongue, 
like Columbus’s trick with the egg, 
and Alexander with the knot, and 
all that category of solutions.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Repton. ‘The 
thing was fairly done, and as you 
don’t seem to know how, I will en- 
lighten you. It was on this wise: 
Sir Walter, after that affair of the 
cloak, and certain good service 
done at sea, was a privileged man 
about court. Not by any means 
the greatest favourite; for, you see, 
Sir Walter was aruminating, ponder- 
ing, scheming, eccentric man, and 
the personal favourites of our great 
and detestable Queen Bess were the 
emptiest-headed fellows you could 
desire. Sir Walter was also looked 
coldly on by such steady-going 
men as Cecil, Walsingham, and 
Bacon ; for between the faculty of 
the statesman and the inventor 
there is a settled antagonism. Cer- 
tain orders of mind are and always 
will be hostile. Still Sir Walter was 
a privileged man, and what with 
his handsome face and figure, and 
amusing ideas, and exploits of dar- 
ing, which he knew how to set off 
to advantage, the Queen was glad 
to have him at court. Well, one 
day it happened that the Queen, 
wandering about the grounds and 
alleys at Hampton with a single 
maid of honour, came upon the 
thoughtful knight indulging in a 
pipe. Smoking now is as commonas 
eating and drinking, and to smoke 
amongst ladies is a vulgarity. But 
not so then ; it was an accomplish- 
ment, it was a distinction; and one 
of the feathers in Sir Walter’s tow- 
ering cap was his introduction of 
tobacco. Theall-accomplished hero 
rose and saluted the Queen in his 
grand manner, and the Queen, who, 
was in her daintiest humour, gave / 











him her white hand to kiss, and 
took the seat he had left. 

“ Now, Sir Walter, I can puzzle 
you at last.” 

“‘T suppose I must not be so rude 
as to doubt your Majesty.” 

“You are bold enough for that, 
but your boldness will not help you, 
Sir Walter, this time. You cannot 
tell me how much the smoke from 
your pipe weighs.” 

“Your Majesty is mistaken. I 
can tell you to a nicety. Will your 
Majesty allow me to call yonder 
page, and send for a pair of scales 
and weights ?” 

“ By my honour,” said the Queen, 
“were any other subject in our 
realm to make request so absurd, 
we should very positively deny it. 
But you are the wisest of our fools, 
and, though we expect to see but 
little use made of these weights 
when brought, your request shall 
be granted. And, supposing you 
fail to weigh the smoke, what pen- 
alty will you pay ?” 

“T will be content,” said Sir Wal- 
ter, “ to lose my head.” 

** You may chance to lose it on a 
graver count than this,” answered 
the Queen. 

“If the head shall have done 
some slight service to your Majesty 
and the realm,” replied the courte- 
ous knight, “the head will be well 
content nevertheless. But your Ma- 
jesty will soon see that I shall fail 
not. First, madam, I place this 
empty pipe in the scales, and I find 
that it weighs exactly 2 ounces. I 
now fill it with tobacco, and the 
weight is increased to 2,',th ounce. 
I must now ask your Majesty to 
allow me to smoke the pipe out. I 
shall then turn out the ashes, and 
place them together with the pipe 
in the scale once more. The differ- 
ence between the weight of the pipe 
with the unsmoked tobacco, and 
weight of the pipe with the ashes, 
will be the weight of the smoke.” 

“You are too clever for us, Sir 
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Walter. We shall expect you to- 
night at supper, and if the conver- 
sation grow dull, you shall tell our 
courtiers the story of the pipe.” 

“ That’s all,” said Repton. 

‘ And a story well told,’ I replied. 
‘Now you have finished, I remem- 
ber the anecdote somewhere, some- 
what briefly and baldly told.’ 

‘I always give a hat and walk- 
ing-stick to my stories,’ said my 
friend. ‘They are not hardy enough 
to go out walking without.’ 

‘Well, you have not yet weighed 
our statesmen’s brains,’ I replied, 
‘though you tell me it is easier than 
Sir Walter’s clever way out of his 
apparent difficulty.’ 

‘I will perform my promise. ‘There 
is, you may be aware, an exact pro- 
portion between the various parts of 
the body. Thus, the weight of the 
foot bears an exact proportion to 
the weight of the hand; and the 
weight of the head, again, would 
have an exact proportion to the 
foot and the hand, were it not for 
the brain ; but this varies in differ- 
ent men to a very great degree. 
If, however, the brains are taken 
from a head, it will be found that 
the exact weight of the skull and 
its belongings—the bones, tissues, 
hair, et cetera—could be ascertained 
to a nicety. Place, then, a person’s 
elbow on a table, and the hand will 
fall downwards from the wrist ; and 
the weight of the hand can be thus 
taken. Again, suppose a person 
under the influence of chloroform. 
Place such a person on a couch, 
with the head falling over the edge. 
The living powers being suspended, 
the exact dead weight of the head 
can be found by means of a small 
weighing-machine placed so as to 
prop it. Now, the exact weight of 
the head has been already calcu- 
lated by the proportionate weight 
of the hand. If the head weighs 
more or less than the calculated 
sum, this deficiency or superabund- 
ance of weight will be according to 
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the varying heaviness or lightness 
of the brain itself.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘if we are seriously 
to entertain your preposterous no- 
tions, are you advised that there is 
such a varying heaviness in persons’ 
brains ? 

‘ Clearly,’ replied my strange com- 
panion ; ‘one of the most direct evi- 
dences of the truth of phrenology 
is found in the fact that the brains 
of the black man, taken on an 
average,—and it is certain that the 
black man is deficient in intellect 
compared with the white,—are some 
half an ounce lighter than the brains 
of Europeans. That is a fact ascer- 
tained.’ 

‘I should say with Horatio, as 
he said of Hamlet, “These are 
but wild and whirling words, my 
lord.”’ 

‘Even so,’ replied my friend. 
‘And I might reply, “I am sorry 
they offend you, heartily—faith, 
heartily.” Yet tell me, is it pos- 
sible to speak of any such mystery 
as this brain of ours—a wonder 
greater than the distance and mag- 
nitude of the sun—and not fall 
into the wild and whirling way of 
talk? And is it not wonderful, on 
this subject of brains, how now, 
after so many centuries, and now 
that the earth is getting a little old, 
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we are growing every day more in 
accordance with the first beliefs 
of the primitive races? What the 
Buddhist and the Essene struck out 
from his imagination, we are arriving 
at by the slow and patient method 
of science. I speak of the theory 
of light and heat and life.’ 

‘ There,’ I said, ‘I am lost.’ 

‘So we all are; or, at least, we 
are as men walking in twilight, and 
judging by guesswork of our direc- 
tion by objects half seen. The 
modern theory, however, at which 
we seem to be slowly arriving is, 
that light, heat, electricity, life it- 
self, are only forms of motion, and 
that death is merely the cessation 
of this motion; that the deity is, 
throughout the universe, the em- 
bodiment (since that is the only 
word I can think of to express my- 
self) of motion itself; and that all 
which dies, or, in other words, 
ceases to move, falls back into the 
universe, and is absorbed into the 
deity. This was the belief of the 
Buddhist—the framer or acceptor 
of a pure and beautiful religion ; 
and to this belief modern science 
and the enlargement of knowledge 
slowly tend. But you are right 
in this: on such a subject, if we 
talk at all, it must be in wild and 
whirling words.’ 
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PART I. 


A pULL dark winter's day. No 
single streak of light can be traced 
across the horizon; the heavy clouds 
overhang the earth like a gigantic 
funeral pall. The bleak blast moans 
a melancholy dirge, and makes the 
cypress-trees in the village church- 
yard wave and nod their heads like 
the ebon plumes of a hearse; one 
or two shrivelled yellow leaves, the 
lonely waifs that autumn has left 
behind upon the weird-like gaunt- 
armed branches, rustle with a dreary 
sound against the cottage casement, 
a fit accompaniment tomy thoughts, 
as I sit here brooding, brooding for 
ever on the past—the bright and 
glorious past that was filled by those 
whose ‘ memories’ are now my ‘all’ 
on earth, 

A mournful retrospect indeed ! 
Visions unutterably sad rise up, one 
by one, before me, of a golden 
dream that vanished, leaving years 
of ceaseless regret; yet my heart 
dwells lingeringly on them, for the 
present is but a blank, and the /w- 
ture—But there is no future for me 
in ¢Ais world; only a short period 
of probation, during which, striving 
earnestly to cast off from my spirit 
all that is of the earth ‘ earthy,’ 
and humbly hoping to reach puri- 
fication by the fierce furnace of 
affliction through which my soul 
has passed, I wait patiently—ay, 
patiently—but wearyingly for that 
hour when I too may find my ap- 
pointed place amongst the white- 
robed angels above, near ¢Aem, who 
are not dead to me, but only gone 
before. 


O, what a tell-tale mirror is 
that which hangs opposite to me, 
revealing with such truthfulness 
each minute ravage that grief has 
imprinted on these poor features ! 
—a passionless, colourless face; a 
brow furrowed and snow-crowned ; 
eyes whose pristine light has been 
dimmed by many and many a tear; 
lips that have utterly forgotten how 
to smile. 

Who would be credulous enough 
to believe that only ten years ago 
my glance was full of gladness, my 
silvered hair a lustrous brown, my 
pallid cheeks rounded as a Hebe’s, 
and tinted with the brightest wild- 
rose bloom ? 

I was the only child of my mo- 
ther, and ‘ she was a widow.’ My 
father died when I was barely six 
years old; but I have still a vivid 
recollection of a dark and manly 
countenance bending fondly over 
my tiny cot, of a moustachioed lip 
I used to try and reach, of a pair 
of Herculean shoulders on which 
I often rode, as proudly as though 
Bucephalus had been my champ- 
ing steed. I remember that after 
his death my mother never read/y 
laughed again, though a gentle smile 
would occasionally flit across her 
fair and placid face, and she never 
cast aside the ‘ habiliments of woe,’ 
for they were, in truth, no mockery 
of mourning, but the ‘ outward and 
visible signs’ of an inward and poig- 
nant grief. 

Years passed on, and she and I 
lived still in the dear old home 
where I had first seen the light; 
the home which I would not have 
cared to exchange for the finest 
feudal castle in the world, as I sat 
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within our cottage-porch, with the 
long clinging tendrils and deep- 
blended hues of the passion-flower 
forming a rich framework for my 
head. Before me lay an emerald 
slope, round which the roses sighed 
sweetly at each other, rebuked in 
low plaintive murmurings by the 
soft wind and the fluttering leaves. 


My seventeenth birthday was the 
day on which I first saw Frank Len- 
nox. 

My fingers are trembling as I 
trace that name, although I spell 
it letter by letter, day by day, on 
the white headstone that the sun 
and the moon light up in the 
churchyard that lies across the 
road—a name engraved indelibly 
on my heart, but never issuing from 
my pale lips ; for there is a desperate 
sorrow that knows zo outlet, that 
feeds incessantly on itself, and can- 
not be starved out of memory, that 
craves no sympathy, that seeks no 
oblivion. It would be an infidelity 
to Aim, a dire desecration of ‘love,’ 
if even a desire for forgetfulness 
crept into my aching breast. 

oie * * * 

After awhile Frank Lennox came 
oftener to our house, and with his 
presence a gladness entered into 
my life that it had never known 
before. 

When the evening shadows were 
slanting across the narrow pathway 
that led up from the garden-gate, 
and the flowery screen of the pur- 
ple blossoms hid us quite from view ; 
when a stillness pervaded the scent- 
ed air, and there were no witnesses 
nigh but one or two tiny twinkling 
stars that peeped down upon mor- 
tal’s loves; an arm was thrown a- 
round me that drew me close to a 
throbbing breast, and a voice whis- 
pered softly in my ear, ‘ Evelyn, 
will you be my wife ? 

Ah, what answer could I make 
him! Would any words have ade- 
quately expressed how utterly I was 
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his? Ten long years ago now, and 
yet I can hear again distinctly the 
sigh he gave, the sigh of perfect 
content, when he fe/t on my warm 
lips the answer that I failed to 
speak, 

My mother gave her blessing, 
aud then we had nothing but hap- 
piness before us to the very end of 
our days. 


* se % 


Happiness! Merciful God, what 
short-sighted creatures we are! Just 
for a little while a gleam of sunshine 
pours down its effulgence upon this 
dreary earth, to be suddenly hidden 
by heavy clouds, and its very re- 
membrance washed away by a de- 
luge of rain. 

How often is one tiny spark of 
joy quenched by the copious show- 
ers of tears that are rung from a 
stricken soul ! 

My first real grief was my mo- 
ther’s death. She died six months 
after my marriage, peacefully, pain- 
lessly, with calm resignation to her 
doom, with no terrors of death be- 
fore her eyes. 

‘ Frank, take care of her!’ ‘ Eve- 
lyn, love him, and be true to him 
always!’ were her last words, and 
then her head fell back on the pil- 
low, and her pure spirit passed 
away to join that other spirit that 
had gone before. 

Whilst I sobbed by her rigid form 
and kissed again and again her life- 
less hand, Frank gently and rever- 
ently closed the sweet mild eyes ; 
then, lifting me like a child, he car- 
ried me into another room. No 
word of comfort fell from his lips, 
but a fervent pressure to his heart, 
and the look that met my own, 
were enough: they told me that I 
was not unloved, alone, though s/ 
had left me for ever. 
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PART II. 


Four years of married life that 
brought with them unspeakable 
bliss. Frank was so good to me, 
so tender and so true; ever the 
same in sunshine and in shade; no 
coldness found a place within his 
breast; no cloud ever rested upon 
his brow; no harsh word had mar- 
red the perfect harmony of our 
love ; no bitter look had come to 
darken the brightness of our lives ; 
and a child had been given us that 
brought twofold happiness. What 
pen could portray my joy when 
my little one, with his father’s laugh- 
ing eyes and radiant curls, laysleep- 
ing onmy bosom! I used to think 
he was especially ‘guarded,’ that 
the ‘angels were always whispering 
to him,’ for his rosebud lips were 
wont to smile in sleep more than 
any baby lips were ever known to 
smile before. Four years of an ex- 
istence that was heaven, but a hea- 
ven that, once vanishing, left me suf- 
fering the tortures of a spirit driven 
from her natural sphere. 

I have tasted of a joy that was 
almost superhuman ; I have gather- 
ed the brightest flowers of life, and 
the joy has turned into irremediable 
sorrow, the blossoms have been 
wrested from my hand ; but, like a 
garland of immortelles, they hang 
round the tomb of my buried bliss, 
dearer and far more precious in my 
sight than the freshest flowerets of 
Eden that could ever be culled 
again. 


My little one had begun to tod- 
dle, and during my husband’s ab- 
sence he and I used to go out 
together upon the well-kept lawn ; 
baby each moment measuring his 
tiny length upon the velvety sward, 
but never suffering from his fall— 
he was so like a snow-ball, so white, 
so soft, so round. Then would rise 
up, upon the silent grounds, a peal 
of sweet childish merriment, as with 
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his liliputian fists he pulled up 
bunches of silvery daisies and gol- 
den buttercups, and flung them at 
me with a quaint defiant look in 
his little up-turned face. 

One day, wearied by our romps, 
I was lying on the grass whilst he 
knotted his wild-flowers into my 
hair, when an unusual sound struck 
upon my ear—a sort of measured 
‘tramp, tramp’ of human feet upon 
the lonely road hard by. What 
could it mean, that strange and 
horrid sound? I started up, with 
my brain in a whirl, and a tight- 
ening sickening sensation about 
my heart, and catching baby in 
my arms I rushed to the low wall 
that enclosed the little garden. 
Then something met my sight— 
four or five men walking slowly, 
slowly, at a funereal pace, bearing 
a sort of litter with a ghastly bur- 
den on it—what? 

O my God, and I live to write it! 

It was Frank, my darling, my 
husband! He had fallen from his 
horse, entangling his foot, and the 
brute had dragged him along the 
hard and cruel road, until all hope 
of iife was extinct, and death was 
nigh at hand. 

The sunny hair, amongst whose 
golden rings my fingers had so 
often wandered, was all matted 
with dust and blood, that still 
trickled in sluggish drops from a 
great gash on the blue-veined tem- 
ple. The godlike form was crushed 
and bent, like that of a helpless 
cripple ; the strong man, in the 
zenith of his beauty and his age, 
was reduced to a mass of scarce 
breathing clay. 

A cry went up from my breast, 
loud in its deep agony, piteous, 
unearthly, in its terrible despair— 
the cry of a broken heart! 

It seemed to arrest the flight of 
the soul that was already hovering 
on the dread portals of eternity ; 
for the lids unclosed, and the blue 
eyes slowly turned, and looked on 
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me just once again ; and faint lan- 
guid accents breathed lowly in my 
straining ear, 

‘ Thy will be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven.’ Then he said, 
‘Bear up, Evelyn, my own! Live 
for our child, dear wife ! 

I never uttered a word; but down 
upon my shaking knees I watched 
that most beloved face turning from 
pallor into an awful ashen gray. I 
saw the blue eyes glazing over 
beneath my very gaze. With my 
two hands grasping his, in that 
strong unyielding grasp that goes 
before a terrible, a fiza/ parting, I 
marked the beating of his heart 
grow weaker and weaker, and then 
it ceased; and I knew that my 
husband was dead: but I knelt 
beside him still, with never a sound 
passing my lips, for all within me 
was turned to stone. No feeling, 
not even misery, was left me in 
that moment of complete blank- 
ness. A child’s shrill frightened 
accents, ‘Mamma, mamma!’ re- 
sounded near; two baby arms 
clung round my neck, and I fell 
to the ground, crushed — insen- 
sible. 


PART III. 


Tuey took him away from me 
whilst I lay in that heavy trance ; 
and for many and many a day the 
blessing of unconsciousness was 
vouchsafed me. Then I awoke at 
last to everything, when the sun 
was shining brightly on the flowers, 
and the birds sang gaily on the 
trees, and darkness was nowhere 
but in my own soul. With difficulty 
I reached the grave where they had 
laid him. My darling, my darling ! 
The cruel earth divided me from 
the heart on which my head had 
so often rested. I pressed my 
breast frantically to the cold damp 
sod, and my quivering fingers strove 
with maniacal force to put aside the 
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barrier that hid him from my yearn- 
ing sight. My Frank! my husband! 
whose dead face, whose senseless 
form, were dearer and far more 
beautiful to my eyes than the 
brightest living image upon earth ; 
whose stilled voice yet rang so 
sweetly on my ear; whose memory 
will never fade from my faithful 
breaking heart. 

A fervent wish that I too might 
die was in my breast; then back 
to me came my lost love’s words, 
‘ Live for our child, dear wife ; and 
kneeling there beside his grave, I 
prayed Heaven to grant me strength 
to carry out his last desire. 

A sober happiness came at 
length; my boy began to fill the 
void in my heart. He was five 
years old, and the loveliest, sweet- 
est child that mother’s eyes ever 
looked and doated on; with sunny 
hair that the sunbeams had seemed 
to kiss until each silky curl shone 
like the purest gold, and great 
fearless laughing eyes. His child- 
ish prattle was music; his laugh 
the only joy I knew. 


It was on a summer’s day; the 
sky was blue, the roses bloomed, 
the butterflies chased each other 
gaily through the balmy air, and 
the grass that grew round my hus- 
band’s grave was fresh and soft 
and green. 

My boy and I had wandered 
there ; and rapt in a vision of the 
past, I sat unconscious of the outer 
world, when his little voice broke 
up my day-dream. 

‘Where is papa?’ he asked. 

‘In heaven, amongst the angels, 
Franky.’ 

‘Is he happy there ?’ 

‘Yes, my child ; far happier than 
we are on earth.’ 

‘But he can’t be ; he hasn't any 
birds or butterflies to look at, as 
we have, mamma.’ 

Butterflies and birds were suffi- 
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cient then for my little one’s hap- 
piness. I had not the heart to tell 
him that the very things that pleased 
him most but added by their con- 
trast to my bitter gloom. So I 
answered nothing. 

‘Mamma, if papa is sleeping here, 
how can he be up there in the 
sky ? 

‘ He is here, darling, but his soul 
is with God.’ 

‘He must be happy though, 
mamma.’ 

‘Amen, amen! I inwardly fal- 
tered. 

‘For he has such a nice bed 
here, with these pretty flowers al- 
ways near him, and the warm sun 
shining down upon him. Mamma, 
I wish my bed was here too.’ 

‘ Franky, don’t, don’t ! I sobbed, 
catching him in my arms, and 
covering him with eager passionate 
kisses as I strained him to me. 
His innocent words had raised such 
a tumult within me. What if I 
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should lose him too! But I drove 
the maddening thought away. I 
felt I could not bear it, and live. 

And yet I do! 

Only a month after, he died in 
these arms, whose frantic hold was 
yet helpless to detain him—died 
with the fever flushing his cheeks 
and lighting up his eyes, his little 
hot hand close clasped in mine, 
whilst his weak voice murmured, 
‘ Don’t cry, mamma ; I am going to 
be happy with papa and the angels; 
and I shall sleep among the flowers, 
with the birds and the butterflies, 
and you sitting by my side on the 
nice green grass. Don’t cry so, 
mamma ! 


The night has closed in, but 
through the trailing shadows I see 
the white headstones gleaming. 

Mother! Frank ! my little child ! 
my heart is with you though I lin- 
ger here awhile ! 

Fidelis ad urnam ! 














4A REMINISCENCE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON AT ORTHES. 


——_+— 


Any of my readers who may have 
travelled through the Pyrenees be- 
fore the railway was opened be- 
yond Jax may remember stopping 
to change horses at the small town 
of Orthes, remarkable for a mas- 
sive square tower overlooking it 
from a neighbouring hill, one of 
the most singular and picturesque 
bridges in the world, and the his- 
torical reminiscences of the Penin- 
sular war, when the great Duke 
forced Soult to retreat over that 
very bridge from his last hold on 
the Spanish frontier. 

It is now some years since I was 
passing through that town, taking 
an invalid sister to spend the win- 
ter in the sunny south. The fatigue 
of the long journey of the day be- 
fore had so knocked her up, that 
when we reached Orthes we found 
it was impossible for her to pro- 
ceed farther, and we were com- 
pelled, sorely against our will, to 
seek accommodation for the night 
in the Hotel Bagnerot, the only 
inn the place afforded. 

It was a quaint, old-fashioned, 
picturesque building, with a large 
gateway leading into the courtyard, 
where some five-and-twenty women 
were grouped about in knots of 
twos and threes busily employed 
picking flax. 

Turning to the left, we entered a 
large hall, where we were met by 
our hostess, Madame Bagnerot—a 
remarkable-looking woman, some 
seventy years of age apparently, 
but still erect and active in figure, 
and with the remains of consider- 
able beauty of face. Shewasdressed 
in the picturesque costume of the 


Béarnais peasantry—a short colour- 
ed petticoat and bodice, with a 
kerchief crossed over the bosom @ 
Za Marie Antoinette, and the na- 
tional fegue (a bright orange or red 
handkerchief tied round her head 
like a turban, and fastened with a 
coquettish little bow over the left 
ear). She received us with the air 
of a princess. 

We wanted rooms? Ah, par- 
don! she feared she had no accom- 
modation for us; she had only one 
room vacant, and that was never 
used now. Yet stay; mesdames 
were English, and mademoiselle 
looked very tired and ill ; it would 
be cruel to send them another stage 
that night; perhaps an exception 
might be made in their favour.— 
And she turned to one of the cham- 
ber-maids, and loftily commanded 
her to prepare the Duke’s room for 
our reception. 

‘The Duke ! I exclaimed, with 
a natural curiosity to know whose 
apartment we were thus conde- 
scendingly permitted to occupy. 
‘What duke ?” 

‘Your Duke, of course,’ she re- 
plied, with a shade of contempt in 
her voice at my asking so unneces- 
sary a question. ‘ Have you forgot- 
ten that the great Wellington spent 
a night here on his way to Tou- 
louse, after winning the battle which 
has rendered the name of this place 
famous in history ?” 

Much interested and amused by 
the vivid interest taken by this old 
woman in our illustrious country- 
man, we followed her up a broad 
wooden staircase, which, though 
tumbledown and sadly in want of 








paint, was by no means dirty; into 
a small room, furnished simply with 
acouple ofbeds with dimity curtains, 
a table, a few chairs, and two wash- 
hand-stands ; but all soscrupulously 
clean, from the polished floor to 
the white festoons at the top of the 
windows, that we congratulated our- 
selves sincerely on having found 
so comfortable a resting-place un- 
der so unpromising an exterior. 

‘What would the ladies take for 
supper? An omelette au jambon, 
eggs, fruit, bread—ah, no! no but- 
ter; that was only to be had on 
market-days ; but chocolate dien 
moussu, with bread soaked in it, 
was an excellent substitute.’ And 
a bright-eyed little Béarnais girl 
ran up and down stairs supplying 
our wants till, supper over, we re- 
tired for the night ; and my sister, 
thoroughly worn out, was soon fast 
asleep in one of the little dimity 
beds, whose spotless cleanliness 
looked most inviting to repose. 

But I was too restless and excit- 
ed to sleep ; and having written-up 
my journal, and settled our plans 
for the morrow, I crept softly out 
of my room, intent on finding if 
my hostess was still up, with that 
old desire for companionship, how- 
ever unsuitable, which sometimes 
seizes on one when feverish and 
unable to rest. 

I opened the wrong door, and 
found myself in a perfectly dark 
lumber-room, full of packages of 
all sorts and sizes left there by the 
diligence, and making my way across 
it with difficulty, I stumbled against 
something and dropped my lamp, 
which, of course, was immediately 
extinguished, and I was left to 
make my way out as best I could 
in the dark. I felt my way along 
till I came to a door, which opened 
with some difficulty, and I found 
myself standing in the verandah 
which ran round the hotel, and led 
down bya short flight of steps into 
the courtyard. 
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It was a cloudless moonlight 
night. All was quiet in the hotel 
and the courtyard beneath my feet, 
and the only sound was the roar- 
ing of the Gave as it rushed down 
its rocky bed and boomed against 
the arches of the bridge, the tower 
on which stood out clear and strong 
in the moonlight contrasted with 
the quaint fantastic roofs of the lit- 
tle town in the foreground, and the 
beautiful line of the Lower Pyre- 
nees just visible in the soft moon- 
light against the horizon. 

‘ Ah, madame is looking at our 
bridge,’ said a voice close beside 
me ; ‘it is a very remarkable one, 
and has many strange recollections 
connected with its history.’ 

The voice proceeded from ,my 
hostess, who approached me noise- 
lessly, and, knitting in hand, con- 
tinued speaking with great volubi- 
lity. 

‘That tower has seen many a 
sanguinary struggle since it was 
built, no one knows how long ago. 
There the Huguenots threw the 
Catholics into the river when they 
got possession of the town—and a 
good riddance too ’ muttered the 
old woman between her teeth. 

‘You are a Protestant, then?’ I 
inquired. 

‘I should think so,’ she replied 
scornfully. ‘Why, this is one of 
the principal towns in the Hugue- 
not kingdom of Navarre. ‘They 
call us French,’ she said disdain- 
fully, ‘ but we are no more French 
than you are ; we are Béarnais, Na- 
varreais, and it will be long before 
we forget the wrongs inflicted on 
our country by our Catholic neigh- 
bours. But their pride was hum- 
bled once,’ she added in a tone of 
satisfaction, ‘ and that is why I re- 
vere the memory of your great Lord 
Wellington, and keep his room as 
sacredas analtar,’ shesaid, dropping 
her voice, as though speaking of a 
dead friend. 

‘You knew him, then, person- 
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ally?’ I inquired, with increasing 
interest. 

‘Knew him, madame’ she re- 
peated, almost with the tears in her 
eyes. ‘Is not my remembrance of 
him one of the proudest recollec- 
tions of my life ?’ 

‘Do tell me all about it,’ I 
entreated, my curiosity now tho- 
roughly aroused in this singular wo- 
man and her history. ‘Yet it is 
hardly fair at this hour of the night 
to ask you for so long a story,’ I 
added regretfully, as I thought of 
our early departure in the morn- 
ing. 

‘ O, pour cela, she returned, ‘ I 
must sit up till the next diligence 
is in, and if madame is not tired—’ 

I eagerly assured her that I was 
not; and at my request she brought 
out a couple of stools into the ver- 
andah, and I sat down in the moon- 
light to hear her story, with no 
sound to disturb us but the click- 
ing of her knitting-needles and the 
roar of the Gave beneath our feet. 

‘It was in the year 1812,’ began 
the old woman, ‘that my husband 
and I, then a young married couple, 
with one baby, had a small sum of 
money left us, and took the inn 
here, hoping to make a comfortable 
living, and paying but small heed 
to the rumours that the war which 
had been raging so long in other 
countries woul | soon reach our own 
little Béarn. We had scarcely been 
established a twelvemonth, how- 
ever, when we began to find these 
rumours all too true; and the dis- 
tant thunder, which we had almost 
ceased to regard, broke over our 
frontier, and we were plunged into 
all the miseries that fall to the lot 
of a country unhappy enough to be 
the scene of a struggle between two 
powerful enemies. The French 
were the army we hated most. In 
the first place, they were hereditary 
foes, and the difference of religion 
between such near neighbours gave 
an additional sting to the feeling, 


always bitter enough, with which a 
small country invaded and overrun 
by a powerful neighbour regards 
its conquerors. Then they lived 
by plunder, and deceived us with 
promises of payment which were 
never fulfilled. We despised the 
Spaniards, for they were cowards as 
well as thieves; but the English, 
to do them justice, were well-dis- 
ciplined orderly troops, and if they 
did drink too much brandy, at least 
they paid for it. 

‘We had been free for a time 
from our detested invaders, when 
one fine morning in February 1814 
we heard a rumour that Soult’s 
army, which had been forced back 
from one stronghold after another 
on the Spanish frontier, was about 
to recross the river; and sure 
enough, before we had time to real- 
ise the bad news, the cavalry were 
galloping across the bridge, clat- 
tering into the town, closely pur- 
sued by the English. ‘There was 
a short halt made, and an imme- 
diate demand for grain for the 
horses and food for the men, which 
we, terrified and reluctant, were 
forced to supply; while the sap- 
pers endeavoured to blow-up the 
bridge, and thus delay the hot pur- 
suit. But they found it no easy 
matter to undermine our good old 
bridge, built in the solid rock; and 
after knocking out a few stones 
(you can see the gap to this day) 
they were forced to retreat, as the 
enemy was almost upon them. Be- 
fore the sound of the retreating 
French had died away, the English 
advance-guard were crossing the 
river. It mattered not to us which 
side was in possession of our poor 
little town, yet it was with no small 
apprehension that we heard that 
Lord Wellington was expected to 
arrive in the course of an hour. 

‘ There was not a child in France 
but knew this dread hero well by 
name ; and great was the excite- 
ment and apprehension caused by 
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the expectation of his appearance 
among us. I well knew what it was 
to have hungry soldiers quartered 
on us; and, flying upstairs to hide 
the only morsel of food we had 
left in the house, a miserable skinny 
little chicken, I tripped and fell, 
spraining my ankle so badly that I 
was obliged to lie down and have 
it bandaged before I could get 
down to the sad/e-d-manger again ; 
and I was hardly in my place by 
my husband’s side, when there 
was a sudden clearing of the street, 
and Lord Wellington and his cor- 
tege rode up to our door. 

‘Trembling with alarm and the 
pain of my recent fall, I awaited 
the appearance of this dread hero ; 
but judge of my surprise and relief 
when a man of middle height and 
age, of most agreeable demeanour, 
came up to me and said: 

““Good-evening, ma petite dame. 
What can you give me for supper?” 

‘ Somewhat reassured by his kind- 
ly voice, I tremblingly protested I 
had nothing in the larder: the 
French had eaten us out of house 
and home. 

“O,don’ttalk to me of having no- 
thing!” he said, laughing gaily. “I 
am master here, and will meet with 
no denial. I am sure you have 
got something good you are keep- 
ing for your own supper, and will 
let me have a share. If you only 
knew how hungry I am! I have 
had nothing to eat since dinner 
yesterday. Come, be quick! We 
must find something to eat, and 
that soon ; for I am half famished.” 

* His manner, half appealing, half 
commanding, quite won my heart ; 
and I hastened to send for the poor 
little half-starved chicken which we 
had treasured up so carefully. 

“* That won't do,” he said, look- 
ing at it with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and consternation ; “it’s not 
enough for a hungry man’s break- 
fast, far less for the dinner of half- 
a-dozen famished soldiers. I know 


you have something better in the 
house.” 

‘In vain I protested, almost with 
tears, that we would willingly give 
him anything our house afforded. 

“ Tenez!” he said suddenly, turn- 
ing round on us, as if by inspira- 
tion; ‘I am sure you have got a 
turkey stuffed with truffles; and 
that’s the very thing we'll have for 
supper.” 

“ A turkey, milord !” I exclaimed 
in astonishment. ‘We have not 
seen such a thing for ages. What 
can milord mean ?” 

“T smell it,” he replied gravely. 
“ Follow me, and I will show you 
where it is.” 

‘By this time we seriously thought 
he was mad ; but, being entirely in 
his power, we were obliged to hu- 
mour him, and so followed him up- 
stairs, sniffing all the while like a 
dog in full cry, till he stopped at 
the door of the dark closet behind 
your room, madame. He found it 
locked, and asked for the key. 

“‘T know there is a turkey inside 
here,” he said. 

‘And, as the key was not forth- 
coming, he had the door broken 
open, and went straight to a ham- 
per lying amongst other luggage ; 
and there, sure enough, was a tur- 
key stuffed with truffles, of whose 
existence we had been entirely ig- 
norant. It seems it had been sent 
to a man at Toulouse by a frend 
in Paris, who had, however, omitted 
to pay the carriage; and the ag- 
grieved recipient had returned it 
rather than pay its travelling ex- 
penses. On the alarm being given 
of the approach of troops, the con- 
tents of the diligence had been 
huddled into our dark closet, in 
the hopes of keeping them there 
safely till all danger should be 
over. 

“ Ah!” said Lord Wellington in 
great glee, “I told you so. ‘This is 
not the first time I have owed a 
good dinner to my long nose.” 
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‘You may fancy it didnottakelong 
to prepare the supper ; and that the 
hungry general enjoyed it not a 
little. No words of mine can de- 
scribe how agreeable he made him- 
self, or how gracious and winning his 
manner was to all. That evening is 
one I can never forget. He slept in 
the room which we have ever since 
called by his name, and next morn- 
ing early departed for Toulouse ; 
but, before he went, he sent for the 
two chamber-maids and gave them 
fifty francs each for the trouble he 
had given them ; and, having paid 
every one else liberally, he said : 

“And now, madame, here is one 
hundred francs for that ignoramus 
to whom the turkey belonged, and 
who didn’t know that a good thing 
is worth paying for.” 

‘He pressed money on my hus- 
band and me; but, of course, we 
refused it; and it was with a real 
feeling of regret that we saw him 
depart, never expecting to see or 
hear of him again. But imagine 
my surprise and delight when, a few 
days afterwards, I received from 
Toulouse the most beautiful silk 
dress in the world, and a letter 
written in his own hand, thanking 
me and my husband for the kind 
and hospitable treatment he had 
received under our roof. That was 
the proudest day in my life. I 
framed the letter, and hung it up 
in my room, and kept the dress till 
my daughter (then a baby) was 
married, and made it into her wed- 
ding-gown. And when I heard he 
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was made a duke, we all felt as if it 
was a friend of our own that had 
gained this distinction, and called 
him “our Duke” to the last day of 
his life ; and when we heard he was 
dead we all wore mourning, and 
shut up his room; since when we 
have never allowed it to be used, 
except occasionally by one of you 
English, for the sake of your good 
and great countryman.’ 

I was inexpressibly touched by 
this unlooked-for tribute of praise 
from the Béarnais peasant-woman 
to the memory of him whom we all 
revere. 

‘I think I must send you his 
picture,’ I said, when she had con- 
cluded her story. 

‘Would you, madame?’ she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands in de- 
light. ‘I would hang it up, and 
refurnish his room to do it honour. 
But listen ; there is the diligence, 
and you must go to bed, or you 
will never be fit for your journey 
to-morrow ;’ and in a moment, every 
trace of romance gone, she had re- 
sumed the business-like air of the 
hostess of an inn, and gone down 
to receive the new arrivals ; whilst 
I crept softly to bed, to rest my 
weary limbs and dream of the great 
Duke. 

We left by the diligence next 
morning; but not before I had 
taken a sketch of the bridge, as a 
recollection both of our great coun- 
tryman and the simple Béarnais 
peasant whose story I have here 
attempted to relate. 








MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS TO PHYLLIS: AN INVITATION, 
‘ Est mihi nonum superantis annum.’ Od. iv. 11, 


ee 


I’vE a cask of old curious vintage, 

Nine summers have mellowed the wine ; 
I’ve oceans of green in my garden, 

To garland those tresses divine ; 


I’ve a modest ménage at your service, 
There’s no one so fit for its queen ; 

Come, Phyllis, you'll have no occasion, 
I hope, to disdain my cuisine. 


Young Spring is now smiling around us, 
Let’s welcome her in with a fée ; 
And how can we do it so fitly 
As dine, you and I, ¢éte-a-téte ? 


Besides, it’s a festal occasion,— 

To pass it unnoticed were wrong,— 
The birthday of jolly Mzecenas, 

The patron who pays for my song. 


For poets must live, my dear Phyllis, 
As you and I know very well ; 

But, Phyllis, I’m sorry to hear it, 
They say you’re in love with a swell. 


Dear Phyllis, let’s keep to our stations ; 
I’m sure there’s no need I should tell 
How girls often get into trouble 
By loving foo heavy a swell. 


There’s no disproportion in our case; 
E’en ultra-Propriety’s laws— 

Why we shouldn’t hobnob at dinner— 
Would fail to find ‘ any just cause.’ 


So come, then, thou last of my loved ones, 
And evermore constant I'll be ; 

I’ve flirted a wee bit; but henceforth 
I'll ne’er love another but thee. 


Come, I'll teach thee Swinburnian love-songs 
Thine own gentle voice shall rehearse. 
Pour passer le temps, there is nothing 
So nice as love, music, and verse. 
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